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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





On the ist of November, will be published, elegantly bound in rich Crimson Silk, - 
Price Twelve Shillings. 


THE 


LITERARY SOUVENIR, 
CABINET OF POETRY AND ROMANCE, 
FoR 1829. 


EDITED BY ALARIC A, WATTS. 





ILLUSTRATED BY TWELVE HIGHLY FINISHED LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
From Drawings and Paintings 


BY C. L. LESLIE, R.A.} W. HILTON, R.A.3; A. E, CHALON, R.A.; 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.3; R. WESTALL, R.A.; J. NORTHCOTE, R.A.; 
F. DANBY, A.R.A.; F. P. STEPHANOFF; E. D. LEAHY; 

R. FARRIER}; J. STEPHANOFF; AND J. GREEN. 


The Proprietors of the Lrrzerary Souventr beg leave to announce their intention of 
publishing the volume of their work for 1829, in an improved form, without any addi- 
tion to the price. An anxiety to render the Souvenir worthy of the high character it 
has hitherto maintained, has led them to meet the very powerful competition which has 
lately arisen among the proprietors of annual publications, by augmenting, in an im- 
portant degree, and at a very considerable increase of expense, the interest of their book. 
The Plates (which are already completed) are of a larger size than heretofore; and are 
all, as will be seen by the subjoined list, from the burins of the most eminent Engravers. 
The subjects (twelve in number) comprise many Paintings of well-known celebrity, by 
the most distinguished Artists. In this selection, as well as in the Engravings, no ex- 
pense has been spared, to enable the Souvenir to compete advantageously, not merel 
with those works which are published at a similar price, but with others, of nearly double 
the cost—and with such works a comparison is most earnestly invited. 


SUBJECTS. ARTISTS. ENGRAVERS. 
1. The Proposal .......e.. C.R.Leslie,R.A........... C. Rolls. 
OSES cvécrcsceccvs F. P. Stephanoff .......... J. H. Robinson. 


3. Ehbrenbreitstein .........+ J. M. W. Turner, RA. ...... John Pye. 
4. La Fille bien Gardée .... A. E.Chalon, R.A. ........ C. Rolls. 
5. Cleopatra embarking on the 2 
ME Sci catrcahasecs ‘ F. Danby, A. ...ccccccccee Ee Goodall. 
6. Departure of Mary, Queen 2 
Scots, from France «..«.« § B.D. Leahy sere eesrereeeee J. Goodyear. 
7. Love taught by the Graces W.Hilton,R.A..........00¢ J.C. Edwards, 
8. She never told her Love .. RR. Westell, Buh. ceccccicee CG. Rolls. 
9, Feramorz relating the Story 2 
of the Peri, to Lalla Rookh § J. Stephanoff .........0.ee+ F. Bacon. 
10. The Young Novice ...... J. Northcote,R.A........... W. Greatbatch. 
11, The Agreeable Surprise .. J. Green...... coccececceee H, Rolls. 
12. The Cottage Toilet ...... R. Farrier .......++0++++-- EJ. Portbury. 


The Literary Department will, as usual, be composed of contributions from the most 
distinguished writers of the day. The volume will be hound in rich Crimson Silk. 


A few Copies will be printed on Crown octavo, with Proofs of the Plates on India 


paper, price 24s. Proofs on Imperial folio, price 30s., in a Portfolio. A very few 
Proofs before Letters, price 31. 3s. 





London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘NEW ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. 
—_— 


On the 1st of November will be published, price Seven Shillings, in Ornamental 
Binding, 


THE NEW YEAR’ GIFT, 


AND 


JUVENILE SOUVENIR. 


Edited by MRS. ALARIC WATTS. 


Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, and twelve highly finished Line Engravings 
on steel, 


Engraved by 


MESSRS. EDWARDS, ENGLEHEART, GREATBATCH, BAKER, &c. 
AFTER ORIGINAL PICTURES, BY MESSRS. NORTHCOTE, 
F. HOWARD, GILL, WOOD, HAMILTON, GREEN, 
BEHNES, Goop, &c. 


The Literary Contents of the volume have been supplied by a great number of the 
most eminent Authors of the day; especially those who have been distinguished as 
writers for the juvenile classes. With regard to the character of this department of the 
work, it may be remarked, that whilst the amusement of the juvenile reader has been a 


principal aim, the utmost care has been taken to exclude a thing which could be 
if 


liable to objection from the most scrupulous parent. With a trifling exception, the nar- 
tative portion of the volume is strictly true. The work will contain twelve Line En- 
gravings on steel, viz.— 


1. The Children in the Wood. By Miss Dagley. From a Sketch by Miss Spilsbury. 
2. A Dancing Girl. By J. Wood. 


S. The Marriage of the Infant Prince Richard, Duke of York, second son of Edward 
IV., with Lady Anne Mowbray, heiress of the Duke of Norfolk. By J; North- 
cote, R.A. 


4. The Murder of Edward V., and Richard, Duke of York, sons of Edward IV., in 
the Tower, by order of the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. By 
J. Northcote, R.A. 


5. The Bust of Prince George, son of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland. 
By W. Behnes. 


6. The English Cottage Door. By. W. Hamilton, R.A. 
7. The Dead Robin. By William Gill. 
8. The Blind Grandfather. By W. Good. 
9. Peter Thoughtless. By R. Farren. 
10. Hubert and Arthur. By J. Northcote, R.A. 
11. The Young Gardeners. By Frank Howard. 
12. New Year’s Gifts. By Frank Howard. 


*,* The New Year’s Gift will be bound in a style combining at once durability and 
elegance. 


London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In the first week of November next will be published, 


THE KEEPSAKE 


FOR 


1829. 
EDITED BY F. MANSELL REYNOLDS. 


_— extraordinary success of Tue Keepsake of last year, has in- 

duced the Proprietor, in the hope of meriting the increased patronage he 
anticipates, to spare no exertion nor expenditure, however immense, in the formation 
of his present volume ; and to secure for it the assistance of so many authors of the 
highest eminence, that he ventures so assert, such a List of Contributors has never be- 
fore been presented to the Public. , 


List or ConrrisuTors, 


Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Normanby, Lord Morpeth, Lord 
Nugent, Lord F. L. Gower, Luttrell, Lockhart, R. Bernal, Harrison, Crofton Croker, 
Thomas Haynes, Bayly, Mrs. Shelly, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, and the Authors of “ The Life of Kemble,” “ Gilbert Earle,” ‘“‘ The Roué,” 
and “ The O’Hara Tales.” 


The Embellishments, nineteen in number, will, if possible, be more exquisitely 
finished than those of last year; and many of the Plates will be considerably increased 
in size, and, consequently, in value. The subjects of them are from the pencils of — 
Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., P. Stothard, R.A., H. Howard, R.A., A. Chalon, R.A., 
R. Westall, R.A., J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Edwin Landseer, A.R.A., F. P. Stephan- 
hoffe, Henry Corbould, H. Richter, J. M. Wright, and J. Holmes. 

Ten of the Plates will be engraved by Charles Heath ; the remainder by W. Finden, 
F. Englehart, C. Rolls, R. Wallis, H. R. Smith, E. Portbury, J. Goodyear, and —— 
Westwood. 


The work will be printed by T. Davison, in sm. 8vo., and delivered, bound in crim- 


son silk, price 1/. 1s, A few copies will be printed on royal 8vo., with India proofs of 
the Plates, price 2l. 12s. 6d. 


London: Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, Chance, & Co., St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard ; and R. Jennings, 2, Poultry. 


— 


In the month of November next will be published, price 8s. 


THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE, 


Edited by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 


Among the List of Contributors to this volume will be found the names of—Mrs. Opie, 
Mrs, Hemans, Miss Aikin, Miss Porter, Miss Emily Taylor, the Misses Strickland, the 
Rev. H. Stebbing, William and J. E. Roscoe, the late Mr. John Taylor, Thomas Jevons, 
Thomas Pringle, D. L. Richardson, and the Authors of “ Tales of the Munster Festi- 
vals,” and “ Gomez Arias.” 


The Illustrations will consist of Eight beautiful Line Engravings on Steel, Wood 
Engravings being excluded, some of which are executed by, and the whole under the 
immediate superintendence of Mr, Charles Heath. 


Printing for Hurst, Chance, & Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


On the 27th of October will be published, by R. ACKERMANN, 96, Strano, 


NDON, 


FORGET ME NOT 


FOR 


1829. 


". Conductors of this popular work confidently challenge attention 
to this New Volume, which will be found not merely to maintain but to extend 
the high reputation it has already acquired. It will contain above 400 pages, con- 
sisting of upwards of 100 articles, in prose and verse, by the most eminent Writers of 
both Sexes; 14 exquisite Engravings, by celebrated iegunt, from Designs made 
expressly for the Work, by 
Messrs. Martin, Messrs. Daniell, R. A. Messrs. J. & P. Stephanoff, 
Leslie, R. A. Thomson, R. A. Witherington, 
Chalon, R. A. Prout, Owen, 
Cooper, R. A. Corbould, Clennell, 
and Miss L. Sharpe; 
and an elegant embossed Inscription-Plate. Price 12s. 
A few Sets of Proofs of the Plates, Imperial 4to. on India Paper, price 24s. Ditto 
before the Letters, price 36s, 


In the Press, and will be published at the same time with the other Annuals, 


LE PETIT BIJOU, 


Written entirely in French by M. D’Emden, embellished with Seven Fine Engravings, 
from Drawings made —— for the work, and dedicated, by permission, to 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 


THE ART OF SHOEING without the Application of Force ; 
or, Description of a Mode of Treatment by which the most intractable Horses may be 
induced to submit quietly to the operation of Shoeing ; deduced from Observation and 
Experience, by CONSTANTINE BYLASSA, Captain of Cavalry in the Imperial 
Austrian Service. Illustrated by Six large Lithographic Prints, 

A highly-finished Mezzotinto ENGRAVING, by J. Bromuey, 
from a Painting by H. Cornsourp, Esq. of “ THE PARTING HOUR.” Size 12} 
inches by 153 high. Proofs on India Paper, price 30s.; Prints 15s. 


On the first of November will be published, 


THE BIJOU, 


AN ANNUAL OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS, 


Embellished with Engravings after Pictures by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.; 
Stothard, R.A.; Turner, R.A.; Stephanoff, R.A.; Claude Holbein; Primaticcio; and 
others ; and contributions from some of the most distingushed Writers of the day. 


William Pickering, Chancery-Lane. 





6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In Novemner nest will be published, in Post Octavo, Price 11. 1s. in Silk Binding, 
FORMING A MOST SUPERB PRESENT, 


THE 


ANNIVERSARY; 


OR 


POETRY AND PROSE FOR MDCCCXXIX. 


EDITED BY 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH EIGHTEEN ENGRAVINGS 
FROM THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED WORKS 


OF SIR T. LAWRENCE, P.R-A} SIR We BEECHEY, R.Ac} J+ Ms We TURNER, R.A. 5 
M. A- SHEE, R-A-}; Re WESTALL, R-A-}; He HOWARD, R.As} THE LATE T. 
GAINSBOROUGH, R.A.; W-+ HAMILTON, R.A}, AND J. HOPPNER, RsA.} F. DANBY, 

A.R.A+} Ws ALLAN, A-R.As} E- LANDSEER, A.R.A.; C. STANFIELD, F. Pe 
STEPHANOFF, W. LINTON, R. P. BONNINGTON, AND W. GILL. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN SHARPE, DUKE STREET, PICCADILLY. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Tue progress of the Arts has, since the commencement of the century, been great and 
universal. 

Science, indeed, has come to their aid in an unexpected and extraordinary manner ; 
and by the extended power it has given to the Graver and the Plate, the delightful 
creations of the Draughtsman and of the Painter, with the Literature of their Country 
in their train, are now universally dispersed, at a price which can scarcely be called a 
purchase, over every part of the Empire, across the Atlantic, to the Indies, and almost 
to every quarter of the globe. 

That patronage which springs from patriotism, and would extend the influence of our 
native genius, may now indeed exult in its effects:—not only are the labours of the 
Painter cherished and appreciated, but it must be obvious to the most unreflecting ob- 
server that Art, in its most finished form, as far as it can be supplied by the Graver and 
the Press, is now so completely within the reach of all by whom education can be ob- 
tained, that its ascendancy can no longer be doubtful; its moral influence on the mind, 
on social intercourse, and on the courtesies of life, may therefore be fairly anticipated ; 
and the portfolio, the album, and the pictorial volume, may at least be expected to 
divide time with the amusements of the card-table and the minor occupations of society. 

Of the literary speculations which have recently been transplanted from a foreign 
soil, none have been received with so much favour as the German Almanack : this beau- 
tiful exotic (whose venial fault is only the light and unpretending character of those 
articles which are necessarily supplied in immediate connexion with and after the operation 
of the pencil) is now returned with renewed favour to its native country, improved in 
growth and beauty by British culture. 









ADVERTISEMENTS. WY 


(THE ANNIVERSARY—continued. ) 


The Lirerary portion of the present Work has been confided to a Gentleman whose 
name is well known in poetry and prose, and to whose aid not a few of the most dis- 
tinguished pens of the country have willingly come ; of its pretensions, as founded upon 
Art, the Proprietor can say nothing but what must necessarily by right belong to the 
Engraver and the Painter: on their merits he confidently relies; and to them, for their 
kind, very kind exertions in his favour, his acknowledgements, indeed, are justly due. 
For himself, indefatigable, he may say, he has been, and the Work has necessarily in- 
volved an expense almost beyond the pale of prudence; but after five-and-twenty fears’ 
application to similar pursuits, he confidently relies upon the continued favour and atten- 
tion of that Public to which he has so often appealed, and trusts, that although, on this 
occasion, the last in the field, he shall not be thought importunate or intrusive. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE ANNIVERSARY, 
1829, 
I, Psycue:—Engraved by John H. Robinson, from a Painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A. in the collection of the Right Hon. Lord Grantham. 
IL, Vicnetre Titre; Programme of the Pictures,—a Féte Champétre in the 
Distance; the Proscenium of the Theatre adapted to the subject by the Artist, 
Clarkson Stanfield :—Engraved by W. R. Smith. 


III. Tue Litrte Greaner; Portrait of his Daughter, painted by Sir William 
Beechey, R.A.:—Engraved by Edward Finden, 
IV. Fonrniit: Engraved by Edward Webb, from a Drawing by J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, Esq. R.A. in the Collection of John Allnut Esq. 
V. Lavinta :—Engraved by Charles Rolls, from a Painting by Martin Archer 
Shee, Esq. R.A. in the collection of the Most Noble the Marquis of Stafford. 


VI. Lapy anv Curtp:—Engraved by Charles Rolls, from a Drawing by Richard 
Westall, Esq. R.A. 


VII. Bearrice:—Engraved by S. Sangster, from a Painting by Henry Howard, 
Esq. R.A. 
VILL. Tas Younc Corracens:—Engraved by Henry Robinson, from a Painting 
by the late Thomas Gainsborough, Esq. R. A. 

IX. Tue Bracxserry Boy; Portrait of his Son, by the late William Hamilton, 
Esq. RsA.:—Engrayed by William Finden, from a Picture in the possession 
of the Artist’s Widow—the Lady of J.C. Denham, Esq. 

X. Girt anv Doc :—Engraved by W. Greatbatch, from a Painting by the late 
John Hoppner. Esq. R.A. 
XI. Newsreap:—Engraved by R. Wallis, from a Painting by F. Danby, A.R.A. 
XIL. Tue Aurnor or Waverty 1n nis Stupy; painted from Sketches made in 
the Apartment by William Allan, A.R.A.:—Engraved by Edward Goodall. 
XIII. Tut Monkey tuat nas stEN THE Wortp :—Engraved by B. Gibbon, from 
a Painting by Edwin Landseer, A.R.A. in the Colleetion of Sir Henry Ban- 
bury, Bart. 
XIV. Tue Castie or Curttton :—Engraved by Robert Wallis, from a Drawing 
taken on the Spot by Clarkson Stanfield. 
XV. Tue Swurr-zox :—Engraved by Henry Robinson, from a Painting by F. P. 
Stephanof. 
XVI. Mornivc: Engraved by Edward Goodall, from a Painting by Wm. Linton, 
in the Collection of the Right Hon. the Earl of Egremont. 


XVII. Taz Lure :—Engraved by Chas. Rolls, from a Painting by R. P. Bonnington. 


XVUI. Tut Draventr Prayers ;—Engraved by A. Duncan, from a Painting by 
William Gill. 
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On the First of November will be published, price 12s. Elegantly Bound, 
THE SIXTH VOLUME 


OF THE SPLENDID AND INTERESTING ANNUAL MISCELLANY 


ENTITLED 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING: 


A LITERARY ALBUM, 
AND CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENT, 
FOR 1829. 


_— Proprietors of this popular Work (the oldest, with one excep- 
tion, of the English Annuals) flatter themselves that the volume they now offer 
to the public will be found, both in pictorial embellishment and literary excellence, 
superior to all its predecessors, and fully equal to any publication of its class that has 
yet appeared. No exertion has been spared to render it in every respect worthy of 
the distinguished patronageof the public. The superintendence has been consigned to 
an Editor of emineut ability and experience; and the list of Contributors will show 
how successful have been his exertions to secure the aid of high and various talent. 

In the selection of the Embellishments, the Proprietors have been equally. anxious 
to attain superior excellence; and to combine simplicity and purity of sentiment with 
brilliancy of execution. Some of the Engravings have been taken from paintings of 
rare and acknowledged merit that have appeared in recent exhibitions; others from 
pictures designed and executed expressly for the work by Artists of the first emi- 
nence. 

The present Volume will contain, as usual, Twelve highly-finished Engravings on 
steel, in addition to a Presentation Plate, of a very novel and elegant description, 

The Proprietors have only farther to add, that the peculiar and beautiful style of 
binding, first introduced by them last year, will be continued, with such improvements 
in the execution as will render its durability fully equal to its unrivalled elegance. 


LIST OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

1, Cupid and Psyche.—Painted by J. Wood, engraved by Edward Finden. 
2. Glen Lynden.—A Landscape with Ruins. Designed and engraved by J. Martin. 
3. The Rival Suitors.—Puinted by J. Stephanoff, engraved by J. Romney. 
4. The Warning.—Painted by J. A. Cooper, R. A. engraved by A. W. Warren. 

. Campbell Castle.—Painted by G. Arnald, A. R. A. ; engraved by E. Goodall. 

. The Will.—Engraved by J. Mitchell, from a Painting by W. Kidd. 
7. The _— Boy.—Engraved by A. Duncan, froma Painting by C. R. Leslie, 

R. 


. The Parting.—Painted by B. R. Haydon ; engraved by J. Romney. 
Hours of Innocence.—Painted by E. Landseer, A. R.A.; engraved by J. A. 
Wright. 
10. La Fiancée de Marques.—Painted by A. E, Chalon, R. A.; engraved by W. 
Humphrys. 
11. La Frescura.—Painted by R. T. Bone; engraved by W. Le Petit. 
12. The Cove of Muscat.—Painted by W. F. Witherington ; engraved by T. Jeavons. 
13. The Presentation Plate.—Engraved by W. F. Cook, from a novel and very ele- 
gant design; painted by H. Corbould. 
*,* A limited number of Proof Impressions of the Plates have been taken vif on large 
paper, for which, early application will be necessary. 
India Proofs, before the letter, on Colombier 4to. price 11, 11s. 6d. 
India ditto, after the letter, Imperial 4to. price 11. 1s. 
French ditto, ditto, Royal 4to. price 15s. 


Printed for SMITH, ELDER, and Co., Cornhill. 
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THE WINTER'S WREATH. 


TH Annual published last Year, under the title of the “ Winter's 
Wreartu,” will appear this Season with increased claims to public attention. 
The Proprietor has made uncommon exertions to keep a high place amongst the ele- 
gant Works of thisclass; and in the Letter-press and Illustrations, “ The Wreath” 
will be excelled by none of its competitors.. 


The Editors are entirely different from those of the preceding Volume, and they have 
procured the important Literary assistance of Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Opie, Mary Howitt, 
Mrs, Gilbert, Miss R. Mitford, Miss E. Taylor, Miss M. A. Brown, the Roscoes, 
Montgomery, Bowring, W. Howitt, Hartley Coleridge, J. H. Wiffen, Robert Mil- 
house, The Author of “ May You Like It,” the Author of “ Selwyn,” The Author of 
the “ Recollections of the Peninsula, &c.” Delta, of Blackwood’s Magazine, J. J. 
Audubon, the late Dr. Currie, Rev. W. Shepherd, Rev. W. Horner, Rev. J. Parry, 
J. Merritt, W. M. Tartt, J. A. Yates, The Editors, &c. &c. 


Embellished with Twelve highly-finished line Encravinos on Steet, from a Selec- 
tion of rare and curious Pictures never before engraved, the Productions of the fol- 
lowing Painters. —H. Howard, R.A.; J. Northcote, R.A.; W. Havell; Geo. Arnald; 
Renton ; Nicholson (of Edinburgh); F. P. Stephanoff ; J. Watson; Severn (of Rome); 
Vandyke ; Wright (of Derby); Garnier ; Burns, &c.: and engraved by the following 
eminent Artists :—Goodall, Finden, Robinson, Smith, Miller, Lizars, clyffe, Ed- 
wards, &c. &c. 


Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 





Elegantly printed, in Sixteen Pages, foolscap folio, price Ninepence, 
THE NEW LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
BY THE ORIGINAL EDITOR AND CONTRIBUTORS OF “‘ THE ATLAS.” 


7 SPECTATOR commenced on the 6th of July, 1828; and is 
published every Saturday Evening in time for the post, and Sunday Morning 
(with the latest News) for Circulation in London. 

The Tone and Character of ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR,” the variety of its contents, and 


even its external form, peculiarly fit it for the Use of respectable Families. Its Plan 
is entirely new, comprising :— 


1. The whole News of the Week, so selected, sifted, condensed, and arranged, as 
to be readable throughout. 


2. A full and impartial exhibition of all the leading Poxrrics of the Day. 


3. A separate Discussion of Inrerestine Torics of a general nature, with a 
view to Instruction and Entertainment at the same time. 


4. A Department devoted to Lrrerature, consisting of Independent Criticisms 
on New Books, with Specimens of the best passages, 


5. Dramatic and Musicat Criticism. 
6. ScrentiFicat and Miscellaneous Information. 


This Newspaper is especially recommended to the notice of English Families resident 
on the Continent. 


Published by F, C. WESTLEY, 159, Strand, London; and sold by all Newsmen. 
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THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, 
A Journal of Literature and the Fine Arts. 


Published every Saturday Morning, Price 8d.; or stamped for Country circulation, 
post free, 1s. 


— Publication having now been established upwards of Twelve 
Months, and attained an influence and circulation unprecedented in so short a 
period, the Proprietors are desirous of returning their sincere acknowledgments to the 
Public for the very flattering sapport and patronage the Review has met with. They 
now beg to inform their country friends that, in order to meet the wishes of several 
Subscribers, the Stamped Edition will in future contain the “ Spirit of the Press,” or 
Selections from the leading articles of the Daily and Weekly Newspapers ; and that, 
consequently, it will possess an advantage over every other literary journal. To such 
readers as are not anxious to obtain the Revrew weekly, they recommend the Monthly 
Parts, stitched in a neat cover, price 2s. 8d., which are delivered with the Magazines, 
and regularly supplied by all Booksellers and Newsmen in the United Kingdom. 


*,* The Monthly Part for August is now ready. 


Published by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, Catherine Street, Strand ; where all 
Advertisements and Communications for the Editor are received by the Publisher, to 
whom applications for country agencies are requested to be addressed. 


THE WEEKLY FREE PRESS 


oF 


TRADES, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 


—— 


ITH 2a view to the promotion of the true interests of the Trades- 
men and Mechanics of the Empire, and to insure the success of a Paper devoted 
to their welfare, the Proprietors of the TRADES FREE PRESS have entered into 
new arrangements with Gentlemen possessed of the means of aiding it, and merged 
their Paper into a new one under the above Title. 
No efforts will be spared to render this Newspaper useful to the whole Community, 
and more especially so to all persons engaged in Trade, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
In particular, every well-wisher to those excellent Institutions,—Friendly Societies, 
is solicited to take it in, as it is the only Paper which, judging from past experience, 
can be relied upon for the support of the Independence of those Societies, and for the 
diffusion of such information as relates to their concerns. It has been recommended on 
these grounds, by numerous meetings in Town and Country, and adopted as the medium 
of communication for such Societies in the Country, with their Brethren in London. 


Whenever the profits of this Paper will justify such a step, a School will be formed 
for the purpose of educating and employing a number of the Orphan Children of 
Tradesmen and Mechanics, to the support of which, one half of the nett Profits will be 
devoted. Subscribers for one Year will be entitled to votes, 


Published at No. 25, Ludgate-hill, for the Country every Friday Afternoon, and for 
Town, every Saturday Afternoon, from Four o’Clock to Nine; containing the News 
of the Day to as late a period as any of the Sunday Papers. Price Seven-pence. 
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THE LANCET, 
A Weekly Journal of British and Foreign Medical Literature. 


ee Volumes of this Work are published annually, containing 
Complete Courses of some of the most valuable LECTURES delivered in Lon- 
don, and a correct Account of every Discovery connected with Medical Science, down 
to the day of Publication, The Lectures in the Volumes for the present Year are 
those of Dr. Brunpett on Midwifery—Dr. Hastam on the Intellectual Composition 
of Man—and Professor Branpve on Chemistry ; in addition to which, there will be 
found in each Number, Reviews of all the important New Works as soon as they are 
published—Translations of every valuable Foreign Medical Journal—Essays, Letters, 
and Cases, from eminent Practitioners—Criticisms on the narrow-minded policy of the 
various Medical Colleges—Reports of the most interesting Cases, as they occur in the 
great National Hospitals; Exposures of the “ Hole and Corner” Surcgry practised 
in those Institutions, and, in a word, Notices of all Subjects calculated either to instruct 
or amuse both the established Practitioner and the inquiring Student. 


The Volumes of each Year are complete in themselves. 


Published at an early hour every Saturday morning, and may be obtained through 
the medium of any Bookseller or Newsman in town or country. Price Eightpence. 


A Stamped Edition, (price One Shilling,) which may be sent, postage free, to any 
part of the Kingdom. 


“ I feel it my duty to state that Taz Lancer appears to me to be a work of great 
utility, certainly of very Great uTiLity.”—Lord Chancellor. 


“« We believe Tue Lancer ranks very high among medical and surgical gentlemen, 
as a correct and able compilation of Reports and Cases, and it is acknowledged to 
have rendered great service to the sciences of which it treats.” —The Times. 


“« We only express the naked fact, then, when we say that Tae Lancer seems to 
occupy nearly the same ground, in the medical world, as was held by the Edinburgh 
Review in the republic of literature before the establishment of so many imitators of 
its plan. Not that Tae Lancer is, in any sense of the word, (apart from its spirit of 
reform and unquestioned influence,) an imitation of any other periodical ; but, like all 
successful plans, it has stirred up « host of imitators and opponents, as happened in a 
similar way to the Edinburgh Review. .....We say not that in all this it never over- 
steps the boundary of square-and-rule propriety ; that it does not sometimes deal out 
its severity too strongly; butis not this naturally incident to its boldness of plan? Did 
not the Edinburgh Review pursue a similar course when it cut up Dr. Parr’s wig along 
with his sermon, and sneered at Lord Byron’s nursery nobility?......It is most 
amusing to observe the effects which some of the plans of Tuk Lancer have produced. 
When it began to publish hospital reports and sketches of the lectures of eminent 
teachers, a wide alarm was spread of its invasion of professional privacy and of indi- 
vidual property......The obvious view of the matter is this—Mr. Wakley deals in 
keen sarcasm and humour along with a profusion of scientific facts and criticisms from 
extensive professional resources at home and abroad; he instructs most extensively, 
but he amuses and awakens the risibility of his readers no less extensively. Those 
who wish to see all that is going on in the profession, in every part of the world, are 


certain to find it in Tut Lancer, enlivened with shrewd remarks, biting jests, and 
English humour.”—The Verulam, 


“ Tue Lancet is a work of very great circulation ; it is published at a very cheap 
rate, being only eightpence a number. It combines with medical facts, a species of 
humour and satire which render it highly acceptable to its readers.”—Sir James Scar- 
lett, who was paid to speak against the Work. 
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This Day is published, the Eighth part of 
Tue ATHENZXUM AND LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


containing the following Articles : 


EVIEWS ; Lettere su Firenze—Davies’ Estimate of the Human 


Mind—wMiss Rennie’s Poems—M. Arbanére’s Tableau des Pyrenées Frangaises 
—The Battle of Navarin, and other Poems, by a Naval Officer—Nouveaux Tableaux 
de Paris—Guesses at Truth—Savary’s Memoirs—Watkins’s Popular Sketch of Electro- 
Magnetism—Barclay’s Practical View of West Indian Slavery —Drake’s Memorials of 
Shakespeare (second notice)—M. Say’s Cours Complét d’Economie Politique Pratique 
—Martinez de la Rosa’s Works—Piper’s Havanniad—A Spinster’s Tour in France, 
&c.—Dugald Stewart’s Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man—Taylor’s 
Survey of German Poetry—Cory’s Ancient Fragments—Maltese Version of the Psalms 
—Cooke’s Remains—Intellectual Arithmetic~The Hamiltonian system of Learning 
Languages, &c. &c.—Original Articles: Lieutenant Holman’s (the Blind Traveller's) 
Account of his Residence at Fernando Po, in 1827 and 1828 (to be continued )—The 
First of a Series of Articles on the Universities of Europe and America, to be written 
respectively by Members of those Bodies: I. The University of en ee 
and Law—Fragments from the Travels of Theodore Elbert, a young Swede—Englis 
Society, the Streets of London, and English Periodical Literature—The Woolgatherer, 
Nos. I. II. and I11,—An Exile’s Return to France: 1. The Departure—The Field of 
Waterloo and its Visitors—The Guests of Le Soleil, a Tale—On Female Authorship— 
Gleanings at Constantinople, No. IL —Zamor, a Tale—The Legal Set—The Tobacco- 
nist and the Mysterious Stranger—The Greek Revolution—Hore Hispanice, the Spa- 
nish Fabulists—The Vital Prixciple, or the Rhodian Genie, from the German of Baron 
Humboldt—Seasonable Reflections by a Judge of the Weather—The Scymitar, a Tale, 
(to be continued)—Wishes of a Reasonable Man—Poetry : To a White Rose withered 
—To the Spanish Exiles—The Spanish Guitar—The Cavalier’s Song—Ginevra.—Short 
Notices of Books— Popular Science—Theatrical Criticisms—New Music—Continental 
Correspondence—Varieties, &c. &c. 


THE ATHENZUM AND LITERARY CHRONICLE, which 


is the most comprehensive Literary Journal extant, is published once a Week, on Wed- 
nesday Morning, when no other Literary Journal appears, by William Lewer, 147, 
Strand, near Somerset-House. Price, if stamped, for circulation free of postage, 1s. ; 
and unstamped, 8d. per Number. 


THE SPHYNX. 


i onl 


2, the various Weekly Periodicals now issuing from the 
London Press, ‘‘ Tur Spuynx,” Political and Literary Journal, will be found to 
contain very powerful attractions, in the number and variety of its Original Articles, 
its agreeable intermixture of Literature with Politics, and its perfectly unique plan of 
condensing and arranging the News of the Week, whether Foreign or Domestic, under 
the heads of the several countries to which it relates. As a compendium of all that is 
useful and agreeable in the News and Literature of the day, compressed within a 
moderate compass, and tendered at a moderate price, “ Tue Spuynx” may safely chal- 
lenge comparison with any production of the English press. It may be recommended 
to Families in particular, as being always free from the impurities which so constantly 
intrude themselves on the attention of the readers in Papers that minister to the depraved 
taste of the multitude, instead of endeavouring to reform it, “ THe Spnynx” is pub- 
lished by W. Lewer, at 147, Strand, (where Orders and Advertisements are received,) 
and is ready for delivery in town every Saturday Evening at four o’clock. It can be 
sent, also, post free, price 10d., by the mail of the same evening, to every part of the 
country. 
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HE Conductors of “« THE WORLD” Westy money take the 
present opportunity of laying claim to the inc support o ? the Christian 
Public, on the ground of the faithfulness and impartiality of their Reports of — 
Meetings, as well as their fearless advocacy of the great principles of Religious Li —_ 
now happil y triumphant. They have been fairly tried on those points for a conside 
period, and they confidently rely on the just jeans of impartial men in their favour. 
In addition to numerous testimonials very handsomely given — the various Periodicals, 
and by the most respectable Ministers oa others at Y Brie Meetings in Town and 
Country, the following recommendations are respectfully presented to the notice of the 
Religious Public. 
“ London, June 30, 1827. 

“ We readily bear testimony to the general faithfulness of the Reports of our 
Public Meetings contained in The World newspaper ; and thinking that such a medium 
of communication was much wanted, we cheerfully recommend it to the support of our 
friends.” 

For the British and Foreign School Society . - « James Millar, Sec. 

For the Committee for Persian Education . . + « James Millar, Sec, 

For the Protestant Society for — Liberty - + John Wilks, Sec 

For the Peace Society . . cuss - «+ James Hargraves, Sec, 

For the London Missionary Society . te - + John Arundel, Sec. 

For the Port of London and Bethel Union Society . . . an Gum Sees. 

For the Home Missionary Society . - « Ingram Cobbin, Cor, Sec. 

For the British and Foreign Seamen’s "Friend Society, To cs ith, See. 
Mariners’ Church and Rivermen’s Bethel Union . . 3 _ 

For the Continental Society . . . . « « « + « «+ Charles ae As. Sec. 

For the Baptist Irish Society . . . . + + + « «+ « Joseph Ivemey, Sec. 

For the Philo-Judean Society . . - + + John Aq. Brown, Sec. 

For the London Auxiliary Society in aid of the aor 
Highland Mission. . . Ss ae . 

For the Religious Tract Society ete % Ge 

For the Craven Chapel Day-School . . . ° 

For the Bloomsbury and Pancras’ School Society ° 

For the Baptist Irish Society . . ° 

On Account of the Discussion at the “Argyle Rooms . 

For the Asylum for Scrofula . . . . ese James Millar, See. 

For the Baptist Home Missionary Society . . . . John Edwards, Sec, 


*,* The Office of The World is removed from No. 2, Old Bailey, to No, 25, Lud- 
gate-hill, where orders and advertisements are received. 


N. B. A few Copies of the early Numbers may be had as above. 


7 J. Fergusson. 


John Davis, Sec. 
. Thomas Wilson, Sec. 
° James Millar, Sec. 
é William Crowther. 
° John Burnet. 


TO MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS. 


cf 


R. LAWSON, of No. 80, LOMBARD STREET, paar 

who has for these last fourteen Years conducted the Country De artment in 

the eminent Banking-house of Messrs. Barctay, Tritton, Bevan, and Co. begs to 

state that he has established an Office for facilitating business in general, and avoiding 

the numerous inconveniences that Traders experience who have no direct correspondent 

in London. Mr. LAWSON offers the use of his Establishment where Persons may 

make their Bills of Exchange payable, and on the day they become due to be provided 

for, without the necessity of an earlier advance. Provision for payment, remitted: in 
approved bills on London, will be discounted. 


Particulars of Terms to be had at the Office. 
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NEW PRINTS, 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY ENGELMANN, GRAF, COINDET, AND CO. 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS 
To their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Clarence and the Princess Augusta, 


92, DEAN STREET, SOHO. 


1. ViEws of WINDSOR CASTLE, and its adjoining Scenery, 
taken from Nature, and drawn on Stone by W. Gauci. In 3 Parts, 

Nos. I. and II. are already published ; No, III. will be ready on the 1st of November. 
Each Number contains Six Prints. Price, plain, 9s. India paper, 12s. 

“* We rejoice to see a work of art calculated to make the alterations of Windsor 
Castle known in every part of the kingdom.”—Literary Gazette. 

“« They are faithful representations of the objects delineated, and are executed with 
great taste.”—Courier. 


2. COSTUME of the BRITISH ARMY in 1828, drawn by M. 
Gauci, from finished Drawings made by E. Hull, Esq. Nos. 1. and If. containing 
Six Prints each. Price 9s. coloured. 


3. VIEWS of NETLEY ABBEY, drawn from Nature, by W. 
Westall, Esq. A. R.A. Price, elephant 4to. plain, il. 11s. 6d. India paper, 2/. 2s. 


This work includes ten large views and one vignette of this beautiful and interesting 
ruin. 


4. VIEWS in the TYROL, drawn by F. Nicotson. Nos. I. and II. 
containing Four Prints each. Price, plain, 6s. India paper, 8s. 


5. SHAKSPEARE in his STUDY.—A full length Portrait drawn 
on Stone by Thomas Fairland, from a Painting by John Boaden. 

“ Certainly one of the finest specimens of Lithography we have seen. The most 
minute details are purely and beautifully made out, and there is at the same time a 
boldness and sharpness of outline which falls very little short of engraving.” —New 
Times, Sept. 6, 1828. 


6. The VILLAGE COQUETTE ; designed and drawn on stone, by 
C. Curitps. Price, India paper, 4s. Proofs ditto, 53. 

“ This print does great credit to the artist’s taste and talent. The youthful maiden 
has been gathering flowers, and is in the act of placing one of the fairest in her bosom; 
her thoughts are, however, wandering: and meanwhile not a few buds have escaped 
from her lap, and the rest seem as if meditating a tumble. The arm is prettily turned, 
and the face beautiful. The back ground of the picture is very pleasing.”—New 
Times, Sept. 6. 


7. The LONDON LITHOGRAPHIC ALBUM, for 1829, will be 
published the beginning of November. The subjects, which are sixteen in number, 
are in progress by the most distinguished artists; and will be completed at a very con- 
siderable increase of expense than heretofore. It is presumed that the selection will be 
found of general interest and splendid specimens of varied excellence in their several 
departments. 


8. VIEWS of HASTINGS ; comprised in Nine Plates, drawn by 
F. Nicholson. Price, plain, 9s. India paper, 14s. 


9. VIEWS of the MADEIRAS,; consisting of Twenty-six Prints. 
By W. Westall, Nicholson, Harding, Nash, Villeneuve, Gauci; after Drawings from 
Nature by the Rev. J. Bulwer, M.A. F.L.S.; accompanied by Descriptions of the 
Views, folio. Price, plain, 5l. 3s, India paper, 41. 4s. 
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MONUMENT TO LORD BYRON. 
Albemarle Street, August 1, 1828. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED: 


Earl of Clare ....ccccccccces Rev. W. L. Bowles 
Sir S. Graham, Bart. Countess of Jersey .......eeqee 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Samuel Rogers, Esq. .........- 
Marquis of Lansdowne Earl of Dudley .......... cece 
The Hon. D. Kinnaird Lord Alvanley  .....essseeees 
I. D’Israeli, Esq. Rt. Hon. R. Peel, M.P. ........ 
Hon. F. Byng W. Yates Peel, Esq., M.P....... 
Marquis of Tavistock, M.P. ...- Hon. L. Stanhope. .........046 
Lieut.-Col. Leake Earl Cowper ......... eerecee 
BODE CR bid cece sicecics Visc. Normanby, M.P. ........ 
J. Phillips, Esq. R.A. A. Baring, Esq.. M.P. ........ 
The Right Hon. Stratford Canning, Francis Jeffray, Esq. .....++0 
M.P. ° : Paul Methuen, Esq. ......+0.. 
C. Baring Wall, Esq. .......+.- Thomas Denman, Esq. 
Duke of Devonshire Michael Bruce, Esq. °.. 
Charles Kemble, Esq. Robert Adair, Esq. .....+... 
Thomas Moore, Esq. . Edward Ellice, Esq. ...... 
Smith, Esq. . 
Lieut.-Col. D’ Aguilar ........4 
Edward W. Foster, Esq. ....+ 
Tho. E, Foster, Esq. ....sesee0 
Thomas Hope, Esq. .....+.0+ 
Messrs, Galignani, (Paris) ...... 
Lady Caroline Powlett ........ 
Lady Lyndhurst ..........0+ 
Marquis of Sligo .....+...000 
Chandos Leigh, Esq. .......0.- 
J. B. Trevanion, Esq. ...+.+.0s 
Von Goethe, of Weimar ........ 
P. Low, Esq. ee eee eee em eeeree 
John Jeremie, Esq. ...... 
Mr, Pigott ..cccccscccccccece 
Mrs, Pigot ....ceecee 
Lord F. Gower .....seeeeeees 
H. W. Vincent, Esq, .....0200 
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W. S. Rose, Esq. .. 

J. C. Hobhouse, Esq. .........- 
John Murray, Esq. ...+-+-+-+s . 
Lord Sidney Osborne .........- 
The Rev. G. Attwich 

Rt. Hon, Sir James Mackintosh .. 
David Baillie, Esq. .....+++-- 
M. A. Shee, Esq., R.A. ....-++ 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq. .......+- ° 
H. H. Joy, Esq. 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. ..... 
W. J. Bankes, Esq. ..... ian 
Thomas Davison, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Wildman 

James Sinith, Esq. ..+....- 

The Hon. Geo. Agar Ellis 

Lord Dacre ....... a60eeeece 
Edward Finden, Esq. .......+++ 
Stephen Dickson, Esq. 
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Subscriptions will be received at the following Banking Houses, both in Great Britain 
and on the Continent : 

Messrs. Ransom and Co., Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, and Co., Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
and Messrs. Drummond and Co., London; Messrs. Ball and Plunkett, and Messrs. La- 
touche, Dublin; Sir W. Forbes and Co., Edinburgh; Messrs. Lafitte, Paris; Messrs. 
Hentsch and Co., Geneva; Messrs. Barry and Co., Genoa ; Messrs. Donat, Horsey, and 
Co., Florence; Messrs, Torlonia, Rome; Messrs. Falconet, Naples; Messrs, Gogel, 
Frankfort. 

The Sub-Committee consists of the following Members, to whom Communications 
may be addressed, directed to No. 50, Albemarle-street; W.J. Bankes, Esq.; Earl of 
Clare; Hon. G. Agar Ellis, M.P.; J. C. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P.; Lord Holland; Hon, 
D. Kinnaird ; Samuel Rogers, Esq.; John Murray, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 
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ALBEMARLE Street, Sept. 1. 


Mr. MURRAY 
HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


——— 


1. The LORD BISHOP HEBER’s Journey through the Upper Provinces of India. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 


u. The Right Hon. LORD GRENVILLE on the Sinking Fund, Second Edition. 
8v0. 3s. * P 


wu. T.P. COURTNAY, M.P. Vice President of the Board of Trade. Reply to Lord 
Grenville’s Essay on the Sinking Fund. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


iv. HAJJI BABA in England, 2 vols. sm. 8vo. 15s. 


v. SIR JOHN. MALCOLM, G.C.B. K.L.S. Governor of Bombay, Sketches of 
Persian Life and Manners, Second Edition. 2 vols. 15s. ° 


vi. WASHINGTON IRVING’s Life and Voyages of Columbus, 4 vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 
vir. BOECKH. Public Economy of Athens, 2 vols. 8vo. 1l. 6s. 
vit. LIEUT.-COL. NAPIER, C.B. History of the Peninsular War. 8vo. 11. 


1x. VISCOUNT STRANGFORD’s Observations on Lieut.-Colonel Napier’s Penin- 
sular War, 8vo. Is. 6d. 


x. COLONEL NAPIER’s Reply to Lord Strangford. 8vo. — 1s. 6d. 


x1. VISCOUNT STRANGFORD's further Observations occasioned by Lieut.-Col, Napier’s 
Reply. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


xu. COLONEL SORRIL’s Notes relative to the Campaign of 1808-1809, in the North 


of Spain. In reference to some Passages in Lieut.-Col.’ Napier’s History of the War 
in-the Peninsula. 8vo. ; 


x1. SOUTHEY’s War in Spain and Portugal, New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 


xiv. Right Hon. R. WILMOT HORTON, M.P._ Protestant Securities. Second 
Edition. * 8v0. 8s. 


xv. The Very Rev. the DEAN OF CHESTER on the Coronation Oath, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


xvi. CHARLES BUTLER, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Reply to the Dean of Chester. 
8vo. 2s. 


xvi. The Rev. C. W. LE BAS. Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 2s. 6d. 

xvi, DEATH-BED SCENES. A New Edition, in 4 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

xix. CAPTAIN LYON’s Residence in Merico, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

xx. CAPTAIN BEECHEY’s Expedition to the Syrtes and Cyrenaica, 4to. 31. 3s. 
xx1 CAPTAIN PARRY ’s recent Expedition to the North Pole. 4to. 2l. 2s. 
xxu. CAPTAIN SMYTH’s Present State of Sardinia. 8vo. 16s. 


xxiu. COLONEL DENHAM and CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON’s Discoveries in 
Africa. A New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1l. 16s. 


xxiv. CAPTAIN PARRY’s Voyages, in 5 pocket volumes, with Portrait, Map, and 
Views. 1. 
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(Mr. Murray’s Works—continued.) 


xxv. LORD BYRON’s Works, in 4 pocket volumes, with Portrait and Plates. 18s. 
xxvr. WILLIAM SOTHEBY, Esq. Italy and other Poems. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
xxvu. SADLER’s Evils of Ireland and their Remedies, 8vo. 12s. 

ie See ene eer 
xxix. Dr. WHEATLY, President of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, on Rhetoric, 8vo. 12s- 
xxx. The BISHOP of LANDAFF. Prelectiones Academica. New Edit. 8vo. 10s. 
xxx1. LIEUT.-COL. BRIGGS. Lettersn India, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

xxxu. SAMUEL ROGERS. Italy, in Prose and Verse. Part II. fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


xxxm1. CAPTAIN FRANKLIN ’s interesting Narrative of his Second Expedition to 
explore the Shores of the Polar Sea. With 31 Engravings. 4to. 4l. 4s. 

xxxtv. NOTES to ASSIST the MEMORY in various SCIENCES. Second Edition. 
foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

xxxv. The Rev. HENRY LINDSAY’s Practical Lectures on the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 10s. 

xxxvi. SALMONIA;; or, Days of Fly-Fishing. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xxxvu. An EXPLANATION of the TWO SACRAMENTS, and the Occasional 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England. By a Lapy. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


xxxvi. FELLOWS’s Historical Memoirs of Charles the First. 4to. 3i. 3s. 


xxxix. EPISTLES IN VERSE. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
xt. DRAKE’s Mornings in Spring. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


xu. LE BAS, Considerations on Miracles. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


xin. MARIA CALCOTT’s History of Spain. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. Printed uniformly 
with Mrs. Marxuam’s Histories of England and France. 

xu. KENRICK’s Greek Exercises. 8vo. 6s. 

xiv. BRANDE’s Tables of Specific Gravities and Equivalents. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

xiv. FRANKLYN’s Present State of Hayti. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

xLv1. BRIDGE’s Annals of Jamaica. 8vo. Vol.I. 15s. 


xivi. A Second Series of the FAIRY LEGENDS of the SOUTH of IRELAND. 
With Copper and Wood Engravings. 2 vols. fc. 1l. Is. 


xLvim. The Second Volume of GABRIELE ROSSETTI’s Divina Commedia di Dante. 
8vo. li. 


xurx. BLUNT’s Veracity of the Gospels. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Lt. Mrs. MARKHAM’s History 7 France, 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. Uniform with 
Marxuam’s England and Spain. 
tt. SMEDLEY’s Marriage in Cana. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
uit. HALLAM’s Constitutional History of England. 2 vols. 4to. 41. 
tut. The Hon. G. AGAR ELLIS’s History of “‘ The Iron Mask.” 10s. 6d. 
tiv. HUMPHREYS’s Observations on Real Property. 8vo. 15s. 
tv. C. P. COOPER, Esq. on the Court of Chancery. 8vo. 12s. 
tv1. The GOLD-HEADED CANE. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
tv. COLONEL DE LACY EVANS on the Designs of Russia. 8vo. 
ivi. N. W. SENIOR, A.M, Leetures on Wealth, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
NO. V. 
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In the Press, and speedily will be published, 


.GERMAN AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES. 


AN ATTEMPT, by practical and fundamental Rules, adapted to 
Beginners, to facilitate the Acquisition of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, as well 
in Speaking as in Writing; together with an Alphabetical Collection of IDIOMS, 
containing literal and correct Translations of the two Languages, calculated to illus- 
trate the Peculiarities of German Phraseology, accompanied by two Lithographic 
Tables, exhibiting the Alphabet and forty Copies of German current Hand-writing. 


By J. F. REYMANN, 
Teacher of the German Language, and Master at the Western Literary Institution. 


This Work will be particularly intended for Pupils who have made some progress in 
the first principles of the German Language, and who are tolerably. well acquainted 
with the pronunciation. It will contain a great variety of well-written and amusing 
Dialogues, with a suitable Vocabulary, where necessary, and an Alphabetical List of 
the Verbs, &c. It will further explain the New System of Declensions, which, ac- 
cording to the Literary Union of Berlin and Frankfort, are reduced to three. Prac- 
tical Examples will accompany each. It will also include-the whole of the Prepositions, 
with the cases they govern distinctly marked, and illustrated with short Phrases. An 
alphabetical Collection of Idioms, with literal and elegant translations, exemplifying 
the character of the two Languages, will also be added. ‘The Work will be printed on 
a fine wove paper, with anew type. The price to Subscribers will be Six Shillings. 


Printed for Treuttel, Wiirtz, Treuttel Jun. and Richter, Soho Square. 


This Day is Published, Dedicated by Permission to the Right Honourable the Postmaster 


General, 
A New Edition, price 14s. in Boards, or 16s. half-bound, of 


ARY’S ITINERARY, carefully corrected; being an accurate 
Survey of the Great Roads, both direct and across, throughout England and 
Wales, with part of Scotland ; made by command of his Majesty’s Postmaster General 
for official purposes: with Routes to upwards of 9000 Places not given in any other 
Work of this description ; the whole of the Noblemen and Gentlemen's Seats ; a com- 
plete List of the London and Provincial Stage Coaches, Maps of the principal Watering 
Places, and a general Map of England and Wales, &c. &c. 
Printed for G. and J. CARY, 86, St. James’s Street, and may be had of the Principal 
Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 


Note.—This Werk may be had bound with a Set of County Maps, of a corresponding 
size, price il, 16s. calf gilt. 


TO DETECT AND PREVENT IMPOSITION. 


—_— 


HE NOBILITY, GENTRY, and the PUBLIC, who wish to pos- 

sess the PATENT EVER-POINTED PENCIL, will please to observe, that 
S. MORDAN, & CO. PATENT, is stamped on the body of the Case; and to obtain 
the right Lead will also please to observe, that each dozen of their Leads is secured 
with a belt signed “ S$, Morvan & Co. Warrantep :”—N.B, No others will fit the 
Cases, or can be depended upon as tu quality or size. 
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Published by F. A. Brocxuaus, Leipsig ; 


And sold in London by Trevrrex & Wirtz, Trevrret, Jun. and 
Ricurer, at whose House may be seen Specimens. 


ALLGEMEINE DEUTSCHE 
REAL-ENCYCLOPADIE 


FUR 
DIE GEBILDELTEN STANDE. 
(CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON.) 
In Twelve Volumes. 


The Seventh Original Edition, of which the first nine Volumes are already published, 
in a large type, and a full octavo size. The three remaining Volumes are proceeding 
rapidly through the press, and will certainly be ready in the course of the year. The 
following is the Subscription prices of the various editions :— 

No. 1, on white printing paper . . . . «£4 4.0 
No. 2, on fine writing paper. . . . - - 510 0 
No. 3, on a beautiful wove vellum paper . . 9 9 O 


Just published, (in German, ) 
LECTURES ON PRISON DISCIPLINE ; or, on the Ameliora- 


tion of Prisons, and the moral Improvement of Prisoners, discharged Culprits, &c. 
delivered in Berlin by N. H: JULIUS, D.M. Published with Additions, and an 
Introduction on the numbers, species, and causes of the increase of Crimes in the 
several States of Europe and America. Berlin. 1828. gr. 8vo. With four Litho 
graphs and six tables, Price 16s. 6d. 


The above Lectures were delivered last year with great success before a numerous 
and learned auditory of statesmen and philanthropists, and have already been pro- 
nounced by Professor Abegg, of Konigsberg, to exhibit a complete historical, political, 
legal, moral, and religious view of the subject. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
they will be well received, not only by his auditors but by jurists in general. 


This day is published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 18s, boards, 


OMERI ODYSSEA GRACE et LATINE. Edidit, Anno- 
tationesque, ex Notis nonnullis Manuscriptis a SAMUELE CLARKE, S.T.P. 
Relictis, partim collectas, adjecit Samust Crarxe, S.R.S. Editio Sexta. 

Londini: Impensis Longman and Soc.; G, B. Whittaker; Roberti Scholey ; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; T, and J, Allman: et Edinburgi, Stirling and Kenney ; et J. Fair- 
bairn. 

*,* This Edition has been carefully compared with the Grenville Edition, and also 
collated with the last Edition by Wolf, by A, Craic, A.M., and it is hoped will be 
found the most correct hitherto printed. 


c 2 
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MERCANTILE REPORTS. 


RREPoRtTS of Mercantile Cases, determined in the Courts of Com- 
mon Law, both at Nisi Prius and in Bank, with Copious Notes. By F. M. 
DANSON and J. H. LLOYD, Esqrs. of the Inner Temple, Barristers at Law. 
Vol. I. Part. I. price 4s. 


aI 


ECCLESIASTICAL REPORTS. 


REPORTS of Cases Argued and Determined in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts at Doctors’ Commons, and in the High Court of Delegates. By JOHN 
HAGGARD, LL.D. Vol. I. Part 1. containing Cases in Michaelmas Term, 1827, and 
Hilary Term, 1828, price 16s, 

ae 


LAW MAGAZINE. 


No. I. of the Law Magazine, or Quarterly Review of Jurisprudence. 
The Second Edition, price 5s. 
No. II. is in the Press. 


Wm. Benning, Law Bookseller, 52, Fleet Street, London. 


Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 
A FRACTICAL TREATISE on DISEASES of the SKIN, arranged 


with a view to their Constitutional Causes and Local Characters; those subjects 
to which the Royal College of Surgeons awarded the Jacksonian Prize, 


By SAMUEL PLUMBE, M.R.C.S. 
Surgeon to the Royal Metropolitan Infirmary for Children, &c. 


‘Section 1. Comprehends the Description and Method of Treatment of those 
_— which affect and disfigure the Face, together with Ringworm, Scalled Head, 
Cc. 
2. Those marked by Chronic Inflammation, as Leprosy, Scaly Tetter, &c. 
..3. The Cutaneous Affections of Infants, and those of a salutary Nature to the Con- 
stitution of Adults. 
4. Impetige, the Itch, Mercurial Diseases, &c. 
5, 6. Those which depend upon Debility of System and Deranged Digestive Organs, 
&e. &e. 
Published by T. and G. Underwvod, 32, Fleet Street. 


Dr. JOHNSON ON THE STOMACH. 


— 
Fifth Edition, Enlarged, price 6s. 6d. boards. 


N ESSAY on the MORBID SENSIBILITY of the STOMACH 
and BOWELS, as the proximate Cause or characteristic Condition of Indiges- 
tion, Nervous Irritability, Mental Despondency, Hypochondriacism, and many other 
Ailments; with an improved Method of Treatment, Medicinal and Dietetic. To which 
are added, Observations on the Diseases and Regimen of Invalids, &c. 
By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
Physician to His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 


Published by T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Strect. 
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Books published by Joun R. Prizstiey, Great Russell Street, 
Covent Garden. 


1, IMROD ; a Discourse eyes certain Passages of History and 
Fable. 3.vols, 8vo. il. 11s. 6d. 


2. A PROSODIACAL LEXICON of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 


for the Use of SCHOOLS. Translated from the German of Professor Griffe, by J. E. 
TAYLER. Post 8vo. 6s. 


3. TURSELLINUS de PARTICULIS LATIN ORATIONIS, 


post curas Thomasii et Schwarz, edidit. Anglicaque Interpretatione (vice Germanice,) 
instruxit JACOBUS. BAILEY. 


4. A VOCABULARY, Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, by E. Smrra ; 
revised by the Rev. J. F. USKO. 12mo. 5s. 


5. THE SAMARITAN and SYRIAC ALPHABET, with a Praxis 


to each, 1s. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON TEXT BOOKS. 


This Day are published, 


1. DR. LARDNER’s Euclid. 8vo. 7s. boards. 
2, Dr. LARDNER’s TRIGONOMETRY. Second Edit. 8vo. 12s. 
3. Dr. LARDNER’s CALCULUS. 8vo. 2ls. 


4. INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA, translated from Bovurpon. 
By PROFESSOR DE MORGAN, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


5. Dr. PANIZZI's Serection from ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
Post 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


6. Dr. TURNER’s CHEMISTRY. Second Edition. One large 
Volume 8vo. 18s. 


7. PHARMACOPGRIA NOSOCOMII ACADEMIZ: LONDI- 
NENSIS. 1s. 6d. boards. 


London: Printed for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower Street, Bookseller and Pub- 
lisher to the University of London; and sold by James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-Row. 


This Day are published, 
OCH’s INTERLINEAR METHOD (Hesrew), in Octavo, ‘8s: 
boards ; or with the original Hebrew Text, 10s. 6d. 
The BOOK of GENESIS in English-Hebrew, accompanied by 2 an 
Interlinear Translation, Grammatical Introduction, and Philological Notes. 


London: Printed for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower Street, Bookseller and Pub- 
isher to the University of London; and sold by James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
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The Seventh Edition, price 3s. 6d: neatly bound and ‘lettered, of 
ARDING’S SYSTEM OF SHORT-HAND WRITING. “ It 


forms altogether the most concise, luminous, and cheap Manual of Stenography 
which has yet made its appearance. . . . . . We know of no Publication by which the 
Art may be so readily learned, or its characters, when written, so easily decyphered.” 


*,* Upwards of 10,000 Copies have been circulated during the last Five Years. 
HARDING'S NEW COMMERCIAL COPIES, Price 1s. 


SHERWOOD’'S (Mrs.) HISTORY of my UNCLE TIMOTHY. 
2s. 6d. extra boards. 


The above are sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


OLD PLAYS, 
Publishing in Monthly Parts, uniformly with the last Edition of Dodsley’s Collection, 


NEW SERIES of OLD PLAYS, now for the first time Re- 
printed, with Illustrations and Notes. By J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. 


No. 3, just-published, containing The MISFORTUNES OF ARTHUR, by Thomas 
Hughes, assisted by Lord Bacon: beautifully printed on yellow laid paper. .Crown 
Octavo, price 2s. 6d. and on Large Paper, 3s. 6d. 


Printed for Septimus Prowett, 55, Pall Mall. Of whom may be had, the New 
Edition of Dodsley’s Select Collection of OLD PLAYS, with additional Notes and 
Corrections. By the late Isaac Reed, Octavius Gilchrist, and the Editor. Beautifully 


printed on yellow laid paper, 12 vols. crown 8vo., price 51. 8s. and large paper, 81. 8s. 
uniform with Gifford’s Ben Jonson. 


*‘ The New Edition of Dodsley, in 12 vols. recently finished, is one of the most 
useful and valuable dramatic works of the Age.”—Lit. Gaz. 


Speedily will be published, in 4to. with a Portrait of the Author, engraved by 
Thompson, from a Painting by Hobday, 


N UNIVERSAL PRAYER, a Poem; DEATH; a VISION of 


HEAVEN ; and a VISION of HELL. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” &c. 


Also, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
The OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY. Sixth Edition. 


London : printed for Samuc] Maunder, Newgate-street. 
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Law Books published by J.& W.'T.Cuarke, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


, cEeagiak: 
This Day is published, in a large Volume, Royal Octavo, price £1 : 10s. boards, 


A TREATISE on the EQUITY JURISDICTION of the HIGH 
COURT OF CHANCERY. By GEORGE JEREMY, Esq. of Linedin’s 
Inn, Barrister at Law. 

*,* The Author's design has been to explain the principles upon which this highly 
important jurisdiction is exercised, and to point out in a comprehensive and familiar 
manner, with especial reference to the jurisdiction of the Courts of Law, the instances 
in which those principles are applied. 

In a large Volume Octavo. ; 

2. INSTITUTES of the LAWS of HOLLAND. By J. Vanpxr- 
LINDEN, Judge of the Court of First Instance at Amsterdam ; now translated by order 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Bathurst, by J. HENRY, Esq, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law, and Senior Commissioner of Legal Inquiry into the Administration of 
Justice in the West Indian and South American Colonies. 


This Work will be found to contain the Law in force at Demerara, Berbice, the Cape, 
of Good Hope, and Ceylon. 


The following Works will be found to present one continued Series of the Digests of Reports 
from the earliest to the latest period. 

3. COVENTRY and HUGHES’ ANALYTICAL DIGESTED 
INDEX to the COMMON LAW REPORTS from Henry III. to the Commence- 
ment of the Reign of George III., contained in the Reports of Aleyn, Anderson, 
Andrews, Barnardiston, Barnes, Blackstone, Sir W. Beloe and Dalison, Beudloe, 
Bridgman, Browalow and Goldesborough, Bulstrode, Bunbury, Burrow, Carter, 
Carthew, Coke, Comberbach, Comyn, Cooke, Croke, Cunningham, Davis, Dyer; 
Fitzgibbon, Foley, Fortescue, Foster, Freeman, Gilbert, Godbolt, Gouldsborough, 
Hardres, Hardwicke, Hetley, Hobart, Holt, Hutton, Jenkins, Jones, Keble, Keilway, 
Kelynge, Kenyon, Latch, Leonard, Levinz, Ley, Lilly, Littleton, Lutwyche, March, 
Modern, Moore, Noy, Owen, Palmer, Parker, Plowden, Pollexfen, Popham, Raymond, 
Ridgway, Rolle, Salkeld, Saunders, Sayer, Seville, Shower, Siderfin, Skinner, Strange, 
Style, Touben, Ventris, Wills, Wilson, Winch, Year Books, Yelverton. In 2 large 
vols. royal 8vo. 3l. 6s. By THOMAS COVENTRY, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Bar- 
rister at Law, and SAMUEL HUGHES, of the Inner Temple, Esq. , 

This Work will be found an excellent substitute for the Old Reports, as well as-an 
ample guide to the foundation of the Modern Reports. 


4. HAMMOND'’s NEW DIGEST to the TERM REPORTS.— 
A DIGESTED INDEX to the TERM REPORTS, and others, analytically arranged ; 
containing all the Points of Law argued and determined in the Court of King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, during the Reigns of Geo. IIT. and to the 8th Geo. IV. 
1827, contained in the Reports of Anstruther, H. Blackstone, W. Blackstone, Bosan- 
quet and Puller, Barnewall and Alderson, Barnewall and Creswell, Broderick and 
Bingham, Burrow, Cowper, Douglas, Durnford and East, East, Forrest, Lofft, Marshall, 
Maule and Selwyn, Moore, New Reports, Price, Smith, Taunton,. Wightwick, and 
Wilson ; with Tables of Reference, &c. ; containing the substance of above One Hundred 
Volumes. Second Edition, considerably improved and enlarged. By ANTHONY 
HAMMOND, Esq. of the InnerTemple. In 2 large vols. royal 8vo. i. 10s. 


5. ANNUAL LAW DIGEST, 1826.—Awn Awnatnyricat Dicestr of 
the Reports of Cases decided in the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer, in Chancery, at the Rolls, and in the Vice Chancellor's Court, in Parlia- 
ment, in the Consistory Court, Arches Court, Prerogative and Peculiars, and im 
Bankruptcy and Nisi Prius, in the Year 1826. Continued annually. Royal 8vo. 9s. 
By HENRY JEREMY, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

This Work, on perusal, will be found of great value, as it embraces all the decisions 
of the different Courts that arise in the course of the preceding year: and, from the 


circumstance of being published annually, affords a ready reference to all the points 
decided during that period. 
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WORKS 
Just Published by Mr. Cotsurn, New Burlington Street. 


I. 
EMOIRS of the DUKE of ROVIGO, (SAVARY,) Minister 
of Police under Napoleon. WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. Complete in 4 
vols, 8vo. English, 3i. 4s. French, 2l. 16s. 

N.B. Each Volume of Mr. Colburn’s Edition comprises Two of the Paris Edition. 

“ These Memoirs are invaluable.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Notwithstanding the thousand and one ‘ Memoirs’ that have already been pub- 
lished respecting Napoleon, to form a just and complete idea of his character, the 
* Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo’ must be read. Coming from an individual so high 
in office, intrusted with the management of such difficult negotiations, these Memoirs 
may be considered among the most important that have yet appeared on the subject.” 
—London Weekly Review. 

‘¢ The Duke’s Memoirs possess much of the dignity and importance of history, and 
will take their enduring place in all historical libraries, when other perishable memoirs 
of the day shall have sunk into oblivion.” —New Monthly Magazine. 


Il. 

ST. PETERSBURGH : a JOURNAL of TRAVELS to and from 
that Capital, through Flanders, the Rhenish Provinces, Prussia, Russia, Poland, Silesia, 
Saxony, Germany, and France. By A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D. F.RS. F.L.S. 
M.R.L, &c. In 9 large vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates. 2l. 5s. 


Ill. 
JOURNAL of TRAVELS to PERU ; a Passage across the Cordil- 
lera of the Andes in the Winter of 1827, performed on foot in the Snow, and a Journey 
across the Pampas. By LIEUT. C. BRAND, R.N. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 12s. 


IV. ° 
PARRIANA :—Sxercues of the late Rev. Samven Parr, LL.D. 
Edited by E. H. BARKER, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk. In one large vol. 8vo. 16s. 
“T love to exhibit sketches of my illustrious friend by various hands.” —-Boswell. 
“‘ T admired him as a great, illustrious, faulty human being; whose character, like 


all the noblest works of human composition, should be determined by its excellencies, 
not by its defects.” —Sir Philip Francis’s Speech. 


Vv. 

The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME of the MEMOIRS 
and CORRESPONDENCE of the late DR. SAMUEL PARR, with Biographical 
Notices and Anecdotes of many of his Friends, Pupils, and Contemporaries. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM FIELD. In 8vo. with Portrait. 14s. 


Vi. 

The POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS CAMPBELL, Ese. now 
first collected. In 2 vols. small 8vo. with a fine Portrait, engraved by Burnet, after 
the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 183s. 

“ This handsome though small edition of Mr. Campbell’s Poetical Works must be 
received with universal favour. Never did poet produce a work more deserving of 
female acceptation.— Literary Gasette. 

Vil. 

The BRIDE; a Drama. By Joanna Batuue, Authoress of “ Plays 
on the Passions.” Second Edition. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘ With the most praiseworthy object, Miss Baillie has constructed a drama, which, 
in interest of fable, and felicity of language, is at least equal to those admirable works 
which have procured for their Authoress such lasting praise.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
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DULAU & Co. FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 


37, SOHO SQUARE, ; 
Have now on Sale, at Very Reduced Prices, 
LIBERT, DESCRIPTION des MALADIES de la PEAU, com- 
plete, 12 Livns. gr. in folio, coloriées, 281. : 


CLOQUET (J.), ANATOMIE de !'HOMME, Liv. 1 & 39 in fo. 
Prix de chaque Livrsn. 8s. 


CUVIER, RECHERCHES sur les OSSEMENS FOSSILES.— 


7 vols, 4to. derniére Edition, 11l. 11s. 
DICTIONNAIRE de MEDECINE, 21 vols. 8vo. 61. 6s. 


DICTIONNAIRE des SCIENCES MEDICALES. 60 vols. 8vo. 
14l. 

CAILLIAUD, VOYAGE 3a l’OASIS de THEBES, et dans les deserts 
poe a l’Orient et a l’Occident de la Thébaide, en 1815 et 1818. 1 Liv. in fo. avec 
planches. 34. 


— VOYAGE 4 MEROE au FLEUVE BLANC au déla 
de Fazoql dans le midi du Royaume de Sennar, 4 Syouah et dans cing autres Oasis, 


fait dans les Années 1819, 1820, 1821, & 1822. 4 vols. 8vo. avec deux Vols, de 
planches, in fo. 131. 13s. 


oeciiabi<csiaeill —— Papier Vélin, 201. 
——-—— Atlas des Cartes, il. 5s. 
CARTE de ’VEGYPTE et de la Nubie, gr. in fo. 6s. 6d. 


VOYAGE PITTORESQUE de CONSTANTINOPLE et des Rives 
du Bosphore d’aprés les dessins de Melling, 2 vols. Atlas fo, vellum paper, brilliant 
impressions of the Plates, half-bound, red morocco. 601. 


CHOISEUL GOUFFIER (M. Le Duc de),, VOYAGE PITTO- 
RESQUE de laGRECE. 3 vols. gr. in fo. early and most brilliant impressions, 271. 
D’'OHSSON, TABLEAU GENERAL de !EMPIRE OTTOMAN, 


3 vols. gr. in fo. 251. 


MUSEE FRANCAIS, 4 vols. gr. in fo. avec le MUSEE ROYAL, 
2 vols. gr. in fo. in all Six Volumes, red morocco, gilt leaves and joints, by C. Herring, 
Impressions of the Plates equal to Proofs. 1901. 


GRATIS. 
This day is published, 


J. H. BURN’S 
SHEET LIST OF RARE & VALUABLE BOOKS. ° 


— 


[HE Books are invariably best Editions, and in good condition, at 
Low Prices, for prompt Payment. 

As this, and ell J.H. BURN’s future Lists may be transmitted to Country Corre- 
spondents at the cost of a single postage, Gentlemen, and Country Booksellers, who 
may be desirous of receiving it, are respectfully requested to forward their Address and 
Instructions prrect to J. H. Burn, who will feel happy in attending to their Orders, , 

20, King Street, Covent Garden. 
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BOOKS 


Lately printed for the University of Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. 


Sold by J. PARKER, Oxford; and by Messrs, PAYNE and FOSS, Pall Mall, 
London, 


At the following Prices in Sheets : 


ULL’s WORKS, collected and Revised by the Rev. E. Burton, 
with Nelson’s Life. 7 vols. 8vo. 1827. 31. 8s. 


BURTON’s TESTIMONIES of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the 
Divinity of Christ. 1826. 8vo. 10s. 


CHANDLER’s TRAVELS in GREECE and ASIA MINOR, with 
Plates. @ vols. 8vo, 1825. 17s. 


CLARENDON’s HISTORY of the REBELLION, with the sup- 
pressed Passages, and Notes by Warburton, &c. 8 vols. 8vo. 3i. 6s, Large paper, 
101, 

CLARENDON’s LIFE, and CONTINUATION, with the sup- 
pressed Passages. 3 vols. 8vo, Large paper, 4l. Small paper, 11, 10s. 

The CLERGYMAN’s INSTRUCTOR, or a Collection of Tracts 
on the Ministerial Duties. Svo. 1827. 6s. 6d. 

CLINTON’s FASTI HELLENICI.—The Civil and Literary Chro- 
nology of Greece, from the LVth to the CXXIVth Olympiad. Second edition, with 
additions. 1827. 4to. il. 8s. 6d. 

COTTON’s TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER. 1825. 8vo. 8s. 


CRAMER’s GEOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL DESCRIP- 


TION of ANCIENT ITALY, with a Map of Italy and Plan of Rome. @ vols. 8vo. 
1826. 11, 10s. 


——as 2 vols. 8vo. without the Map, 11. 
—— Map, on two sheets, 15s. 


FORMULARIES of FAITH set forth by the King’s Authority, 
during the Reign of Henry VIII. 1825. 8vo. 63. 6d. 


SCOTT’s CHRISTIAN LIFE and WORKS. 6 vols. 8vo. 1826. 
2l. 5s. 


HOMERI ODYSSEA cum Scholiis Veteribus, Accedunt Batracho- 
myomachia, Hymni, Fragmenta. 2% vols, 8vo. 1827. 14s. Large paper, 2l. 25. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM.—Accedunt Parallela S. Scripture Loca 
necnon Vetera Evangeliorum et Epistolarum Capitula et Canones Eusebii. 12mo. 
1827. 7s. 6d. 


SYLLOGE CONFESSIONUM sub tempus Reformande Ecclesie 
editarum; videlicet, Professio Fidei Tridentini, Confessio Helvetica, Augustana, Sax- 


onica, Belgica, Subjiciuntur Catechismus, Heidelbergensis et Canones Synodi Dor- 
drechtane. 8vo. 1827. 7s. 6d. 


INDICES GRAECITATIS quos in singalus ORATORES ATTI- 
CCS confecit J.J. Reiskius. Passim emendati et in unum corpus redacti opera '. 


Mitchell, A.M. Coll. Sidneiensis apud Cantabrigienses Nuper Socii. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 5s. 
Large Paper, 3i. 
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Dedicated with Permission to Stn Taomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


UTLINES from fhe ANCIENTS. Etched by F. C. LEWIS; 


with an Introductory Essay and Critical Descriptions, by GEORGE CUM- 
BERLAND, Esq. 


This Work will consist of about Eighty Etchings in Outline, and will be completed 
in Four Parts, each Part containing Twenty Etchings. Parts I. II. and II, are pub- 
lished ; and Part IV, will appear in a few days. Imperial 8vo. price 15s. each part ; 
imperial 4to. 11, 4s.: and a few copies on India paper, 11. 10s. 


Published by S. Prowett, 55, Pall Mall. 


M‘LEAN’S CARICATURES. 


ee 


PoLticaL and HUMOUROUS CARICATURES, of a Superior 
Description, publishing daily by THOMAS M‘LEAN, 26, Haymarket, London, 
where may be had large or small Collections, every description of Sporting and 
Coloured Saecaee. Mail and Stage Coaches, Fashionable Carriages, French Prints, 


*,* The Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


NEW MUSIC, 
Published by Maynew and Co. 17, Old Bond Street. 


se 


ARNETT’S SONGS of the MINSTRELS, price 15s.; dedicated 
by permission to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent; 
Ccntiialinge— 
Albert was the bravest Knight .......0-+.+0+ vetewieie Bohemian Minstrel. 
Fair Christabel was a Lady bright ........... 
The Mountaineer’s Return 
At a Moonlight hour a Lady listen’d 
A Highland Minstrel Boy 
Two Pages met in a Forrest . . 
Come strike the Harp in Woman’s praise ...... se sees Trish Minstrel. 
I knew a Sicilian Maid ......... henmenes aqedhennse Sicilian Minstrel. 
A Harper sat by a tranquil Stream .. ++eeeeeeee Welsh Minstrel. 
In earlier a have often stray’d Spanish Minstrel. 
A Minstrel Savoyard Savoyard Minstrel. . 
Merrily, merrily sounds the Horn German Minstrel. 
The following are Harmonized :— 

The Bohemian Minstrel for Three Voices. 

The Venetian Minstrel for Two Voices. 

The Spanish Minstrel for ditto ditto. 

The German Minstrel .......+..2e+eeeeees as Glee and Chorus. 


The whole of the above are arranged for the Spanish Guitar, in Four Books, by 
Charles Eulenstein, Price 2s. 6d. ode 


“ These compositions are entitled ‘ Songs of the Minstrels,’ and do equal hondur to 
the poet and the musician. They contain airs of twelve different uations, and very 
happily ro the various characters of them all, Indeed, we may well pronounce 
them to form another of Mr. Barnett’s truly characteristic works adapted te words at 
the same time highly lyrical and expressive. The Scotch, Venetian, Savoyard, German 
and Spanish airs are particularly attractive ; and we are sure that when its merits are 
known, this series will find a place in every drawing-room.”—Vide Literary Gazette. 
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LIGHT-HOUSE, 201, STRAND, LONDON. 


i 


JONES, Manufacturer of the IMPROVED DOUBLE 

e CAPPED FIRE BOXES, with perfumed Matches, warranted to resist the 

action of any Atmosphere in the World. Every description of Fire Boxes and Floating 
Lights. 


S. JONES’S IMPROVED PATENT PERIPURIST, or POR- 
TABLE KITCHEN. 


S. Jones, in offering an Improvement to the Public on the old Peripurist, does so 
with full confidence, in consequence of his practical knowledge and the valuable sug- 
gestions of scientific men ; the improvement is, that it is much easier and quicker lighted, 
and boils in two-thirds of the time. The Machine will last four times as long ; admirably 
adapted to Warm Climates, Ships, Chambers, and Kitchens; it enables any — in 
afew minutes, to prepare a comfortable Breakfast. It boils water, prepares Coffee aud 
Chocolate in a very superior manner ; boils Eggs, cooks a Beef-steak or slice of Ham, 
and all in less than ten minutes. 

For Dinner, it will prepare Soup, steam Vegetables, and cook Fish, Chops, or Steaks, 
at the same time; and for all this OnE Fanrnine’s Wortn oF Fvet is more than 
sufficient. Price 12s. each, and upwards. 


S.JONES’S IMPROVED SELF-ACTING ALCOHOL BLOW- 
PIPE, for boiling a Pint of Water in Five Minutes. 


The advantage of the Improved Apparatus is, that the whole of the water can’ be 
boiled in half the time of any other invention. The original Blowpipe only boiling the 
upper part of the Water contained in the Pot, while the lower part remains as cold as 
when first putin. The Improved Blowpipe is peculiarly adapted for boiling Water for 
Shaving. Itisalso very economical for boiling Eggs, Coffee, &c. on the Breakfast 
Table, or for warming Gruel, Tapioca, or Wine for an Invalid, preventing the necessity 
of lighting a fire, and creating no dirt, unpleasant smell, or smoke. Price 23s. 


S. JONES’S IMPROVED STEAM BUG DESTROYERS, 
which will not only effectually destroy the Bug and Nit, but cleanse the Bedstead of 
any filth and dirt that may have accumulated in the chinks and joints. There is no 
occasion to take the Bedstead to pieces, nor will the process injure the most splendid 
furniture. The Machine will also be found very effective in destroying the Blight on 
Fruit Trees, Plants, &c. and is so simple in construction, and in operation so effective, 
es it may be put into the hands of the inexperienced person with full confidence. 

rice 12s, 


ELASTIC BANDAGES. 


RB 


A SHOOLBRED, 34, Jermyn Street, Patentee of the ELASTIC 
BANDAGES, for Varicose Veins, Weakness in the Knees, Wrists, Ancles, &c. 


From the complete success which has attended the application of this Bandage, he 
feels confidence in inviting the Faculty to an inspection of his New Invention of the 
Abdominal Belt, constructed on a similar principle, and possessing the same properties, 
applied to produce the support required by Ladies previous and subsequent to their 
accouchement ; and also tending to preserve the shape perfect, in every variety of case. 
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Mr. WHITLAW’s VAPOUR BATHS, 


No. 14, FINSBURY PLACE, SOUTH, 
For the Cure of Scrofula in all its various Forms, Schirrhous Tu- 


mours in their incipient stage; Cutaneous Diseases, Liver Complaints, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Asthma, Debility, and ‘all Disorders arising from Derangement of the 
Digestive Organs, by means of American Herbs, so various as to comprise a complete 
Materia Medica from the Vegetable Kingdom ; a suitable Plan of Diet and Regimen ; 
and his Patent Vegetable Medicated Vapour Baths. 
Properties of the different American Vegetable Decoctions :-— 
Alterative Medicine. - Antihemorrhagic Medicine. 
Alterative and Purgative ditto. Tonic and Aromatic ditto. 
Alterative and Emollient ditto. Tonic, Aromatic, and Aperient ditto. 
Alterative and Sudorific ditto. Tonic and Corroborant ditto. 
Antacid ditto. ‘Tonic, Corroborant, and Aperient do. 
Antacid and Tonic ditto. Tonic and Astringent ditto, 
Antipseudo-syphilitic ditto. Tonic and Antibilious ditto. 
The Patent Medicated Vapour Bath, employed with the Vegetable Medicines, is a 
powerful Auxiliary in the cure of the before-mentioned Diseases. 


The Effects of the Vapour Bath are :— 


1. To equallize the circulation of blood, and hence to remove coldness of the hands 
and feet, and to lessen the determination or flow of the blood to the head. 

2. To promote sweat, and re-establish insensible perspiration, and thereby to relieve 
symptoms of internal inflammation. 

3. To diminish nervous irritability ; and in no instance has it failed to cure the tic 

eur. 

4, To promote cutaneous eruptions, and remove diseases of the skin. 

5. To remove the effects of mercury from the system. 

6. To promote absorption of dropsical effusions. 

7. To relieve difficulty of breathing, and hence to cure asthma, and other diseases of 
the chest and lungs. 

8. To strengthen the stomach, and impart a tone to the digestive organs, and cure 
dyspepsia, with its consequent disorders. 

9. To promote the healing of scrofulous and chronic ulcers. 

10, To remove gouty and rheumatic pains, and swellings from the joints, and cure 
lumbago, sciatica, &c. 7 

11. To prevent and cure discharges of blood from the lungs, and other internal 
organs of the body. 

12. To cure acute and chronic inflammation, the bath, judiciously medicated, is a 
certain specific. 

13. To cure gout in all its forms, in a shorter period of time than any other agent 
hitherto employed. 

14. The quinsy, croup, hooping cough, and measles. No instance of death having 
taken place, when the Bath has been employed. . 


Persons residing at a distance from the Metropolis, who may wish to place them- 
selves or Children under Mr. W.’s care, can be accommodated at his House ‘at 
Bayswater, or at the Boarding Houses in the neighbourhood, with Board, Lodging, 
Medicines, Baths, &c. from £1. 10s. to £3. 3s. perweek. The salubrity of the air, 
with the acquisition of Kensington Gardens, renders Bayswater one of the most 
desirable places, 


Donations and Subscriptions for the Asylum at Bayswater will be received by 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Mackworth, Praed and Co., Sir J. Lubbock and Co., 


Bankers ; Mr. Whitlaw, 14, Finsbury Place South; and by each Member of the 
Committee. 
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This day is published, in two thick Volumes, 8vo. price 2l. 2s, (reduced from 2l. 10s.) 
A NEW 


DICTIONARY, 


“ ITALIAN — ENGLISH—FRENCH, 
ENGLISH-—-ITALIAN—FRENCH, 


AND 
FRENCH— ITALIAN—ENGLISH, 


BY 
S. E. PETRONJ ano J. DAVENPORT. 


Third Edition, 


CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 


London: 


TREUTTEL & WURTZ, TREUTTEL, Jun. anv RICHTER, 
80, SOHO-SQUARE 
Dutav & Co. Soho-square; Bossance & Co. Great Marlborough- 
street; Srmpxin & Marswatt; Boosry & Son; J. D. Haas, Ber- 
ners-street; Bert & Brapruts, Edinburgh; Joun Cummine,~ 
Dublin; Parker, Oxford; Dxzicuron, Cambridge; and by the 
principal Booksellers. 






































CONTENTS. 
VOL, I. 


Ii qaéle non solamente comprénde tutte le voci dei Diziontrj Della 
Crusca e dell’ Albérti, ma molte anche di quélle . finéra dimenticate, 
e specialmente sopra le Sciénze e le Arti; oltraccié vi troveranno gh 
studibsi dell’ Iidlica lingua i seguénti vantaggi : 
1°. La giGsta pronfnzia del déppio sudno della E, e dell’ O nothta ad ogni voce 
per la prima vélta. 
2°. Le régole per bén pronunzidre i sudni e gli accénti in tutte le pardle italiane. 
3°. La varieta d’ uscfta, d’ accénto e di suéno nelle prime voci dei vérbi, e tutte le 


loro irregolarita, alcGne delle qu4li, per pid cémodo, sar anno anche notfte nell’ Ap- 
pendice di quésto 1° volume. 


4°. Le varie terminaziéni del plurale de’ nomi. 
5°. Le voci antiquate, qu4si antiquate, latine, poétiche, basse, etc. 
6°. Nell’ Appendice di quésto voléme alcdne irregolarita dei vérbi, i mOdi_poétici, le 


frasi, etc. e molte voci aggifinte e corrétte secondo la Proposta fatta alla Crusca dal 
Cav. Vincénzo Monti. 
VOL. II. 


Containing not only all the Words to be found in the recent Edition of 
Johnson, by Todd, but also presenting the following Advantages : 
ist. The correct accentuation of every word. 


2d. A concise grammar of the English language, upon the principles of the most 
approved grammarians. 


3d. Observations upon the pronunciation, accentuation, emphasis, &c. &c. 
4th. Every English word is accompanied by its exact equivalent in Italian and French. 
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5th. Every Italian word is marked with accents, pointing out the true pronunciation, 
accentuation, &c. 

6th. A concise alphabetical vocabulary of the proper names of persons, countries, 
&c. ; with an Appendix, containing lists of poetical words, anomalies, &c. &c. 


VOL. III. 


Contenant lest Avantages Suivans : 


1. Les Conjugaisons des verbes Frangais tant réguliers qu’ irréguliers. 

2. Chaque mot Frangais est accompagné de son équivalent en Italien et en Anglais. 

3. Chaque mot Italien est marqué avec des accens, indiquant la vraie prononciation, 
Paccentuation, etc. etc. 

4. Un vocabulaire concis et alphabétique des noms propres des personnes, de pays, 
etc. etc. 4 


The following are a few of the critical opinions already given 
this Dictionary, amongst which those of such distinguished writers as Sig. 
nors Biagioli, Lampredi, Monti and Rossetti are not the least remarkable. 


‘* This new Italian Dictionary will be found to contain nearly 18,000 more words 
than that of Baretti, an advantage of itself sufficient, to stamp its decided superiority. 
But this is not the only one. Aware of the difficulties encountered by beginners, and 
even by those who have made some progress in the language, from the different pro- 
nunciations of e and o, these vowels are marked throughout, and referred to equivalent 
sounds in English. The numerous and oftentimes perplexing irregularities of verbs, 
‘and of the plurals of nouns, have been carefully noted; and the poetical phrases, 
words, contractions, &c. will be’seen in the Addenda, which part has been also'en- 
riched with the philological observations of the celebrated Monti.” —Literary Gazette. 

** But as to the Italian words that cannot find a place in this work, (Grammaire 
Raisonnée de la Langue Italienne,) students may safely consult the Dictionary of Pro- 
fessor Petroni. This work possesses an incontestable superiority over every one of the 
kind which has been hitherto published, not only by the abundance of its nomencla- 
ture, and by the tonic accent which is marked on all the words, but especially by the 
novel idea of the author of marking the open e and 0, which is of the greatest use to 
students, and particularly of such as cultivate the Italian vocal music, The.author has 
acquitted himself of this difficult task with a judgment and skill above all praise.”— 
Biagioli, Gramm. Raisonnée. 

“Signor Petroni’s popular Italian, English and French Dictionary, is among the 
most valuable works of this sort which bas yet been published,—from the greater num- 
ber of words collected from the best modern lexicographers,—from the technical terms 
of science and art with which it is enriched,—and from the marking of the aceents, 
which afford useful aid to the prosody and orthoépy.”—Rossetti, Commento sopra la Di- 
vina Commedia di Dante, vol. i. 

“ T have carefully examined the new Dictionary of Signor S. E, Petroni, of which 
my opinion cannot he otherwise than extremely favourable, as the work is a most labo- 
rious one, entirely new, and of the greatest utility to the easy attainment (almost with- 
out the assistance of a master) ofa perfect knowledge of our language. The author has 
smocthed every difficulty which could impede the progress of the student of Italian, 
especially in what regards the irregular verbs, the plurals of nouns, and the poetical 
words and modes of expression. The idea which he has first had of indicating the 
exact pronunciation of every word is a most happy one, especially on aceount fof the 
two vowels e and 0, which must be pronounced (in the words written with the same 
letters) sometimes with a close.and confined sound, and sometimes with an open and 
broad sound, always changing their signification, a thing of the greatest importance to 
speaking correctly and clearly, and also to giving harmony and sweetness to the Italian 
singing. Finally, the author having in his Appendix availed himself of many of the 
remarks of Cavalier Monti in his valuable “ Prorosra,” has enriched and completed 
his labours, and thereby paid a just tribute to merit and trath. Siguor Monti, aware 
of this circumstance, as well as of the merits of Signor Petroni’s Dictionary, concurs 
with me in pronouncing it the most useful work of the kind.” —Letter from Signor Lam- 
predi to Dr. Pitaro, at Paris. 
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Of the Publishers of Mr. Petrons’s Dictionary. may be had 
the following Works by the same Author. 


1. ORSO DI LINGUA ITALIANA, che contiene Principi e 
Regole Grammaticali, Frasi Dialoghi, Anedotte, Favole e Lettere. Operetta 
Elementari diS. E. PETRONJ. Seconda Edizione. In i2mo. Price 6s. 


2. ORLANDO FURIOSO DE LUDOVICO ARIOSTO, con- 
servato nella sua epica integrita, e recato ad uso della studiosa gioventu, da GIOAC- 
CHINO AVESANI, Veronese. Con utile annotazioni. Nuova edizione, diligente- 
mente corretta. In Three Volumes, 12mo. Price il, 1s. 


The Editor has contrived, without at all destroying the unity of the narrative, or 
mutilating the work, to condense the Orlando into forty-four Cantos. His object has 
been to present that celebrated work freed from the impurities which have hitherto 
rendered it wholly unfit to be put into the hands of the youth of either sex: his motto 
is, “ Virginibus puerisque canto.” 

The present edition has the advantage over that printed in Italy, of having the pro- 


nunciation accentuated throughout, by M. Petronj, who has also prefixed a Life of the 
Poet. 


3. GIL BLAS DE SANTILANO DEL LE SAGE, tradotto dal 
Dottor Crocchi Sanese. Seconda Edizione di Londra, publicata e corretta da S. E. 
PETRONJ. In Five Volumes, i8mo. Price il. 1s. 

















4. Le AVVENTURE DI TELEMACO, Figliulo d’Ulisse, tra- 
dotta dal Linguaggio Francese di Fenelon. Nuova Edizione corretta ed accentuata. 
In Two Volumes, 18mo. Price 6s. sewed. 


5. GESTE NAVALI BRITANNICHE, dal Grande Alfredo Sino 
alla Battaglia di Navarino, Regnante S. M. Giorgio IV. An Italian Poem, By 
STEFANO EGIDIO PETRONJ. Two Vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 11. 1s. 


The Gestre Navaxt Britannicue first appeared in two volumes 4to. in 1815, the 
success of which Edition has induced the author to undertake the present one, in two 
volumes, 8vo. accompanying it by short but interesting Notes. 


With a strict adherence to the fidelity of history, and with as little sacrifice as pos- 
sible of the poetical character, the Author has celebrated in this Poem all the Voyages, 
Discoveries, and Naval Engagements, together with the Land Battles connected with 
them, which dignify and adorn the British annals: nor has he been silent upon those 
great men who have been the chief actors in them. To peruse these facts, presented 
in an Italian dress, will doubtless prove interesting even to those to whom they are 
most familiar, whilst to all it must be highly gratifying to peruse the great exploits of 
their forefathers. 


6. DANTE, ARIOSTO E TASSO, Epitome della loro Vita, ed 


Analisi dei loro principali Poemi. One Vol. 8vo, ediz.2. Prezzo, 14s, 


7. LE FAVOLE DEL LA FONTAINE, in versi Italiani. Three 


Vols. 18mo. ediz. 4. Prezzo, 15s. 











8. LETTERE DEL CARDINAL BENTIVOGLIO, con note 


grammaticali ¢ analitiche di G, Biagioli. One Vol. 12mo, ediz. 3, prezzo, 6s. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


oo 


The following interesting Works have been just imported by 
Trevutrer, Wurtz & Co. 


IN FRENCH. 
LEXANDRE de Weydemeyer, Tableaux Historiques, aes Géogra- 
phiques et Statistiques de |'Empire de Russie, avec une Carte gique. 

Gr. in fol. St. Petersbourg. 51. : 

(See the Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. I. p. 663.) 
Krusenstern, Contre-Amiral de, Recueil de Mémoires Hydrographiques pour servir 
d’Analyse et d’explication 4 l’Atlas de Ocean ao et 4to. St. Petersbourg. 31. 10s. 
Idem. Atlas de l’'Ocean Pacifique. Gr. in fol. St. Petersbowrg. 91. 


IN GERMAN. 


Meyerberg, Aug. Freiherr von, und seine Reise nach Russland; nebst einer von ihm 
auf dieser Reise veraustalteten Sammlung von Ansichten, Gebriiuchen, Bildnissen N. 
S. W. von Fr. Adelung. 8vo., and Atlas in fol. St. Petersburg. 51. 

The same in Russian. 51. 

(See the Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. II. p. 371.) 
Die letzten Tage des Unvergesslichen Monarchin des hochseligen Kaiserr Alexan- 


der I. (The Last Days of the Emperor Alexander I.) 8vo., mit einem Kupfer. 
St. Petersburg. 1827. 8s. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Bolderew Chrestomathie Persane. 2 vol. 8vo. 1826. 41. 1s. 
Abulghasi Bahadur Chani Historia Mongolorum.et Tatarorum nunc primum Tata- 
rice edita. In fol. Casani. 1825. 11. 12s. 


IN RUSSIAN. 


Eugenius’s Dictionary of Russian Authors. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

(See the Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. I. p. 660.) 
Sopikoff’s Essay on Russian Bibliography. 5 vol. 8vo. 31. 10s. 

(See the Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. I. p. 661.) 
Pushkin’s Poems. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Captive of Caucasus. 8vo. 8s. 
Ruslan and Ludmila. 8vo. 18s. 
» The Robbers. 12mo. 3s. 

(See the Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. I. p. 625.) 
Letters of a Naval Officer. 2 vol, 8vo. 11. 14s. 6d. 
Slipushkin’s Leisure Hours of a Peasant. (Poems.) 8vo, 11. 10s. 
Vareshny’s Slavonic Evenings. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 
Gretch’s oe Russian Grammar. Tom. I. 8vo. 1827. 11. “ 
——-—— Practical Russian Grammar. 8vo. 1827. 14s, (See the Foreign Quar- 

terly Review, Vol. II. p.) ¢ 

Ozeroff’s Works. 2 vol. 8vo. 11, 10s. (See Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. I. p. 626.) 
Kulchinsky’s Travels in Little Russia. 16mo. 5s. 
Bible. 1 vol. 8vo. bound. 114s, | 
New Testament. 12mo. bound. 6s. 
Kriloff’s Fables. 8vo. 11. 4s. (See the Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. I. p. 627.) 
Travels in Russia by the Academicians, 7 vol. in 8vo. and 2 Atlas in fol. 5. 10s. 
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34 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORKS printed for Ernest Fusiscner, Leipzig; 
SOLD BY 
TREUITEL, WURTZ AND CO. SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


I, 
In Folio, with Seventeen Plates, price One Guinea in boards, (dedicated by Permission 
to His Majesty, Kino Georoe IV.) 


UTLINES to SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. First 
Series.—Hamiet. By MORITZ RETZSCH. 


“ The facility with which Mr. Retzsch contrives to tell his story, by means of a simple 
outline, is astonishing. Not only is the absence of light and shade unfelt as a defect, 
but really it appears as if their presence would injure the perspicuity of their graphic 
narrative, . . «+ We look forward with great expectation of pleasure to the continu- 
ance of a publication equally honourable to the genius by which it has been supported, 
and to the genius displayed in its execution.” —Literary Gasette. 

“ The greatest merit of the artist in thesé Outlines, is the admirable manner in which 
the poet’s ideas have been entered into and represented. There are but few instances 
in which we could suppose that Shakspeare himself, were he now living, would require 
alteration; which is the highest praise that can be given to any work of the kind.”— 
London Weekly Review. 

“ When we heard that the illustrator of Faust had commenced a seriés of similar out- 
lines to Shakspeare, we confess that ‘ our hearts burned within us,’ for we knew from 
experience what to.expect; and contrary to the usual result in. similar circumstances, 
we have not been disappointed. ..... We take our leave of Mr. Retzsch for the 
present, with sentiments of admiration, waiting with tiptoc-expectation for the next 
series from his distinguished pencil.”— Atlas, 


Il. 
In Two Parts, forming one volume royal 8vo. with a Frontispiece, containing Portraits 
of the Four Poets, after Raffael Morghen, price 30s. 


In PARNASSO ITALIANO, ovvero: I Quattro Poéti celeberrimi 
Italiani: la Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri; le Rime di Francesco Petrarca; 
VOrlando furioso di Lod. Ariosto; la Gerusalemme liberata di Torquato Tasso. Edizione 
giusta gli ottimi Testi antichi, con note istoriche e critiche. 


Ill. 
Handsomely printed on fine paper, in double columns, in royal 8vq. price 15s, each, in 
boards, Vol. I. and IL. (to be completed in Four Volumes) of 


LAS COMEDIAS de D. PEDRO CALDERON de la BARCA, 
cotejadas con las mejores ediciones hasta ahora publicadas, corregidas, y dadas 4 luz 
por J. J. KEIL. 


Dr. KITCHENER’S ZEST. 
a 

"us incomparable Flavour for Soups, Gravies, Made Dishes, Game, 

- Fish, &c., the sole invention of the late Dr. Kitchener, and repeatedly mentioned 
by him in the Cook’s Oracle, is now prepared from the Doctor’s original Recipe, and 
sold likewise by JAMES BUTLER, Herbalist and Seedsman, Covent-Garden Market, 
whose name is written on the direction for its use, without. which none are genuine. 
The ZEST is particularly adapted for Families travelling, imparting its delicious taste 
on immediate application; it will keep for any time in any climate. Sold also by 
Messrs. Knight and Sons, Italian Warehouse, 83; Gracecliurch Street; Mr. Hickson, 


Italian Warehouse, 72, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square; und by most Oilmen in 
the Kingdom, in Bottles 2s. 6d. each. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Houpsworru and Batt, 18, St. Paul's Church-yard, 
Lon ‘ 


don. 
fe 


1. HE LIFE and OPINIONS of JOHN DE WYCLIFFE, D.D. 

illustrated principally from his unpublished Manuscripts, with a Preliminary 
View of the Papal System, and of the State of the Protestant Doctrine in Europe to 
the commencement of the FourteentlyCentary. By ROBERT VAUGHAN, With 
a finely engraved Portrait by E. H. Finden, from the original Picture by Sir Antonio 
More, now an Heirloom to the Rectory of Wycliffe, Richmondshire. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Price 1. 1s. ; 

“ The Life of Wycliffe is a work of great learning, interest, and eloquence, and 
deserves to be read attentively by every student of modem history.”—London Weekly 
Review, May 24, 1828. 

“« While it will be highly useful to the general reader, it will deserve the attention of 
the more erudite and curious student. It is much to the Author’s praise that he has 
devoted a very considerable portion of time and labour to the diligent and unceasing 
study of the Reformer’s writings in their original copies.”—Atheneum, May 21, 1828. 

Dedicated to the Bishop of London, 

2. The WHOLE WORKS of EDWARD REYNOLDS, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. Now first collected. With a Life of the Author, ‘by 
ALEXANDER CHALMERS, Esq, and finely engraved Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo. 
Price 3l. 

“ We cordially rejoice ‘at this re-publication, and at the state of iaste and feelin 
which has called for it. The writings of this Divine are entitled to-an honourable ran 
in the theology of our country. 

“ The student, who attentively peruses them, cannot fail greatly to enlarge his stores 
of all the most valuable common places of divinity, and at the same time to enrich his 
mind with a vast variety of original matter.”—British Critic, July, 1828. 


3. The PROCESS of HISTORICAL PROOF explained and 
exemplified ; to which are subjoined Observations on the peculiar Points of the Chris- 
tian Evidence. By ISAAC TAYLOR, Jun, 8vo. Price 9s. 

“ Mr. Isaac Taylor is already well known to the Public as an able and useful Writer, 
and in turning his attention to the subject of Historical Proof has entered a field worthy 
of his best exertions: He has written ably on a subject involved in difficulties that have 
driven more than one great mind into a labyrinth of errors,”—Atheneum, Feb. 1828. 


4. HISTORY of the TRANSMISSION of ANCIENT BOOKS 


to Modern Times ; or, a Concise Account of the Means by which the Genuineness and 


Authenticity of Ancient Historical Works are ascertained. By ISAAC TAYLOR, 
Jun. 8vo. 8s. 


“ Mr. Taylor is deserving of much praise for the publication of this volume; his 
design is comprehensive ; his arrangement clear; and his treatment of the several 
topics that engage him, at once concise and satisfactory.” — Monthly Review. 

In the Press, by the same Author, 

5. The HISTORY of HERODOTUS, translated from the Greek, 

with short Notes and Maps, for the Use of General Readers. In one vol. 8vo. 


6. SCHLEUSNER’S NEW TESTAMENT LEXICON, com- 
ressed into the form of a Manual; comprising the whole of his Explanations and 
ripture References, and retaining every thing necessary for the usual purposes of con- 
sulting, By J. CAREY, LL.D. 8vo. Price 14s. 
7. FOUR DISCOURSES on the Sacrifice, Priesthood, Atonement, 
and Redemption of Christ. By J. P.SMITH, D.D. 8vo. Price 8s. 
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Soho Square, September, 1828. 


MESSRS. TREUTTEL ann WURTZ, 
TREUTTEL, Jun. & RICHTER, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


Luteresting Works. 


1. 
POkTUGAL ILLUSTRATED; in a SERIES of LETTERS. 


By the Rev. W. M. KINSEY, B.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Auckland. 


Handsomely printed in Imperial 8vo., with a Map and numerous Engravings, 
Price 30s. in boards. 


“ Mr. Kinsey’s publication has issued from the press under auspices as promising as 
an author could desire. It unquestionably embodies much general information, derived 
either from his own researches, or from the observations of intelligent writers who have 
preceded him. His narration is powerfully aided by a variety of elegant Engravings 
in line, the subjects of which are as judiciously selected as the details are successfully 
executed.” —Times. 

‘* Few books of the present day have had a more attractive or imposing appearance 
than the work of Mr. Kinsey. It is well calculated to afford that kind of information 
which is precisely adapted to the actual wants of the greater number of readers. It 
gives distinct and very admirable descriptions of Portuguese Scenery; not of its land- 
scapes merely, but of that which is more interesting—that which is formed by the 
grouping of objects met in every day life—by the peopling of the scenes of Portugal 
with their proper inhabitants.” —Atheneum. 

“« The chief merit of ‘ Portugal Illustrated’ consists in the vast mass of information it 
contains upon every thing that concerns Portugal and the Portuguese: character, man- 
ners, religion, scenery, customs, costume, music, literature, &c. are all more or less 
ably described. The style is lively and pleasing; the sentiments are generally liberal ; 
the remarks are frequently just and to the purpose. The Map and the Engravings are 
correctly and neatly executed, and add much to the value and interest of the work.”— 
Weekly Review. 

“We recommend Mr. Kinsey’s work to those who wish for a collection of Engravings 
of Portuguese scenes most excellently tooled, and alone worth the price of the book, 
and who, at the same time, desire to have compacted in one volume, the principal part 
of what travellers and poets have said about this country for the last dozen years.”— 
Spectator. 

“« We should unjustly affirm that the gratification we have derived from a perusal of 
this very talented production is solely referable to the interest excited by the late oc- 
currences. For comprehensiveness of design, and accuracy of judgment, few works 
have been hitherto published which can bear comparison with Mr. Kinsey’s Illustra- 
tions, It is got up in a style of extraordinary elegance; the numerous engravings are 
scarcely inferior, in delicacy and beauty of execution, to those models of the art so 
touch admired in the various Annuals, though of course on a larger scale ; they are in 
line manner. The coloured costumes are also worthy of inspection; but two specimens 
of the Portuguese modinha, and the celebrated constitutional hymn composed by Don 
Pedro, will perhaps be considered the most pleasing and interesting of the embellish- 
ments, &c.”—Morning Post. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ & CO. 


, 4 


HISTORIC SURVEY of GERMAN POETRY, interspersed 
with various Translations. By W. TAYLOR, of Norwich. Vol.I. 8vo. 15s. 


Vols. II. and III. are in the Press, and will complete the Work. 


“ This is a valuable philosophical and poetical Miscellany for all lovers of German literature. 
We respect Mr. Taylor as one of the genuine lovers of literature for its own sake;—he is no 
book-maker ;—his own compositions are, as it were, thrown out in a course of study. He has 
never aimed at moulding and working up his productions to some staring mode], which happened 
to attract the vulgar gaze of the day. All hig qualities, both literary and personal, are sterling.” 
—Spectator. 

“ The Author has displayed a knowledge of thé*polite literature of Germany, which we think 
is as yet unrivalled in this country. His criticism of individual authors is by far the fairest, and 
most enlightened, which we have seen on German authors, proceeding from an English pen. It 
is evident that the author must be thoroughly acquainted with the language,—nay, that he must 
be very familiar with the German mode of thinking on science, poetry, and religion.” —Edindurgh 
Evening Post. 

“ The title of this work does not indicate nearly all its value. . . . . The biographical notices, 
of which there are many, and about which the title is silent, will probably be thought generally 
the most interesting portion of the work. There are Lives, indeed, of Bodmer, Klopstock, Hal- 
ler, Lessing—all amusing and instructive. . . . . For ourselves, we confess that, while pleased 
and edified with every department of this volume, the critical, also omitted in the title, is that 
which has afforded us the highest pleasure and instruction. The mind of the author is pene- 
trating, more perhaps than comprehensive; and yet there are many instances here of analysis and 
combination, both as to motives and conduct, during long periods, and in reference to great in- 
terests, which prove not only that Mr. Taylor is a learned and enlightened man, but also that he 


is an intrepid, original thinker, elevated and removed far beyond the regions of common-place.”— 
The Scotsman, 


3. 
In Two Vols. royal 8vo. price il. 16s. 


CHAMPOLLION Jeune.—PRECIS du SYSTEME HIEROGLY- 
PHIQUE des ANCIENS EGYPTIENS, ou Recherches sur les élémens premiers de 
cette Ecriture sacrée, sur leurs diverses combinaisous, et sur les rapports de ce systéme 
avec les autres méthodes graphiques Egyptiennes. Seconde édition, revue par auteur, 
et augmentée de la Lerrre a M. Dacten, relative a Alphabet des hiéroglyphes pho- 
nétiques employés par les Egyptiens sur leurs monumens de l’époque Grecque et de 
Yépoque Romaine. Paris, de Ulmprimerie Royale, 1828. 1 vol. de texte, grand in 8vo. et 
1 vol. de planches, précédées de leur explication. 


4 


HISTORY of the EXPEDITION to RUSSIA, undertaken by the 


Emperor NAPOLEON, in the Year 1812. By GENERAL COUNT PHILIP De 
SEGUR. Sixth Edition, Revised and Corrected. To which is prefixed a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author. With Frontispieces, containing ten Medallion Portraits of thie 
two Emperors and their principal Commanders, and two Views; also a Map of the 
Countries between Paris and Moscow. In Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 16s. 


A few Copies are printed in Two Volumes, demy 8vo. with the Frontispieces on India paper, 
price One Guinea. 


“ Here and elsewhere we quote, as a work of complete authority, Count Philip de Segur’s ac- 
count of this memorable Expedition. The author is, we have always understood, a man of honour, 
and his work evinces him to be a man of talent. We have had the opinion of several officers of 
high character, who had themselves served in the campaign, that although unquestionably there 
may be some errors among the details, and although in some places the author may have given 
way to the temptation of working up a description, or producing effect by a dialogue, yet his nar- 
rative on the whole is candid, fair, and liberal.”—Sir [Valter Scote’s Life of Napoleon, vol. vii. 
p- 217, note. ' 


Of the Publishers may also be had, the Eighth Edition of the French — in Two 
or Two Vi 


Volumes, 8vo. with an Atlas of Five Portraits and Two Views, price 21s. ; 
18mo. with Plates and Map, price 12s. 


The Atlas of Plates to the French Edition may be had separately, price 5s. 


olumes, 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


5. 
On Two Folio Sheets, price 5s; on Canvas, 6s. 
A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE, ona New Plan, condensed in Two Synoptical Tables. By W. KLAUER 


KLATTOVSKY, late Professor of German in the Nobile Academia Ecclesiastica,.in 
Rome; Member of the Arcadians, &c. 


“ This is another valuable example of the great facilities introduced by ingenious teachers into 
the art of acquiring languages. On the faces of two sheets of paper, we have here really one of 


the best and easiest understood grammars of the German tongue which can be met with.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


“ Ata time when the German language and literature are becoming more and more popular in 
this country, every attempt to facilitate the study of that copious and energetic language deserves 
attention, We therefore think we shall render a real service to the public by recommending the 
Synoptical Tables of Mr. Kuaugr. They contain, in a comparatively small compass, and exhibited 


it a very clear and perspicuous manner, all the grammatical instruction necessary for a beginner.” 
— Weekly Review. 


6, 

HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA, under NAPOLEON ; 
to which is prefixed, A VIEW of the POLITICAL and MILITARY STATE of the 
FOUR BELLIGERENT POWERS. By GENERAL FOY. In Two Volumes, 
8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 1l. 15s. The Second Volume, in two Parts, 
just published, may be had separately, price 11. 1s. Besides a Preface by the English 


Editor, the translation contains a General Index to the work, an advantage which it 
possesses over the original. 


the Publishers may be had the Original French, in Four Volumes, 8vo. with a separate 
y ig 


Atlas of Six Maps and Plans, price 2l. 2s.; or Four Volumes, 18mo. 12s. The Atlas sepa- 
rate, 8s. 


“ It is not possible, by the few extracts for which we can afford room, to impress ‘the reader 
with an adequate conception of the extensive and minute knowledge, the comprehensive and pro- 
found views, the acute and original observations, and the important and instructive suggestions, 
for which the (first) volume, as a whole, is remarkable.”—“ His view of the civil policy and mili- 
tary system of Napoleon Bonaparte, is singularly interesting and instructive. General Foy seems 
to have understood the character and genius of that extraordinary man better than any of the 
multitudinous authors, either in this country, or on the continent, who have essayed to enlighten 
us on the nature of his plans, the means by which he carried them into effect, or the causes that 
ultimately accelerated his fall.”—* With Spain and Portugal the gallant General exhibits the most 
intimate acquaintance, and reveals to the public many circumstances connected with their poli- 
tical and military condition, not previously known to the public.”—* No writer, upon the whole, 
could be expected to show more impurtiality; few have exhibited so much, and still fewer have 


been able to produce a work which the statesman and the warrior will value so highly.”—Edin- 
burgh Caledonian Mercury, July 23. 


“ His account of the formation, structure and qualities of the French armies is principally 
deserving of attention; and this is beyond all question the most eloquent and masterly picture 
that has ever been attempted of that gigantic and tremendous establishment, which was for twenty 
years the terror and scourge of Europe. All its particulars of the moral and physical organization 
of the French imperial hosts abound in historical and professional information. The interest of 
these details must be of the most enduring kind,” &c.— Monthly Review, Dec. 1827. 


“ It is impossible to acquit him of a powerful inclination to overrate the valour and soldier-like 
qualities of his countrymen, and to disparage those of the people by whom they were overthrown. 
Yet is his history a work of singular merit, and, setting aside this solitary blunder, of extraordi- 
nary fidelity and correctness. We have read it with unceasing interest ; and we shut the book with 
sincere regret that its talented author should not have found leisure to prosecute his undertaking 
to a close.—We are not ignorant that by some of our contemporaries General Foy has, been treated 
a8 a gross and unblushing assertor of palpable falsehoods. Now, though we are not prepared to 
allege that his statements on all occasions deserve to be received as absolutely correct, yet we have 
no hesitation in recording our conviction that they are to the full as likely to be so, as are the 


counter-statements of any English or Spanish or Portugueze historian who may have written upon 
the same subject.”—Forcign Review. 





BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ, TREUTTEL, #UN. & RICHTER. 
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ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY ; containing a Selection 
of the most Remarkable Events. Arranged in » Course of Lessons for the use of 
Schools and Young Persons. Translated, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
German of G, G. BREDOW, Professor of History in the University of Breslau, Author 
of the Tables of Literary History, &c. Neatly printed in 12mo,, price 5s. 


“ This work, which is for the use of schools and young persons, is one which will be found use- 
ful to the beginner, as forming a basis on which farther investigation may be founded. ‘ It con- 
tains,’ the translator’s preface justly remarks, ‘a judicious selection of historical facts, as well 
as of the principal discoveries and inventions; and in this respect differs from most of the works 
already published on this subject, as it directs the attention of the young student more towards 
the gradual progress of civilization, than to events of a nature merely political, and consequently 
less likely to interest him.’ As examples of the conciseness with whieh the author has performed 
his task, and of the interesting contents of the volume, we quote his accounts of the invention of 
clocks and watches, and of fire-arms. On the whole we think this work an extremely useful one.” 


—Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 
8 


IMMORTALITY or ANNIHILATION. The Question of a Future 
State discussed and decided by the Arguments of Reason. In post 8vo., price 8s, 6d. 


“ There is much sound sense, sound principle, and sound argument in this volume. The work 
possesses strong and just claims to respect and attention, in the rational and temperate ‘spirit 
which every where pervades it, in the clear and intelligible principles upon which the arguments 
are grounded, and in the author’s uncommon earaestness in the sacred cause which he advocates. 
We never met with a work we could more strongly and urgently recommend to general attention 
and perusal.”— British Traveller, June 30. 

“ This is a work evidently penned with the best intentions. It is written by a rational and 
calm inquirer into the future existence of man, and terminates in a summary of all the arguments 
which appear to make for the immortality of the soul, independently of revelation. .... On the 
whole we are much pleased with this book, not because it strengthens human vanity, by flattering 
its hopes, but because it tends to aid inquiry, by a mode open to men of all creeds and nations, 
and thereby to help the cause of virtue, where the doctrines of revelation do not prevail.”—New 
Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1827. 

“ For powerful reasoning to convince, and eloquence to captivate, we have seldom seen a work 
more worthy of the vital subject of a future state than the one now before us. Proceeding alto- 
gether independently of the assistance of Revelation, the author’s argument is of the nature of a 
reductia ad absurdum, and infers that it would be a pelpable inconsistency in the Power which 
governs the universe, to destine man for annihilation after this life, and yet to endow him with the 
faculties and instincts that are peculiar to his nature, If death were to be the end of man’s ex- 
istence, it was a cruel mockery to inspire him with a longing after immortality; to give him reason- 
ing powers that enable him to anticipate that death, which then would be his punishment, and to 
give him talents which, in such a case, it would be useless for him to cultivate or exercise. As an 
elegant piece of composition, for we would fain persuade ourselves that the arguments in it are not 
needed by meny, this work deserves tobe extensively known.”— Monthly Review, Dec. 1897. 


9. 


RECOLLECTIONS of EGYPT. By the BARONESS VON 
MINUTOLI. With a Coloured Portrait of Mahomet Ali Pacha. Post 8vo., price 9s. 
“ The chief attraction of these ‘ Recollections’ consists, not in elaborate details of Egyptian 
antiquities, but in the personal adventures of the fair author. To these she has judiciously 
assigned a prominent position, and by dwelling so much ov them, she has not only given variety 
to her work, but a certain air of romance, which greatly enhances its interest.”"—“ Her translator 
assures us that her work has been already well received on the continent; an assertion which we 
the more readily believe, as the volume is written in a very agreeable style. We may add, that 
the English version does the original full justice,”— Monthly Review, Feb. 1897. 


10. 


MEMORIALS OF COLUMBUS: or a Collection of Authentic 
Documents of that celebrated Navigator ; now first published from the Original Manu- 
scripts, by authority of the Decurions df Genoa; preceded by a Memoir of his Life 
and Discoveries. Translated from the Spanish and Italian, In 8vo., with a Portrait 
and Engravings. Price 18s. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


1]. 


SECRET MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY of FRANCE 
during the REVOLUTION ; with Original and Authentic Anecdotes of contemporary 
Sovereigns, and other distinguished Personages of that eventful period, now first pub- 
lished from the Journal, Letters and Conversations of the PRIN bs LAMBALLE, 
By a LADY of RANK, in the confidential service of that unfortunate Princess. . In 
Two Volumes, 8vo., with a Portrait of the Princess, and the Cipher of Marie Antoinette. 

“ Notwithstanding the many Memoirs already published relative to the period of which these 
volumes treat, the present contribution to its illustration will be received with a high degree of 
interest. Of the authentic nature of these revelations, we do not imagine that any doubt can be 
entertained,” &c.—Literary Gazette. 


12. 
EUROPE IN MINIATURE: a Geographical Amusement. Ina 


handsome gilt and ornamented Box, with Fifteen Coloured Maps, and Fifty-six Expla- 
natory Cards. Price 15s, 

“ This is at the same time one of the prettiest and most useful Christmas presents for young 
people which we have seen at this season. Within a very small compass, Geographical Sections of 
every part of Europe are cleverly divided ; and either by considering these separately, or by com- 
bining them together, the youthful students are, while amused, taught what it must be very useful 


for them to remember all the rest of their lives. ‘The plan is excellent,” &c.—Literary Gasette, 
Dee. 23. 


13. 


ABEN HAMET, the Last of the ABENCERAGES, a Romance. 
By the VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. Translated from the French. In 
12mo., with a Portrait, Vignette, and Musical Romance. Price 7s. 

Also, the original French, printed in the same size, and with the same Embel- 
lishments. Price 7s. 

“ The style of the original is elegant, animated, and delightful; and we know no volume more 
eligible to be put into the hands of the French student, to inspire a love of the language, and cul- 
tivate a fine taste for its beauties. There is much of descriptive power, as well as of simplicity and 
pathos, in the tale.”—Literary Gazette. 


14. 


LORENZ STARK, a Characteristic Picture of a German Family. 


By J.J. ENGEL. Translated from the German by J. GANS. In Two Volumes, 
12mu. Price 12s. 


15. 


A VIEW of the PAST and PRESENT STATE of the TRADE 
between GREAT BRITAIN and ALL PARTS of the WORLD, in its Imports 
and Exports, progressively from the Year 1697 to 1822, (continued since to 1826,) 
and showing the Trade carried on by Great Britain with Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
and in each Kingdom, State or Colony, respectively, in every Part of the World: with 
the net Amount of Customs, Revenue, the Tonnage of Vessels cleared Outwards, 
(from Great Britain to all Parts of the World,) the Price of British Public Funds and 
the Number of Bankrupts, distinguishing the Years of War and Peace, during the last 
One Hundred and ‘Thirty-two Years, year by year. Illustrated by a Summary Reca- 
pitulation of the Average of each Country’s Trade, divided into Periods of War and 
Peace successively. By CESAR MOREAU, Esq. F.R.S., &c. Price 10s. 6d.; ina 
neat Case for the Pocket, 14s., and on Rollers, 17s. (French Edition, 7s, only.) 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


1. EAST INDIA COMPANY’s RECORDS, founded on Official 
Documents, showing a View of the Past and Present State of the British Possessions 
in India, as to their Revenue, Expenditure, Debts, Assets, Trade and Navigation; to 
which is added, a variety of Histoiical, Political, Financial, Commercial, and Critical 
Details, from 1600 to 1825. Price One Guinea. 





BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN. & RICHTER. 


2. BRITISH and IRISH PRODUCE and MANUFACTURES 
EXPORTED from GREAT BRITAIN, and exhibiting a Statement of the whole 
British and Irish Produce Exported to each Kingdom, State or Colony respectively, 
in every Part of the World, from 1698 to 1825, distinguishing -the Yearsof War from 
those of Peace; to which is prefixed, an Introduction, showing, from the earliest 
Period, the real Causes of the Progress of British Commerce and Manufactures; and 
from 1814 to 1824, a Comparative Statement of the Official and Declared Value of 
each of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Ex 
from Great Britain to each Country in all Parts of the World, according to the la- 
rations by Law of the Merchants Exporters, constructed on a new Plan, and exhibiting, 
from 1814 to 1824, the true Increase or Decrease of the leading Branches of the 
whole Britiish Manufactures Exported. Price 5s. 


8. CHRONOLOGICAL RECORDS of the BRITISH ROYAL 
and COMMERCIAL NAVY, from the earliest Period, A. D. 827, to the present 
Time, 1827. Founded on Official Documents. Illustrated by copious Tables, con- 
structed on a new Plan, and exhibiting many Facts never before made public, and 
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Art. I.—Chrestomathie Arabe, ou Extraits de divers Ecrivains 
Arabes, tant en prose qu’en vers; avec une T’raduction, et des 
Notes, a ’ Usage des éléves de’ Ecole — et Speciale des Lan- 
gues Orientales vivantes. Seconde édition, corrigée et aug- 
mentée. Par M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 3 tom. 8vo. 
Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1826, 1827. 

WiruIn two centuries after the Arabs issued from the desert to 

propagate a new faith, their empire and their language prevailed 

over an extent of two hundred days journey, from India and 

Tatary in the east to the shores of the Atlantic in the west. The 

facility with which this extraordinary people acquired all the arts 

of peace is not less astonishing than the rapidity of their con- 
quests. The same enthusiasm which led them to victory stimu- 
lated their progress in the career of letters, and in both cases was 
attended with similar results. The great fabric of empire so 
speedily constructed wanted all the elements of stability, and 
owed its duration only to the weakness of its neighbours; while 
the fruits of a literary culture, which did not await the natural 
season of developement, never attained the strength of complete 
maturity. The dominion of the Caliphs rose on the weakness of 
the Roman empire, and in like manner the literature of the Ara- 
bians was destined to replace, by a more beneficent revolution, 
the fading enlightenment of the Christian world. Fortunately, 
however, for mankind, the vicissitudes of letters are far less de- 
structive than those of empire; and the power of knowledge, 
though slowly acquired, outlives many political dynasties. The 
glory of the Roman name was preserved in its language, and long 
after that vast empire had fallen to dissolution, recalled the great- 
ness of the power which had diffused it over half the world. In 
like manner the language and literature of the Arabians, the 
classic study of the East, are the monuments of a dominion which 
never had solidity, and has long since ceased to have existence. 

In each of these instances, indeed, religion helped to extend the 

currency of her adopted tongue. But still the languages of 

the Mass or of the Koran could never have extended far beyond 
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the precincts of the altar or the mosque, if they had not possessed 
intrinsic merits. Every vulgartongue possesses, in the fact of its 
being used, an advantage too decisive to be overcome by anything 
but a striking superiority in copiousness and structure. But itis 
not merely the splendour of the Arabian name, nor the innume- 
rable host of Arabian writers, nor the large portion of the earth 
which still cultivates the Arabic as a classic language, that recom- 
mend to our attention the study of Arabian literature; its cha- 
racter is so peculiar and decisively marked, its origin and vicissi- 
tudes are so singular and instructive, that, without an adequate 
explanation of them, the history of the human mind would be 
incomplete. 

The epoch at which Arabian cultivation attained its meridian 
splendour, while the nations of Europe were enveloped in dark- 
ness, cannot fail to catch the attention of the most careless ob- 
server. Its situation too, in the midst of Goths and Celtiberians, 
is no less remarkable. The Moors in Spain transmitted the 
torch of civilization from antiquity to modern ages, and yet the 
beneficial influence which they exerted on Europe can be but im- 
perfectly developed, and is yet reluctantly acknowledged by the 
literary world. This ingratitude, as well as the historical ob- 
scurity which gives birth to it, are both to be referred to the pe- 
culiar character of Arabian literature, of which we shall now pro- 
ceed to take a brief survey, endeavouring to trace its character 
from its history, and from both these to deduce its influence on 
modern Europe. 

While the Arabs yet wandered over the desert, dividing their 
time between the care of their flocks and petty warfare, the atten- 
tion they paid to language augured and facilitated their future cul- 
tivation. It appears instinctive in man in every stage of society 
to pique himself on the purity of his speech. Even the Green- 
lander mocks the stranger who mispronounces his uncouth poly- 
‘syllables; and we find that language frequently attains, as among 
the Indians of North America, a high degree of copiousness and 
regularity, long previous to any social or literary advancement. 

The history of the first improvement of the Arabic tongue, like 
-that of all others, is lost in remote antiquity; but we are able to 
discern many circumstances which contributed to regulate and 
enrich it. The seclusion in which the inhabitants of the desert 
lived from the rest of the world preserved the analogy of their 
language in its original integrity; while their division into tribes 
gave rise to a variety of dialects, which again commingling in the 
general concourse at Mecca, a flourishing commercial city, 
swelled the’ copious and classic idiom of the Koreishites who 
dwelt there. The idea of superior rank or extraction is naturally 
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associated with propriety of expressicn, and the Arab, who 
prided himself on the nobility of his birt, endeavoured to con- 
firm the traditions of his genealogy by the purity and correctness 
of his language. Thus, while their literature did not as yet ex- 
tend beyond some pithy sentences and wild poetical effusions, of 
a passionate but monotonous character, the Arabs possessed, in 
the fulness of their language, the aptest means of literary im- 
provement. It was not until near the time of the Prophet that 
they became acquainted with the art of writing, But the natural 
results of this signal step in civilization were at first rendered abor- 
tive by the fanatical excitement which soon after followed; and it 
was not till the fury of the religious fever had subsided, that the 
combination of fortunate circumstances began to produce its na- 
tural consequences. 
. The first extraneous stimulus which the Arabs felt towards 
the cultivation of letters was from the Greeks. As soon as the 
triumph of Islamism was complete, and the Caliphs began to 
rest from their career of conquest, the taste for luxury and re- 
finement, the inevitable result of leisure and unbounded wealth, 
became manifest in their courts. The great superiority of their 
conquered subjects over their own rude followers, in every thing 
that adorns or enlivens social life, could not fail to strike them, 
and their palaces were soon filled with Greeks, Jews and Syri- 
ans, who recommended themselves to notice by their superior 
learning and intelligence. The era of Arabian cultivation dates 
from the dynasty of the Abassides, or the middle of the eighth 
century. ‘Three princes in succession, Almansor, Alraschid and 
Almamon, but particularly the last, who is the Augustus of the 
Arabians, used every means in their power to promote the growth 
of learning among their people. We will say nothing of the 
treaty made by Almamon. with the Emperor Michael III. in 
which among other conditions imposed by bim as conqueror, he 
demanded copies of all the Greek authors; nor of the hundreds 
of camels seen to enter the gates of Bagdad laden with precious 
volumes of imported learning. Suffice it to say, that already, at 
the commencement of the ninth century, the Arabians. were 
acquainted with the medicine, philosophy, mathematics and natu- 
ral history of the Greeks; they possessed translations of Hippo- 
crates, Galen, Theophrastus, Ptolemy, Euclid and Aristotle. __; 
The literary infancy of nations, like the first years of the indi 
vidual, appears to be characterized by an ardent thirst of know, 
ledge, with but little sensibility to the pleasures which arise from 
taste. This may in some measure explain why the masterpieces 
of Grecian poetry and eloquence were never clothed in the rich 
garb of the Arabian language; why translations of Homer, 
B2 
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Sophocles, Sappho or Demosthenes were not laid at the feet of 
the Caliphs, among other contributions to the accumulating 
stock. There are many eauses assignable for this omission, to 
every one of which, indeed, we may allow a- partial operation. 
The beauties of poetic diction, and the grandeur of poetic con- 
ceptions, are so blended with the idioms of a language, and with 
national modes of thinking, that a foreigner must possess all the 
patience and acuteness of a scholar before he can perceive them 
m a foreign dress. The language of every people is in some 
measure a picture of their mode of life; and so great was the dif- 
ference between the social state of the Greeks and that of the 
pastoral tribes of Yemen, that it would, perhaps, surpass the 
power and flexibility of any language to convey the sentiments of 
the one so as to make an adequate impression on the minds of 
the other. ‘The unskilfulness of the translators in so difficult an 
attempt, might easily deform the productions of genius to such a 
degree as to render them quite unpalatable. Besides, the mytho- 
logy of the Greeks was so mixed up with their poetry, as to ren- 
der it an abomination in the eyes of the rigid Moslem. This cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, more than all the rest, deprived the growing 
literature of the Arabians of the correct taste and bold spirit 
which animated the Greeks. But however the beauties of lite- 
rature may be in their nature national, the facts of science appear 
to be the joint property of all mankind, and the successors of the 
Prophet scrupled not to convert the knowledge of unbelievers to 
the benefit of the faithful. Bagdad was the centre of this literary 
movement, the impulse of which was communicated as wide as 
the language and profession of Islam. Every portion of the Ma- 
hometan dominion shared in the benefit of increasing cultivation. 
Balkh and Bochara became famous for their schools: Africa 
teemed with poets and astronomers; many of its princes, nay 
even whole dynasties of them, were distinguished for their learn- 
ing: Cairo boasted a library of 120,000 volumes; and even Fez 
and Morocco derived a transient lustre from the fame of their 
academies. Such was the progress of this extraordinary people. 

But Spain was the country m which the harvest of Arabian 
literature was crowned with the richest abundance. The gentle 
influence of the climate, and the industry called forth by the lavish 
bounty of natare in a grateful soil, mitigated the ferocity of the 
Moorish conquerors of that country, and appear to have wrought 
on the inflexibility of the Oriental character to an unusual degree. 
It was there that the civilization of the Arabs, or rather of the 
Mahometan world, reached, its utmost limit. 

In the early part of the tenth century, the University of Cor- 
dova was founded by Alhakem, the Mamoun of the West. The 
private library of this prince contained, according to some of the 
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Arabian writers, no less than six hundred thousand volumes, the 
catalogue alone-extending to forty-four. His example was sedu- 
lously followed by his successors, so that an endowed college was 
ere long to be found in every principal town of Spain, and no 
less than seventy public libraries were open in that kingdom at 
a time when all Raitpe besides could not boast an equal num- 
ber. 

The literary ardour of the Moorish princes continued as long 
as their political independence. ‘They were the zealous patrons 
of learned men so long as the weakness of the Spaniards left 
them scope and leisure to pursue their inclinations. The care 
of literature was with them a part of the kingly office, and many 
of them paid more attention to the interests of letters than to © 
affairs of state. Spain, under the Moors, produced unques- 
tionably more royal authors than any other age or nation in the 
world. The courts of those princes resembled academic meet- 
ings, in which the sovereign conversed on a footing of equality 
with his accomplished associates. The successful orator or poet 
was rewarded with the ring, or shawl, or pelisse of the Caliph, 
who placed it on him with his own hands, and treated him with 
the familiarity of a friend. ‘The politeness of the court was gra- 
dually diffused abroad, and the people caught the literary ardour 
of their rulers with that plastic fidelity which seems in a great 
degree characteristic of eastern nations. The Moors were 
viewed with awe-struck bigotry by their ignorant neighbours, 
who, by an ill-intended flattery, intelligible at the present day, 
ascribed to magic their great superiority in the chemical and 
other arts. So great was the multitude of their authors, and 
such has been the ingratitude of posterity, that in all probability 
we are at the present day less adequately acquainted with Ara- 
bian literature from its remains, than with the Greek or Ro- 


man. 

Hadji Khalfa, who lived in Constantinople in the seventeenth 
century, was able to form a catalogue of nearly twenty thousand 
authors, the majority of whom were Arabians; the works however 
of only a small proportion of these are known to be in existence. 
But the remnants of Arabian literature, which are still preserved, 
sufficiently testify the extent of its cultivation. Encyclopedias 
were an Arabian invention. These, with dictionaries of every 
kind, and repertories calculated to abridge the labour of erudi- 
tion, evince the existence of a very ample literature. But besides 
those works which imply the retrospect of a wide field of know- 
ledge, there are others of a whimsical minuteness or condescen- 
sion, indicating that exhaustion of worthy topics, which forms the 
complaint of sterile genius in every literary age. Such are the 
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histories of remarkable camels and horses, and geographical 
treatises, in which the position of every well and fountain is 
carefully particularized. Almost every town in Spain had its 
illustrious list of native authors, and its literary history—or 
rather histories—each immortalizing the aspirants in a different 
path of fame; for so numerous were authors among the Moors 
in Spain, that the literary offspring of a single town could not be 
all enumerated within the limits of an ordinary work. Among 
the difficulties connected with the attempt to write a complete 
history of Arabian literature, one of the greatest, according to 
M. de Sacy, arises from the great number of literary histories 
which are extant in Arabic, the careful examination of which 
would be the work of many years and many men. 

But what availed all this literary ardour, all this busy author- 
ship? Its only result was the dissemination of Arabian litera- 
ture, not its improvement. The Arabian writers multiplied 
books; they spread abroad whatever knowledge they possessed, 
and carried the softening influence of mental cultivation into 
every rank of society. But Arabian literature, notwithstanding 
its ample expansion and teeming fertility, seems never to have 
changed its character; it was in the taste which adorned, as well 
as in the material which composed it, the same in the fourteenth 
as in the ninth century. The pleasures of intellect or imagina- 
tion are so much modified by the extent of our knowledge and 
our social customs, that we naturally expect to find taste conti- 
nually change with the age and circumstances of our social 
existence. ‘That which fills the savage with rapture, appears 
extravagance to the cultivated man, and those abstract images and 
endearing associations, which woo the imagination of the latter, 
escape the gross perception of uncultivated minds. There can 
be no standard of taste but in the constitution of the human 
heart, and as that is differently tutored, the ideal standard of 
beauty and excellence will necessarily vary. The causes which 
prevented the growth of taste among the Arabians, deserve our 
attentive consideration, as they throw considerable light on’ the 
fate of their literature. There is no error of more frequent 
Occurrence in reasoning respecting mankind, than attributing 
every variety of character and disposition to an original physical 
constitution : to save the trouble of unweaving the complicated 
web of moral and political circumstances, everything is referred 
to the all-powerful agency of nature. But in truth that which is 
called the natural character of any race, is nothing but the effect 
of those circumstances and relations in which nature has placed 
it. From these, therefore, we will endeavour to trace the pecu- 
liarities and immutability of the Arabian character. 
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The Arab lives in continual action: he shifts his tent as often. 
as the scanty herbage fails him: his delight is in the fleetness of 
his horse. Accustomed to discern the approaching caravan when 
the clouds of dust first gather in the horizon, and to gallop on 
his prey with the speed of an arrow; all his movements and all 
his perceptions partake habitually of the same rapidity. ‘Tem- 
perate diet, constant exercise, and the cheering aspect of an 
unclouded sky, preserve unimpaired the elasticity of his spirits, 
and leave him all the enjoyments of a lively sensibility. But the 
tiptoe volatile sprightliness of animal spirits, whatever show it 
may have of intellectual superiority, is never able to avail itself 
of the benefits of discipline. It bounds lightly from first to last, 
and gathers no impetus in its rapid transit. Bodily activity, indeed, 
keeps the mind in health, but it binds it closer to the senses: it 
repairs the thinking engine, but, at the same time, it suspends its 
use. The robust athlete cannot be “ sicklied o’er with tlie pale cast 
of thought.” The current of his blood is too strong; his respira- 
tion too deep-drawn and audible not to disturb the halcyon 
reign of the intellectual essence. Besides, deep feeling can 
hardly consist with sensitive habits. Vibrations awakened by 
every breath of wind last but a moment. A too-ready play of 
susceptibilities anticipates the full weight of impressions, and 
foils in some degree the effect of appeals which would reach the 
heart in cooler natures. The child of the desert, reared in con- 
tinual wandering, possesses in the fullest degree the healthy 
activity of sense. His spirit is all abroad in his perceptive 
organs. He is voluble and sagacious, quick, passionate, and 
sympathetic; but by no means intellectual. He can pour forth 
a full tide of feelings in copious language: he can listen unex- 
hausted to the longest narratives; but he is not a contemplative 
being. Reflection would require an effort as incompatible with the 
restless fervour of his habits as with the torpor of natural stupidity, 

The levity and absence of reflection which characterize the 
Arabians, rendered them more peculiarly creatures of habit. 
None but independent thinkers can shake off the tyranny of old 
ways. Some principles or modes of action are agreeable or 
necessary to all, and those who cannot frame them for them- 
selves, must take them from others. This, among other circum- 
stances, contributed to perpetuate the original tone of their 
literature. But besides the dispositions of the people, fostered 
by their mode of life, there were other circumstances which 
helped to weaken among them the influence of literary cultivation. 
In the first rank of these we are disposed to reckon the genius 
of their language. The influence which thought and the me- 
dium of expression mutually exercise on one another, is toa 
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evident to be disputed. Language is indeed the creature ‘of 


social mtercourse, and it is hard to conceive it so constructed as 
ebstinately to hinder the developement of mind; but nevertheless 
it is capable of affecting, in the early stages of cultivation, the 
imtellectual habits.of those who use jit, and the thinking agent 
msensibly accommodates itself to the character of its instrument, 
The Arabic—in common with the Semitic family of languages in 
general—rejects all compound words, and is totally deprived of 
that power of endlessly modifying the sense by means of parti- 
cles, which from. the Greek and Teutonic sources is: spread 
more or less through every European tongue. ‘To compensate 
for this defect, it abounds in regular forms which modify ac- 
cording to a fixed analogy the meaning of every part of speech. 
The associations presented by such a language are not arbitrary’: 
they grow of necessity out of grammatical forms, and ideas are 
connected in castes. Grammar, like government, is very apt to 
abridge, unnecessarily, the natural rights of man, and withdraws 
the parts of speech from the jurisdiction of itelligence and ex- 
perience. The tyranny of long-established legitimacy in lan- 
guage is so much the more formidable as it is less observable, 
while it really clogs the intellectual operations which it was in- 
tended to assist. 

But passing from these metaphysical considerations, we may 
observe, that the superficial genius of the Arabs soon discovered, 
in the richness and regularity of their language, the source of 
pleasures perceptible to sense alone. Rhyme was early intro- 
duced into their loose versification, and afterwards became the 
ornament of their prose ; and this circumstance we-are disposed 
to think had a powerful influence on the character of their subse- 
quent literary productions. ‘Those whose organs are not capable 
of relishing the rich and varied cadences of blank verse, will natu- 
rally prefer the more obvious melody of rhyme. That it is 
agreeable to the ear, none can deny, but directed as it is to 
sense alone, it is impossible not to admit that it hinders the 
flight of true poetry, the eloquence of which is directed to the 
soul. It is not perhaps going too far to assert, that if the poetry 
of every people had im the first instance been. garnished with 
rhyme, the world would never have known good poetry. If 
Modern Europe can-boast good rhyming poets, it ought to be 
considered that our literary taste has been formed from the great 
models of antiquity, the charm of whose verses flows wholly 
from the eloquence of truth and nature. The profound adora- 
tion which Dante paid to the shade of Virgil, was not so- much 
a homage to that poet’s genius, (for Virgil was but a pigmy'to 
the Florentine,) as an acknowledgment of the depth, grandeur, 
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and reality of blank verse. ‘The vulgar poetry of his: day was alt 
jingle and puerility: sonnets and acrostics, rhyming difficulties 
and frigid conceits. ‘These are the true progeny of rhyme, as is 
abundantly set forth in the works of the Seicentisti of ltaly, and 
the small poets of every country. When we speak of the infancy 
of literature in Modern Europe, the phrase which is intended to 
express the period of our first literary efforts is liable to be con- 
sidered also as offering an explanation of its character. But 
man in the first stages. of his cultivation is still masculine in his 
sentiments. His genius may be rude, but it is not therefore 
absurd, and we must in consequence seek some positive cause 
for the infantile character of the early literature of Europe. 
This was unquestionably the rhyming mania, which, from the 
Arabians, infected the genius of the day, and diverted the atten- 
tion from sense to sound. The revival, however, of classical 
literature in Europe, soon effected a revolution in taste, by pre- 
senting models to contemplation which soared far above the 
appropriate element of rhyme. But this, though no longer 
allowed to govern taste, could not be rejected altogether; for 
men will never part with anything that is agreeable, merely from 
an estimate of its speculative disadvantages; and we endeavour 
to avail ourselves of the music of rhyme without admitting its im- 
pertinencies. With us the contemplation of severe models has 
subdued the love of false ornaments and metrical difficulties, 
Criticism has checked the diseases of our literary infancy. But 
the Arabians had rhyme without either criticism or model, so that 
their literature grew up according to its first bias, untaught and 
undirected by foreign comparisons. 

The life of the desert is the same to all: it excludes the nu- 
merous and complicated relations of advanced society, together 
with the great variety of feelings and sentiments to which they 
give birth. ‘The individuals of pastoral tribes resemble each 
other in habits as much as wild animals; their national charac- 
teristics are therefore strongly marked where few anomalous 
individuals break the steady outlme. Amid such uniformity of 
sentiment, criticism could hardly have birth. There was no 
diversity of feelings to be reconciled, no aim to pourtray the fea- 
tures cf human nature abstracted from the traits of national 
peculiarities. Taste is the offspring of society, where it learns 
to reconcile the sentiments of all, and teaches genius to assume 
a catholic demeanour. When towards sunset, the Bedoweens 
quit their tents, and under the shady palm-tree, gather close 
round some story-teller or poet, they seek nothing more than a 
passive enjoyment. Adventures are congenial to their wild jife : 
they enter heartily into all the feelings, dangers and distresses of 
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the hero of the tale: they shout with joy, or cry with indigna- 
tion; invoke heaven to protect their favourite : their excitement 
breaks out in violent gestures: they are agitated with the fury of 
the combat, and are again as easily melted into tenderness. 
Round and harmonious sentences fill their craving ears; an un- 
intermitting volubility leaves no time for reflection, and to an 
audience, all eye and ear and excitability, a rapid train of 
wonders yields the fullest gratification. Such are the Arabs at 
the present day, and such were they no doubt at all times. 
Their literary perception partakes of the swiftness of passion, 
and the nature of the enjoyment which they seek from their nar- 
rations, precludes all idea of criticism. ‘To find all their facul- 
ties and feelings absorbed and carried away in the torrent of 
wonderment and excitation, is their chief delight ; the interfer- 
ence of taste or reflection is never allowed to stay their entertain- 
ment. ‘That which seems to the Arab the most important con- 
stituent of a delightful story, after the merits of the language, is 
the wonderful. No novelty of creation can astound, no boldness 
of expression can baffle his ready apprehension. ‘The most ex- 
travagant flights of imagination will fill him with delight, pro- 
vided they only kindle the sympathies of an acutely sensitive and 
ardent being. Thus the Arab has no speculative or contem- 
plative habits; impatient of a slow progress, he pays less 
attention to thoughts than words, and in these he prefers the 
glittering and superficial beauties to those of a more profound 
and genuine description. 

The literature of the Arabians was, in its commencement, 
rather the creation of authority, than the natural and spontaneous 
growth of general improvement. The interests of learning were 
guarded by inquisitive, but narrow-minded princes. In endea- 
vouring to adopt in their language only works of utility, they 
showed themselves quite ignorant of the moral operation of lite- 
rary taste. Poetry and the drama were rather shunned than sought 
after; and the distinct object of the Caliphs seems to have been, 
not to modify and improve the national mind and character, but 
simply to acquire knowledge. Thus the progress of improvement 
was not natural and unrestrained; the influx of ideas was regu- 
lated by the arbitrary power of an individual; and the pulp of 
science was administered without the nutritive juice of literature. 
To this injudicious censorship of the Caliphs, we must ascribe 
the feeble influence of Greek civilization on the manners of the 
Arabs. A stock of learning was at once engrafted on the igno- 
rance of the desert, and curiosity was gratified with the least pos- 
sible disturbance toestablished modes of thinking. Literary cul- 
tivation can certainly modify the character of a nation, but it can 
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only do it slowly; if it be brought to strive at once with popular 
ideas, national character will rather modify it. A popular literature 
is only desirable when in the natural course of improvement it 
spreads from the enlightened to the rude and ignorant: it is thus 
diffused as it matures, and emanating from an active source, car~ 
ries with it the promise and capability of fresh increase. A lite- 
rature, on the other hand, which belongs rather to the people 
than to the aristccracy of mind, is sure to hallow or perpetuate 
every vulgar prejudice and national peculiarity. It thus tends to 
prevent improvement, as air in the interstices of porous bodies 
prevents the imbibition of other fluids. The. haste with which 
learning was introduced among the Arabians did not allow time 
for the national mind to adapt itself to new ideas; the accom~ 
modation was therefore effected at the expense of the translated 
work, and the Greek authors were travestied in Arabic in such a 
manner as to suit the notions of a wild people. The changes 
made in them were often, perhaps, owing to the ignorance or 
inadvertence of the translators, but they were generally calculated 
to gratify the cravings of a subtle and credulous people. Thus 
the solid reasonings of Aristotle were gradually converted into 
such a tissue of absurdity, so well accommodated, nevertheless, 
to the specious purpose of seeming wise, that the memory of the 
schoolmen, who were in Europe infected with the dialectic learn~ 
ing of the Arabs, still casts a sort of shadow over the reputation 
of that great philosopher. Fragments of Grecian history, mingled 
with the fictions of the desert, eked out many a romance; and the 
material alone appears to have met with attention in productions 
which we deem models of classical elegance. 

Thus the history of their early cultivation tends to explain the 
inflexibility of Arabian taste. But a more powerful agency 
would, perhaps, have been requisite to alter their habits of 
thinking, than is called for by the disposition of mankind m 
general. The life of the desert, with all its hardships, has some- 
thing in it agreeable. The rapid course, the successful pillage, 
the amenities of the pastoral life, glimpses of which may be 
caught as often as a cluster of palm-trees and a carpet of fresh 
verdure invite to an abode of more than ordinary duration ;— 
these, with the charm of liberty, sink deep into the spirit of the 
wandering Arab, and pre-occupy his attachments. All the ideas 
and habits of the primitive Arabians were blended with the fas~ 
cinations of a roving life, and we may rest assured that their 
children, long after they were settled in populous towns, still 
cherished reminiscences so agreeable to the imagination, and that 
their traditionary sentiments and most active prejudices attached 
them firmly to the tastes of their nomadic ancestors, 
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- In fine, we must consider the influence of government and 
religion, both of which contributed not a little to prevent the 
Arabians from feeling, in its full force, the infiuence of literary 
eultivation. ‘The religion of the Koran, by strictly forbidding 
all intercourse with or imitation of the infidels, has above all 
things discouraged the study of foreign languages among the 
faithful, and has thus cut off the sure means of participating in 
the enlightenment of strangers. But it is not necessary for us to 
enlarge on the disadvantages attending every restraint on the 
activity of the human intellect. The relation subsisting between 
the government of the Arabians and their national literature may 
demand a little more consideration. Naturalists tell us that the 
productions of the vegetable kingdom always bear some analogy 
to the minerals of the soil from which they spring. ‘The primary 
rocks and older formations are decked with the simpler vegetable 
forms, while minerals of a later date, and which contain within 
them the ruins of a former world, give birth to flowers of the 
most various and complicated organization—flowers, in fact, 
more completely provided with the functions and adornments 
of vegetable life. Something similar to this may be observed: in 
the moral world. The old and primitive forms of absolute or 
patriarchal government, under which societies exist with little 
erganization, seem to impose on human genius a similar limita- 
tion. It is not until society has undergone successive revolu- 
tions, that the mind of man, as if in every convulsion it increased 
the elements of its constitution, exhibits all its capabilities. The 
government of the caliphs, however tolerant the disposition of 
the prince himself, must, like every spiritual authority, have 
proved adverse to freedom of thought. ‘The guardianship of the 
faith was however, fortunately, entrusted to the same hands 
which held the secular power, so that the doctrines of the Koran 
were not maintained with the scrupulous jealousy that belongs to 
divided authority. ‘The caliphs were often latitudinarians in 
favour of learning and politeness; and hence the Arabians under 
their sway were able to reach a higher degree of refinement than 
the character of their religion would lead us to suspect. Among 
the Turks, the sultan has suffered the authority of religion to 
pass, in a great measure, into other hands, and consequently, in 
his attempts to enlighten his people, he is sure to meet the oppo- 
sition of the priesthood, who consider it their especial prerogative 
to regulate opinions. But still the government of the caliphs 
was too simple, and was attended with all the infelicitous conse- 
quences of arbitrary power. It afforded no stimulus to the 
people ; it ‘created no variety of relations, nor that perpetual dis- 
cussion of moral obligations and sentiments: which takes place 
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where men are called on, in any degree, to govern themselves, 
A literary court is a supreme tribunal of censorsbip; every sen- 
timent which is not ratified, or, rather, which has not been aus 
thorized by it, is liable to be thought criminal. An arbitrary 
sovereign, ambitious of literary reputation, is apt to imagine that 
he has the monopoly of authorship, and views, with a sinister 
aspect, the interloping talents of those who venture to write 
without the license of court favour. In an enlightened. age, the 
countenance of the great may encourage the happier efforts of the 
muse; but still wherever authority patronizes, it is evident. that 
servitude is likely to be the condition of the favour. These truths 
are all to be found exemplified in the history of Arabian. literar 
ture. The favour and disgrace of courts continually tormented 
the Arabian authors, and worked the anxious vicissitudes of 
their fortunes; freedom of thought was necessarily checked, and 
with it all excellence; genius, or rather ingenuity, stuck close to 
precedent, in order to be sure of a justification; and notwith- 
standing the extraordinary zeal and prolific industry of the Ara- 
bians, their literary taste underwent no alteration. 

Thus we have endeavoured to trace in. the original habits. of 
the Arabians, and the circumstances which accompanied | the 
early growth of their literature, the causes of. its. utter: inefli- 
ciency in reforming their taste and national modes of thinking. 
During the course of five centuries the Moors.in Spain were 
zealously devoted to learning : their authors were many thousands 
in number; books were multiplied; the language was fixed and 
improved; and the habit of versification was familiar to all ;. and 
yet, among their many thousand volumes, we find not a single 
original philosopher, dramatic writer, nor epic poet... They 
brought forth no masterpiece, nothing that could be adopted as 
a classical work in every language. Casiri, the enthusiastic. eulor 
gist of the Moors, ingeniously compares their poetry to those 
exquisite wines, whose flavour and perfume are of too delicate a 
nature to bear removal to a foreign climate. But the poetical 
beauties which are so delicate as to be endangered by translation, 
are evidently not entitled to the praise of excellences. If freedom 
of thought could have existed among them, if they had been afree 
people and a thinking people, their literary aspirations would 
soon have taken a new turn, The same vigour which animates 
the mind in philosophical pursuits, is quickly conspicuous in the 
field of literature, and prompts the soul to launch forward in 
bolder flights. Sublime poetical, conception and profundity of 
thought are linked together, we are convinced, in close ties of 
natural kindred, and a people who, from idiosyncracies of social 
constitution or from incidental causes, would be incapable of 
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cradling the genius of an Aristotle or a Bacon, could never pro+ 
duce a Homer, a Sophocles, a Shakspeare, or a Milton. ‘Thus 
the Arabians, in the most flourishing period of their literature, 
retained still, in some measure, the impression of the desert ; 
though they had borrowed learning, they were still. original in 
character; their marvellous tales, their wondrous narratives, 
their ideal world, in short, which exerts such an influence on 
the young minds of every generation, remained the same as at 
the outset. Among other nations who cultivate letters, every 
age brings forth its great minds, who, if they be not the authors, 
are at least the guides and standard-bearers of the intellectual 
march. But among the Arabians, we are struck with the 
absence of master-spirits: abundant ingenuity and matchless 
industry but ill supply the place of creative vigour; their pro- 
lific genius engendered a debilitated offspring, whose race be- 
came extinct when the favourable circumstances ceased under 
which they were brought forth. 

But here again we are led to consider another characteristic 
of Arabian literature, and that from which proceeded its peculiar 
influence on Europe; it was wholly and essentially popular. 
The Arabians, unlike their Christian neighbours, had no learned 
janguages ; all their books were in the vulgar tongue: nor was 
their stock of knowledge merely accessible to all; their taste 
also was popular, and in general accommodated to the grasp of 
a thoughtless apprehension ; the whole circle of their literature 
and science was in the hands of all. The difficulties of science 
were taught in popular verse: grammar, rhetoric, law, and the- 
ology, were treated in verse: dry annals, nay, even treatises of 
algebra, were composed in rhyme. But how different was it at 
the same period among European nations. The little learning 
that remained among them wai locked up in a dead language, 
and in the possession of a particular order: the community was 
in total darkness ; and as the vulgar tongues partook in a great 
measure of the political confusion of the day, the organized 
means of improvement were wanting. ‘The gleams of learning 
which, during the dark ages, we see occasionally shooting from 
some ‘European cloister, will not justify us in concluding that 
the quarter whence they came was in general more enlightened 
than the rest. The learned men who issued from the Irish 
monasteries, in the eighth and ninth centuries, indicate as imper- 
fectly the civilization of that country, as the palm-tree does the 
fertility of the desert which spreads beneath it. The remnants 
of classical literature, preserved during those times, were like 
streams conducted across barren plains in aqueducts, which long 
conceal from view the precious treasure they contain. Among 
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the Arabians, on the other hand, a ruder mode: of irrigation, to 
continue the metaphor, spread abroad at once the waters of 
literature, and produced a rank, though not perhaps a profitable, 
fertility. ‘The exertions of Charlemagne, and of many after him, 
to promote learning, produced but momentary coruscations, and 
Europe relapsed into darkness as soon as the meteor passed by. 
The improvement could not be stable in which the people had 
no participation. But among the Moors in Spain, at the same 
period, the community was quite as civilized as Arabian literature 
could make it. They were therefore not only superior to their 
neighbours; their superiority was evident, and perhaps even 
heightened, by the contrast; and we may easily conceive how im- 
possible it was to associate with them, without acquiring a tinc- 
ture of the cultivation which was so widely diffused. Nay, even 
the imperfections of Arabian literature were well adapted to the 
circumstances of the European nations. It was less attractive to 
the learned than to the vulgar and illiterate. While the former 
visited the schools and libraries of Moorish Spain, to recover the 
works of Greek and Latin writers, the latter were insensibly 
impelled by imitation to the cultivation of the vulgar tongue. 
The Moors imparted to the Christians not their works, but their 
literary habits. A great portion of their literature was trivial in 
its nature, and not worth borrowing, but the habit of versifying on 
all occasions is not trivial in its consequences. The slow conta- 
gion of their popular cultivation effected gradually what no mas- 
ter-piece could have done; but yet from the insensible mode of its 
operation, it has escaped notice, and the most interesting fact in 
the history of literature has been hitherto but imperfectly brought 
to light. 

While the Moors in Spain were so diligent in the cultivation 
of their language, the vulgar tongues throughout the rest of 
Europe were used only in discourse. All writing was in Latin; 
public business was transacted in Latin; epistolary correspond- 
ence, poetry, even the sermons and instructions: of the clergy, 
though sometimes interpreted for the edification of the audience, 
were in the same language. It would have been considered:a 
condescension, or even a degradation of ability, to adopt the use 
of the vulgar tongue. The little learning of the times was con- 
fined to the clergy, and Europe seemed threatened with a relapse 
to utter barbarism, or with the confinement of knowledge to a 
particular order. ‘The example of the Moors, however, effected 
a revolution: poetry threw off the bondage, and dared to express 
itself in the language of the people. 

Soon after the Moors had subdued Spain, their language-be- 
‘came the ordinary accomplishment of the conquered people. 
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The Latin was reserved for the use of the church, and was cul- 
tivated by few but ecclesiastics; the mingled dialect remaining 
from the Goths, the Vandals.and the Sueves, was used iu the ordi- 
nary business of life; but all who possessed inquiring minds, or 
affected the praise of literary attainment, cultivated the refined 
and copious language of the Moors. ‘This preference was 
carried to such a length as to call down the threats and re- 
proaches of the clergy,to whom it seemed a homage no less 
impious than humiliating. In like manner the Moors, who at 
this period applied to learning with such extraordinary zeal, be- 
stowed reciprocal attention on the language of the Spaniards. 
The proofs of this mteresting commerce of language are still in 
existence. Many ancient documents and volumes are to be seen 
in the libraries of Toledo and the Escurial, written in Arabic by 
Spaniards, and even by ecclesiastics ; while, on the other hand, 
among the works of Arabian authors we find a complete code of 
Arab laws written in Spanish, and a body of agriculture com- 
posed by Moors in the same language.* It is a natural infer- 
ence, from this intimate correspondence between the two nations, 
that the ornaments of Arabian poetry as well as the habits of 
composition, would be quickly transferred by the Spaniards to 
their native tongue. Those who sought poetic or literary fame 
might, perhaps, prefer the Arabic, as having more polish and. 
variety; but their vernacular tongue must have shared more or 
less in their refinement; particularly as it was the genius of the 
Arabian muse to versify on all occasions. ‘Terse expressions, 
moral sentences and epigrammatic turns, were the highest beau- 
ties sought; and merits such as these might easily be attained in 
the language of common life. It is highly probable, therefore, 
that the cuitivation of vulgar poetry by the Spaniards was the 
immediate result of their acquaintance with Arabian literature. 
It is impossible indeed to collect, from the scanty monuments of 
that age, any positive proof of this conjecture; but a tradition, 
preserved by Mariana, appears, in some measure, to confirm it. 
When Calcanasor was taken by the Moors in the year 998, 
ene in the habit of a fisherman appeared on the banks of the 
Guadalquiver, and sung in a very loud and mournful voice; 
“ Almanser has lost his drum at Calcanasor.” He sung alter- 
nately in Arabic and Spanish, and vanished on a sudden. This 
story, we may suppose, preserves the common consistency of 
traditionary tales, and gives a true picture of the times to which 
* In the eleventh volume of the Notices et Extraits des Munuscrits, &c. lately pub- 
lished, (see our last Number, page 732,) there is an account by M. de Sacy, of a 
Spanish MS.. written in Arabic characters, containing a Treatise on the Faith, Cere- 


monies, and Morality of Islamism, and he refers to an account of two similar MSS. 
which he had given in a previous volume of the same collection. 
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it belongs. If the apparition therefore sung, in. Spanish as well 
as Arabic, it is likely it did only that which was usual. 

This advancement of the vulgar tongue would naturally be 
most conspicuous among the free Spaniards, who, not having, 
acquired the language of the Moors, applied all their efforts to 
their own, but w ho still retained such a community of manners, 
as well as activity of intercourse with their subjugated fellow- 
countrymen, as to catch from them instantaneously every growing 
improvement, Accordingly the first specimens we can find of 
vulgar poetry of a known age and author are from Galicia: these 
are the verses of Gonzalo Hermiguez to Ourouana his wife. 
Many other fragments of Galician poetry still extant are un- 
questionably of great antiquity. 

The rapidity with which the vulgar tongue in Spain proceeded 
to resume its proper rank and functions 1 is very remarkable, and 
that was a signal step in the infancy of letters; for no means are 
so efficient in improving the manners of a people as the media- 
tion of a cultivated language. The Spanish histories of the 
twelfth century are exceedingly numerous. Ferdinand and his 
son, Alphonso the Wise, contributed still farther to improve the 
vulgar tongue. The former of these princes had the ancient 
code of the Goths translated into Spanish, and thus published, 
in the language of the people, the completest body of legislation 
known in that age. He also adopted the Spanish language in 
despatches and public business of every kind ; so that in Spain 
all legal proceedings from the middle of the thirteenth century 
are in the vernacular idiom. Alphonso, who was deeply versed 
in Arabic learning, proceeded still farther; he ordered, after the 
example of the first Caliphs, that all works of utility should be 
translated into Spanish, and thus exposed at once, to the eyes of 
the people, a vast body of erudition. 

Although the history of the Spanish language exposes in the 
fairest light the influence of the Arabs, yet that tongue remained 
afterwards in comparative obscurity ; nor is it deemed the princi- 
pal channel through which the returning tide of literature flowed 
into Europe. This honour is attributed to the Provengal, or 
language of the Troubadours. 


“In the South of Europe,” says the Abbé Millot, “the Latin had 
given birth to those vulgar tongues which we now see arrived at such 
perfection ; the French, Spanish, and Italian, ‘The Provengal, with the 
same derivation, had incontestable advantages over the others, either 
because it participated in the beauty of the Greek, which had long been - 
the language of Marseilles, or because it had the good fortune to be 
cultivated by superior talents. The Troubadours gave it additional 
charms and great celebrity; resorting to the courts of princes, evén 
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beyond the Alps and the Pyrenees, they inspired the love of their lan- 
guage with the admiration of their poetry.” 

Here it is assumed that the language of the Troubadours 
originated in Provence, and that it spread from that country 
beyond the Pyrenees; but there is nothing more certain than 
that it came originally from Catalonia, and that under the name of 
the Limosin or Catalan, it extended over many countries on both 
sides of these mountains. “ There is no language natural and 
polite,” says Raymond Vidal, an early Troubadour, “but the 
Limosin ;” and the meaning of this expression is thus explained 
by Gaspar Scuolano, an old historian: “The third and principal 
language of Spain is the Limosin, for it was used in all Guienne 
and Provence, and is still spoken in Catalonia, Valencia, and the 
islands.” 

The historian of Marseilles, Antonio Ruffi, tells us, that the 
idiom of that city was very much altered in the twelfth century, 
by the brisk commerce maintained there with many maritime 
states, and particularly by the introduction of Catalonian words. 

We have then but little reason to believe that the first language 
of modern poetry was cradled in Provence, and subsequently 
spread beyond the Pyrennees. ‘This hypothesis is totally un- 
founded ; it is dictated by the national partiality of one country, 
and acquiesced in by the supineness of another. It requires but 
little research to discover that the language of the Troubadours 
first came from Catalonia, a country connected with the Moors 
no less than with the French. To multiply authorities in proof 
of this point would be more pedantic than difficult, but it is 
sufficiently elucidated by the history of Provengal poetry, which 
flourishing under the dominion and patronage of the Counts of 
Barcelona, and declining with their power, may with great pro- 
bability be supposed to have been introduced by them. This is 
plainly declared by Pittoni, in his history of Aix, who ascribes to 
the Catalonian princes the revival of letters, and adds: “ Ce fut 
sous eux que nous Provencaux trouverent Cart de rimer.” Hence 
we see why Toulouse under the Berengers was the metropolis of 
the Troubadours. 

The French, who contest with the Spaniards the merit of 
priority in vulgar poetry, had also an early intercourse with the 

oors. In the eighth century, Abderramen, king of Cordova, 
made an incursion into the territory of Toulouse; then followed 
the invasion of Spain by Charlemagne, which opened so rich a 
harvest to romance. ‘The territories held by the French king 
in Spain; the possessions of the king of Navarre in Gascony, 
and of the Count of Barcelona in Roussillon, all opened to the 
French an easy access to Arabian literature. Much light is 
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thrown on the intimacy of the three nations by the history of 
Alphonso the Sixth of Castile, the conqueror of Toledo. 
Having been dethroned by his brother Sancho, and confined for 
some time in the monastery of Sahagun, he at length effected 
his escape, and found an asylum at the court of the Saracen 
king of Toledo, where he staid three years, till the death of the 
usurper. On his restoration to the crown of Castile, ambition 
overcame his sense of gratitude, and he turned his arms against 
the son of his benefactor. The siege of Toledo lasted five 
years, and forms a remarkable epoch. [t was, in fact, a crusade, 
in which were engaged the counts of Flanders and Toulouse, 
Henri de Bourgogne, with many other French nobles. Alphonso 
himself was married to a French woman, and retained in his 
dominion almost all of that nation whom he had induced to join 
his standard. After the conquest of Toledo, the Moors remained 
in it under the dominion of the Christians, preserving by capitu- 
lation their laws, their property, and Grand Mosque; and Arabic 
continued for more than a century after to be the language of 
business in that city. Some years later, when Alphonso was 
defeated at Medina by the combined forces of the Kings of 
Cordova and Seville, he again obtained succours from France, 
but at last concluded the war by a.remarkable negotiation; in 
consequence of which he married Zaide, daughter of the Saracen 
king of Seville. All these occurrences exhibit the constant 
intercourse of the French with the Spaniards, and of the Moors 
with both; at a time too, when the civilization of the latter so 
much exceeded that of their Christian neighbours, that it could 
hardly fail of making an impression, and when, from the popular 
character of their literature, nothing was requisite for its diffusion 
but an acquaintance with their language. 

The conquest of Toledo in 1085 was the event which con- 
tributed in the greatest degree to increase the opportunities of 
improvement. It brought together French, Spaniards, and 
Moors, to live under the same government, and im a city long 
famous for its learning and refinement. ‘This then is precisely 
the brilliant epoch when the genius of Europe, kindled by 
the contact of Arabian cultivation, first blazed through the 
darkness of general barbarism. William of Poictiers, the first 
Troubadour of whom we know anything, accompanied Alphonso 
in his expedition against Toledo. But although he is the earliest 
Provengal poet of whom we have any knowledge, yet it is evident 
that the poetic art was not quite new inhis time. The patriarchal 
rank in which he now stands is owing wholly to the invidious 
caprices of time and chance, which have sunk his predecessors 
in oblivion. He precedes only by a very few years a crowd of 
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Troubadours, whose poems still remain, and among the Spanish 
poets of that age we find abundant indications of superior ex- 
perience and maturity. Alphonso of Aragon, the contemporary 
of William, was himself a poet as well as warrior, and indeed all 
the Spanish princes, like the Saracens, prided themselves on their 
patronage of polite letters. Few of the Troubadours omit to 
mention the princes of Aragon and Castile. ‘They speak of them 
as of the natural protectors of men of letters, and to visit the 
Spanish courts is always a part of their poetical instructions. 

Among the characters illustrative of the manners of that age, 
the jongleurs, or jugglers, are most remarkable. ‘These were 
itinerant minstrels, who related amusing tales and sang popular 
verses. They generally united to the accomplishment of music 
and a good memory, some skill in legerdemain or natural magic, 
an art which had long flourished among the orientals. With 
these agreeable talents, they were sure to be acceptable guests in 
the castles of the rude and idle barons. ‘They were the attend- 
ants of the Troubadours, whose verses they recited, and were pro- 
bably coeval with the art of versification. Now these jongleurs 
appear to have been much earlier, and more familiarly known in 
Spain, than elsewhere. The testimonies of this are numerous 
and uncontroverted ; but one piece to this effect is so singular a 
specimen of the age, as to render it worth while to make a short 
extract from it. It is a petition at great length from Giraud 
Riquier to Alphonso X., in the name of the jongleurs: jugglers, 
we would say, only that the translation detracts from the respect- 
ability of that once venerable order, who have continued to dege- 
nerate since the days of Giraud Riquier. The poet begins with 
a very elaborate dissertation on the division of ranks in society, in 
which he takes occasion to display his philosophy. 


** You know,” he says, “ that men are distributed into different classes 
or conditions. All are men; this is the genus: but amongst them are 
clergy, knights, citizens, merchants, artificers and peasants; these are the 
species, Finally come the Troubadours, whose employment it is to sing 
the history of times past, and to excite the courage of the brave by cele- 
brating the prowess of their ancestors. Such was jonglerie in its origin, 
but for some time back, alas! things are sadly changed.” 


After complaining that the profession of jonglerie has been 
degraded to the business of a buffoon, he thus continues : 


** But you, Sire, you, who unite the authority, knowledge, and discern- 
ment necessary to correct so mischievous a disorder; you, to whom it 
belongs more than to any other, to act as becomes a mighty monarch ; 
you, who reign over Castile, where jonglerie and knowledge have always 
Sound more protection than in any other country ; you, who are so much 
esteemed for your bounty, and whose surname (the Wise) is so auspici- 
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ously adapted to the labour I propose; you, Sire, must undertake this 
reform; whatever you command will be universally observed. Forbid, 
then, that they who understand the art of composition, who can write 
songs and other poesies at once useful and ingenious—forbid, I say, that 
they shall be confounded with mere minstrels, and others of that stamp ; 
give them a specific name, such as may appear to you appropriate.” 


To this the King is supposed by the Poet to reply in the follow- 
ing manner : 


“ By the grace of God, we, Alphonso, King of Castile, taking into 
consideration the humble remonstrance made to us by Giraud Riquier in 
the name of the jongleurs, setting forth,” &c. &c. ‘“‘ We are of opinion, 
that the word jongleurs designates those whose profession it is to ramble 
through the world and visit courts ; it is, however, a great carelessness 
of speech to name them all alike. Jn Spain we have particular names 
for the different species of jongleurs, from the lowest to the most elevated 
rank; It is not so in Provence, where the same name includes the 
genus and the species; this is a great defect in the language of that 
country,” &c. 


Finally, he decrees a distinction of the versifying tribe into three 
classes, jongleurs, troubadours, and doctors of the poetic art. 
Here we see the superior antiquity of these minstrels in Castile 
asserted, and the assertion countenanced by their distribution into 
classes with particular designations, the result, it may be pre- 
sumed, of familiar use and long-continued attention. 

Now, although the Catalonians have not preserved any poetry 
so ancient as that of William of Poictiers, yet when we take into 
account the remissness with which the treasures of early Spanish 
literature have been examined,—when we consider that the culti- 
vated language of the ‘Troubadours was incontestably introduced 
into Provence from the maritime states of Spain, and that their 
poetry was reared under the encouragement of the Berengers, 
Counts of Barcelona,—when we see the multitude of Spanish 
historians and poets of nearly the same age, and find among 
these, too, the first art of poetry and first rhyming dictionary in 
a modern tongue, (the former by Raimond Vidal, the other by 
Giacom Marsh,)—when we consider how many of the Princes 
of Catalonia and Aragon were distinguished poets, and that so 
long as Provengal literature existed, the courts of the Spanish 
Princes were the habitual rendezvous of all who studied and 
professed it,—when we take all these circumstances into con- 
sideration, it is impossible to avoid concluding that the cultiva- 
tion of modern poetry, instead of crossing the Pyrenees from the 
north, rather proceeded in a contrary direction, and spread into 
Languedoc and Provence from the contiguous countries of Spain. 
But if it be asked what gave birth to a poetic enthusiasm in that 
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country and in that-age, the reply is obvious ;—the example of 
the Moors. The ignorance of the Troubadours: precluded the 
possibility of their learning the poetic art from the classic authors. 
The scarcity of books in the middle ages, indeed, renders this 
opinion quite untenable. Homer was unknown from the fourth 
to the fourteenth century, when the library of the Louvre, which - 
Charles V. had been at so much pains to cvilect, contained 
something less than 900 volumes, and among these there were 
only three poets, Ovid, Lucan, and Boéthius, of whom the first 
alone, perhaps, ever met the eye of a Troubadour. In all the 
Provengal poetry, with two or three very slight exceptions, there 
is no allusion to Grecian fable or mythology; so rich a field of 
poetic flowers, that ignorance alone could have prevented the 
‘Troubadours from culling in it. Poetry, it is true, might have 
sprung up among the Spaniards without the lessons of the Moors; 
it is not a merely traditional art, but its seeds are scattered abroad 
in the passions of mankind. The first poetry of modern Europe, 
however, bears such a close resemblance to that of the Arabians, 
both in matter and form, as leaves no room to doubt its origin. 
The form of the sonnet, the tenzone and alternate rhymes, are all 
expressly copied from the Moors. 

But the character of those early original effusions is still more 
decisive of their original ; they are really at variance with the moral 
and political circumstances of those times. Licentious and sen- 
timental songs, or madrigals, were far below the epic grandeur of 
the Gothic character. It is in this discordance that we find 
explained the brief duration of the Provengal literature. The 
songs of the Troubadours were, in short, like chivalry, the short- 
lived offspring of foreign fashion. Productions so weak and 
whimsical were certainly not natural among a rude and spirited 
people, whose thoughts were habitually engaged with war and 
religion, and not with trivial follies or mystic sentiments of love. 

The times of chivalry, according to Sismondi, never existed 
except in romances. If this be true, and we think it is, then this 
world of romance must have been of foreign invention. But 
even if we admit the existence of knight-errantry as a general 
system, yet it will appear evidently on examination to have been 
a fashion of foreign growth engrafted in the turbulence of the 
times, and not by any means a consequence of the feudal institu- 
tions. ‘The feudal system was in its nature a defensive one, cal- 
culated much more to check than to give birth to the license of 
knight-errantry. But where, then, had chivalry, in the literal 
acceptation, its rise? Not certainly among the sea-faring Nor- 
mans; nor among the woods and mountains of Upper Germany, 
the strong holds of feudality. No; chivalry had a common origin 
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with the Arab courser, and owed its diffusion to the charms of 
Arabian fiction. In the early victories of the Arabs, the horse 
was allowed an equal share of spoil with his master, and the 
subsequent refinement of the Moors never deprived that generous 
animal of the rank and estimation which belonged to him in the 
desert. The mounted cavaliers, it is true, constituted the only 
strength of armies in the middle ages, but that military system 
was absolutely weak, and the bloodless battles of those times 
attest the insufficiency of a warfare which fierce nations had taken 
from romance and not from experience. In fact, the knights of 
Ariosto, who prick their steeds from Caledonia to Tatary, the 
courser who skims the horizon at such a rate, “.ché passa e vento 
e folgere e saetta,” are all animated with the spirit of Arabian 
fancy. The boundless plain and flying courser are the obvious 
materials of Arabian imagination, and of no other. But man- 
kind in every form of society contemplate with pleasure the pic- 
tures of animated existence, and the genius of Arabian plains was 
easily transferred to the hills and forests of feudal Europe. 

Among the Arabs we find, also, that principle of honour 
which constitutes the moral characteristic of chivalry. The 
enthusiasm of utter liberty begets its own restraints, and the 
Arab, who knows no superior, is bound by a sentiment of honour. 
Their chivalrous bravery was united, after the oriental fashion, 
with the most extravagant ideas of gallantry. Of this we have 
one most singular instance. When Berengere, the wife of Al- 
phonso VIII. of Castile, was defending Toledo against the Moors, 
in 1139, she appeared on the ramparts, and reproached them as 
cowards who preferred besieging a woman to the glory of meeting 
the king’s forces at the walls of Oreja. The Moors were too 
gallant to despise the censures of a lady, and marched off, cele- 
brating her virtue and her beauty. 

Thus the Moors exerted a beneficial influence on the manners 
as well as on the literature of Europe. The imagination, if it 
does not fix the character, at least ennobles it. ‘The songs of the 
Troubadours, and the romances borrowed from the Moors, intro- 
duced into Europe that delicacy of sentiment which is the most 
honourable distinction of modern times. 

The superior knowledge and civilization of the Moors was long 
acknowledged by the Europeans. Their schools of science were 
frequented by Christians in the tenth century, when the monk 
Gerbert, raised afterwards to the papal throne with the name of 
Silvester II., studied at Seville. In the following age his example 
was followed by Gerard of Cremona, Adelard, and many others. 
The emperor Frederic Barbarossa in the twelfth century ordered 
a great number-of Arabic writings to be translated into Latin. 
Some knowledge of the Arabic language, too, was retained per- 
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haps in Europe as long as the scholastic philosophy flourished. 
But on the revival of classical learning, when the subtleties of the 
schools fell rapidly into contempt, it 1s astonishing how quickly, 
and how totally Arabian learning was forgotten. Petrarch, who 
in one place ascribes to the Arabians the invention of rhyme, 
declares nevertheless with some harshness in another passage, 
that nothing good could come from them. At the close of the 
fifteenth century there is little trace of oriental learning in Europe, 
with the exception perhaps of Pico Mirandola, who professed to 
study Arabic with ardour. When Clenard a few years efter 
visited Spain, with the intention of acquiring the Arabic language, 
he found but a single person, Ferdinand Nuntius, who had even 
a superficial knowledge of it. The Moors were then a subju- 
gated nation, and their weakness only inflamed the acrimony of 
religious hatred. The bigoted ecclesiastics destroyed their 
writings with the same zeal which led Pope Gregory to destroy 
Livy. Cardinal Ximenes burnt at once 5,000 splendid volumes; 
and according to another historian, no less than 150,000 volumes 
were destroyed by one Zegri, a Moor converted by force. In 
consequence of this wanton destruction, when Philip IL. founded 
the library of the Escurial, he was unable to collect for it more 
than 300 Arabic manuscripts. The great store of Arabian learn- 
ing afterwards added to it, was derived from a capture made 
near Salee in 1611 by one De Lara. ‘Two Moorish vessels, hav- 
ing on board the King of Morocco’s library, were seized by the 
Spaniards as they were about to enter that port, and by this 
adventure 3,000 Arabic MSS. were added to the collection of the 
Spanish king.* More than half of this treasure was destroyed by 
the fire which burnt down the library of the Escurial in 1671. 
Although the language of the Moors was never wholly forgotten 
in Spain, yet from national antipathy and religious prejudices, 
their literature seems to have been most neglected in the very 
country which it formerly illumined; and the first work printed 
by the Spaniards in the Arabic character was the Bibliotheca 
Arabico- Hispana of Casiri in 1760-70. In Italy, where the literary 
and the commercial spirit were much more active than in Spain, 
the press had early engaged in the service of Arabian literature ; 
but there, too, the jealous tyranny of the Inquisition was to be 
encountered. ‘The Koran was printed at Venice in 1530, but it 
is generally believed that the whole edition was committed to the 
flames by order of Clement VII., because, as his apologists say, 
it was not accompanied by a refutation. About half-a-century 
later, however, the cause of literature obtained the ascendant, 
and an Arabic printing-press was established in the Maronite 





* The ambassador of the King of Morocco told Erpenius a few years after, that the 
eaptured library consisted of 7,800 separate MSS.—Erpen. Orat. If. 
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College at Rome. In the seventeenth century the literature of 
the East appears to have been the favourite study of the learned 
throughout Europe, but more particularly in the northern coun- 
tries, in which superstition had less influence, and where philo- 
logical industry was prompted perhaps by the interests.of com- 
merce. [t was then that Erpenius and Golius created an epoch 
in oriental studies, and procured that celebrity for the oriental 
school of Leyden, which Schultens and Scheid have since so well 
supported. 

in England the oriental languages have always been studied, 
not indeed with ostentation, but with solid success. It was the 
English monk Adelard who first translated the elements of 
Euclid from the Arabic into Latin; and the first translation of the 
Koran was also made by an Englishman, Robert of Rutland, in 
the middle of the twelfth century. Subsequently, in the sixteenth 
century, when the Emperor Maximilian wished to establish an 
oriental school at Heidelberg, he sought his professors in Eng- 
land. . But while Holland derived lustre from the philological 
abilities of Erpenius and his pupils, England, too, could boast her 
Selden, Graves, Pococke and Castell. The last of these, 
Edmund Castell, devoted his whole fortune and his eye-sight to 
complete his Lexicon Heptaglotton, a most extraordinary monu- 
ment of learning and industry. It is important, however, for 
scholars to know, that the regular application of eighteen hours 
a day for seventeen years did not so far impair his constitution 
as to prevent his reaching the advanced age of seventy-nine. 

In Germany the emulation of many rival universities has always 
stimulated the exertions of the learned, and its effects have been 
as sensible in the oriental as in other studies. But the fruits of 
rivalry are apt to betray the effects of forced culture, and the pre- 
tensions of Clodius, of Bahrdt, and some others, have provoked 
the sneers of even their own countrymen. The proximity of the 
Turks, and the frequent necessity of corresponding with them, 
had early induced the Austrian government to promote the culti- 
vation of the Eastern languages. Vienna, too, was filled with 
oriental manuscripts, the fruits of pillage in the Turkish wars. 
At length, when Kaunitz became the minister of Maria Theresa, 
the academy of oriental languages was founded under his protec- 
tion. As soon as the pupils of this school are sufficiently qualified 
by academic studies, they are sent to Constantinople, where, in 
the suite of the ambassador, they have abundant opportunities of 
becoming expert linguists. A few years after the foundation of 
this academy, the pupils exhibited their proficiency to the court 
by the performance of a dramatic piece, founded on the story. of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and composed in Turkish for the occasion. 
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The students of the Austrian school, however, appeared to be 
destined rather to the diplomatic than the literary career, until 
the active and fertile genius of Joseph von Hammer incited him 
to quit the routine of office and seek a nobler fame. 

France in the seventeenth century felt the general impulse. 
Scaliger, Casaubon, and Salmasius, men whom their literary con- 
temporaries were proud to imitate, applied themselves with 
ardour to Arabian literature. It is not, however, our intention 
to enumerate all the profound scholars in this branch of learning, 
but merely to point out its epochs and vicissitudes. Europe 
obtained from the school of Leyden a good Arabic grammar and 
a lexicon, while the zeal of the great scholars named above had 
collected in Golius’s time not less than 5,000 MSS. Thus facil- 
ities were much increased to those who wished to penetrate the 
recesses of oriental learning. The ardour with which Arabic 
was cultivated in the seventeenth century appears to have been 
the result of a literary reaction; a rush of active spirits towards 
an uncultivated field. But similar effects were produced in the 
last age by circumstances of a very different nature. The wide 
extension of our empire in the East, and still later the designs of 
the French on Egypt, afforded fresh incitement to oriental studies. 
Among the distinguished orientalists of this second period, the 
most brilliant name is that of Sir W. Jones. But the person, to 
whom above all others the students of Arabic are most deeply 
indebted, is M. Silvestre de Sacy. Indeed, we question whether 
he alone has not done as much to facilitate the study of that lan- 
guage, as all his predecessors put together. The merits of his 
Arabic grammar are sufficiently known; it is indeed a model of 
what a grammar ought to be; perspicuous and complete, with an 
arrangement so judicious as greatly to assist the memory. But 
such 1s the scarcity of printed books in Arabic, and so great the 
expense of manuscripts, that the student who has mastered the 
grammar has still much to discourage him. However, here again 
M. de Sacy comes to his assistance. His Chrestomathie Arabe 
is a collection of elegant extracts, sufficiently ample to afford the 
scholar a perfect insight into the language: the design and 


motives of the work, however, will be best related in his own 
words. 


“ The principal object which I proposed to myself in forming this 
collection, was to supply to the pupils of the Ecole Royale et Speciale 
des Langues Orientales vicantes, a means of exercising themselves in the 
various kinds of Arabic compositions, without being obliged to procure 
mauy works, which were not to be had without difficulty and expense. 
edcede But at the same time | thought it my duty to make my labours 
worth the attention of the learned, and, as far as the limits of such a 
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work would permit, to bring to light that rich collection of manuscripts 
which was open to me, and to which the duties of my office, as well as 
the courtesy of those who are charged with the care of it, gave me at all 
times a ready access. 

* It was for the sake of the students that I multiplied and varied the 
extracts, so as to present examples of different kinds of style; and 
arranged them in such a manner that the difficulties increase in propor- 
tion with the proficiency, suppressing by degrees those aids which were 
absolutely necessary to the beginner. The same wish to render the work 
useful to the students, many of whom are destined to the service of diplo- 
macy, has induced me to add to it several pieces of diplomatic corre- 
spondence, .... In this second edition will be found a piece, important 
for the history of this expedition (into Egypt), but which prudence 
compelled me to suppress in the first edition. In order to render this 
collection worthy of the learned, both abroad and at home, I made it a 
rule to admit nothing in the text which had previously appeared in print.” 

Besides these obvious merits of originality and utility, M. 
de Sacy has added to his work an immense store of amusing 
erudition in the form of notes, critical and historical. His trans- 
lation is in so copious a style, as to be rather a commentary than 
a translation. M. de Sacy doubts, perhaps, the possibility of 
doing justice to the text of an Arabic author by any affectation of 
oriental brevity. ‘The sense of the Arabic is rendered completely, 
but the colouring is wholly lost. For nothing short of the 
impossibility of succeeding can excuse the translator who neg- 
lects to copy the character of his original. But as learners, (and 
we acknowledge ourselves to be such,) we submit to the autho- 
rity of M. de Sacy, and acquiesce in the utility of a copiousness 
which is repugnant to our taste. 

The curious historical document to which M. de Sacy alludes 
in his preface, and which prudential considerations prevented 
him from inserting in his first edition, is the celebrated procla- 
mation of Buonaparte to the Egyptians. Here we see a military 
upstart sporting with the gravest sentiments of the human race, 
and learn to acknowledge the just fate of one who mocked the 
ties of moral or religious principles. We giean the following 
sentences of it from our author’s translation. 


“ Peuples d' Egypte, on vous dira que je viens pour détruire votre 
réligion ; ne le croyez pas: répondez que je viens vous restituer vos 
droits, punir les usurpateurs, et que je respecte, plus que les Mamloucs, 
Dieu, son Prophete, et I’ Alcoran.—Kadhis, scheikhs, imams, tchorbadjis, 
dites au peuple que nous sommes aussi de vrais Musulmans. Nest ce. pas 
nous qui avons détruit le Pape, qui disait qu'il fallait faire la guerre aux 
Musulmans,” &c. 


If we were not forbidden by the limits of a review, to analyse 
the contents of a Chrestomathie, composed of extracts from 
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twenty authors, and on as many different subjects, we should 
gladly have indulged in some citations from Makrizi’s account of 
Egypt, or from the “ Wonders of Nature,” by Kazwini. The 
extracts from this author, which have been made by M. Chézy, 
a former pupil of M. de Sacy, are remarkably amusing, as well 
from the naiveté of their style, as from the singularity of the 
opinions they contain. Kaswini gives a just description of the 
camelopard, nor does he omit to mention its horns, which appear 
to have escaped the notice of all the Greek and Roman writers ; 
but he supposes it to be the progeny of a wild heifer and a hybrid 
animal produced by the union of a camel and hyena. Of the 
date-tree, he tells us, that it is only to be found in countries 
where Islamism is professed. ‘The Prophet, speaking of it, said, 
“ honour the date-tree, for it is your paternal aunt;” meaning 
thereby that it sprung from the remnant of the mould of which 
Adam was made. The Arabian naturalist then characteristically 
proceeds to trace a subtle and fanciful analogy between the 
human species and the palm-tree. But our observations have 
already extended to too great a length. We will only add, that 
M. de Sacy’s work combines all the excellencies which he pro- 
posed to unite in it, and merits as well the approbation of the 
jearned Orientalist as the gratitude of the student. 


Art. II.—1. Analytica Institutiones Lingue Hungarice. 3 tom. 
Bude. 1816—1817. 12mo. 

2. Szép-Literatirai Ajandék a Tudomanyos Gyiijteményhez. 
Pesten. 1821—1826. 8vo. 

3. Monumenta Hungarica, az az Magyar Emlékezetes Irasok. 
Auct. Geo. Charles Rumy. Pesten. 1817. 3 vol. 12mo. 

Erdélyi Museum—Kolosvaratt és Pesten. 1814—1818. 
(Transylcanian Museum.) 8vo. . 

. Elaboratior Grammatica Hungarica, ad genuinam Patrii Ser- 
monis Indolem fideliter exacta, Affiniumque Linguarum admini- 
culis locupletius illustrata. Auct. Joan. Nic. Revai. Pestini. 
1806. 2tom. 8vo. 

Versuch einer ausfiihrlichen praktischen Ungarischen Sprach- 
lehre fiir Deutsche, &c. Von Joseph Marton. Wien. 1812. 
8vo. 

Magyarische Gedichte, uebersetzt von Johann Grafen Mai- 
lath. Stuttgard und Tiibingen. 1825. 18mo., 

. A’ Magyar Literatura esmérete. (Knowledge of the Magyar 
Literature.) Irta Papay Samuel. Westprim. 1808. 8vo. 

. Magyar Konyveshaz, avagy a’ Magyar Konyveknek Kinyom- 
tatasok ideje szerént valo rovid emlitésok. (Hungarian Li- 
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brary, or a short account of Magyar books; &c.) Irta Sandor 

Istvan. Raab. 1803. 8vo. 

10. Biblioteca Hungarica. Auctore Daniel Cornides. Pest. 

1792. 8vo. 

Honcary is occupied by two nations, distinct in origin, in 
manners, and in language. ‘The less numerous are the Slova- 
kians, a Slavonic race, which consists of about two millions, cover- 
ing the north-western side of Hungary, though they are scattered 
over many other parts of the country. Of the state of literature 
among these and some other of the Slavonian tribes, we purpose 
giving an account hereafter. Our present business is with the 
Hungarian and Transylvanian Magyars, a people whom Gibbon 
truly represents as insulated among European nations, though 
his account of them, notwithstanding all his learning and indus- 
try, involves many contradictions and consequent errors. 

We are the more encouraged to take a hasty survey of the lite- 
rary history of the Hungarians, as little is to be found respect- 
ing it, even in those works which profess to treat of the whole 
field of literature. ‘The voluminous though somewhat dry details 
of Eichhorn contain nothing, or scarcely anything, on the subject. 
He had entrusted this portion of his great undertaking to Pro. 


fessor Rumy, who, as we have occasion personally to know, had 


prepared an elaborate, and, we have no doubt, a faithful and m- 
telligent report. The manuscript lay on his table, ready for 
press, when one night, on retiring to rest, he forgot to remove a 
burning taper, from which a spark fell among the papers, and 
these, with many others, were either wholly consumed, or so in- 
jured as to be completely useless. 

That the Magyars settled in Hungary during the ninth century 
is certain. Of their origin little is positively known, though the 
majority of opinions concur in tracing them to the Caucasian 
mountains. ‘The theory that they are the descendants of the 
Huns, which for some time pretty generally obtained, and was 
afterwards completely abandoned, has been revived anew by one 
or two distinguished Hungarians; and especially by Professor 
Dankovszky. Probst and Fejer have endeavoured to prove them 
of Parthian race, and Horvat fancies he has tracked them etymo- 
logically up to the Philistine and other Canaanite tribes. Certain 


it is they now stand separate and alone—an Asiatic colony in the 
bosom of Europe.* 


* Those who wish to attend to the philological part of the subject may consult:— 
Ape.unc’s Mithridates, where, however, the error is committed of considering the 
Magyur as a mixed instead of an independent language. 
Sasxovics, Demonstratio Idioma Hungarorum et Lapponum idem esse. Havnie. 1770, 
Scnuazers Allgemeine Nordische Geschichte. Halle. 1771. 
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The contempt which the classic writers of Greece and Rome 
flung upon other nations and languages, and the hatred and terror 
with which the invading hordes of the middle ages filled the 
minds of those whom they displaced or subdued, being united to 
a complete ignorance of the speech of ‘the intruders, have left us 
much in the dark as to their real civilization. The Huns were 
probably of Mongolian race, and not wholly unaccompanied by 
those accomplishments which national pride is so fond of tracing 
in its early ancestral history. The historians of Hungary have 
discovered that Etel (Attila) himself was surrounded by poets 
and minstrels, and that his attendants prided themselves on their 
national speech.* They have delved in the darkness of antiquity 
to discover a Scythian literature, and have received in return for 
their elaborate research the encouraging counsel of a witty philo- 
sopher, to go back a little farther still, and to occupy themselves 
with the scientific and literary history of the Antediluvian age. 

The deep rooting of the Magyar language and manners is cer- 
tainly a very curious historical fact. Tartars and Arabs, Vandals, 
Goths and Huns, have at different periods and under similar cir- 
cumstances planted themselves in various parts of Europe; but 
their idioms, either ceding to or blending gradually with those of 
the races they conquered, were soon forgotten. Though the 
Magyars were but a handful of men, surrounded and hemmed in 
by the countless Slavonic tribes, still they have preserved their 
nationality, neither yielding to the higher civilization of the Ger- 
mans, nor the greater populousness of the Slavonians. Swarms 
of colonists have spread over Hungary and Transylvania, but have 

roduced slight modifications of the distinctive Magyar character. 
t would be interesting could we allow ourselves space to follow 
the changes introduced by different political circumstances on a 
people so passionately attached to their own peculiar usages, as 
have been the Magyars from time immemorial. Their intercourse 
with other nations during the period of the Crusades made the 


Hacer’s Neue Beweise der Verwandschaft der Hungarn mit den Lappliindern. Wien. 
1795. 
Gyarmatuy, Affinitas Lingue Hungarice cum Linguis Fennice originis grammatice de- 
monstrata. Gottingen. 1799. 
Stratumann’s Fennische Sprachlehrefiir Fennen und nicht Finnen mit Besiehung auf der 
Aehnlichkeit der Fennischen mit der Ungrischen. Petersburg. 1816. 
Bexecszaszi’s Versuch einer Magyarischen Sprachlehre mit Hinsicht auf die Tiirkische und 
andere Morgenlindischen Sprachen, &c. Erlanger. 1797. 
* Etenim intra sua conclusi barbaricam linguam suam colunt et affectant. Priscus, 
Chapter ii. 
+ We must not be understood to speak with disrespect of Matthew Bél’s work, 
De Litteratura Hunno-Scythica. 
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most remarkable inroads on their Asiatic customs, and they began 
to yield to the influence which Ovid has described: 
Didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, the journey of 
Lewis the First, with the flower of his nobility, to Naples, while 
it visited Hungary with temporary misery through the lustful and 
profligate queen Johanna, left in its results incalculable benefits, 
spread a love of art and science among the leading families of 
the Magyars, and introduced the vines of Italy to the mountains 
of Tokay, whose produce has conferred on their possessors both: 
fame and riches. Of the many tribes and tongues subjected 
to the Austrian sway, undoubtedly the Hungarian is that which 
presents the most striking marks of distinct nationality. Indif- 
ference to the curious and peculiar language of the Magyars has 
prevented that knowledge of, and attention to their domestic 
position, which can alone convey correct pictures of a people. 
And yet one would have expected that a nation, preserving in the 
seat and centre of a despotic and conquering power, the form and 
semblance at least of independence—a nation which has resisted 
with success all the improvements which its foreign governors 
have sought to introduce into its institutions (imperfect as they 
are, yet still offering some slight protection against misrule)—a 
nation which has preserved its language untainted by political 
change—its manners unsophisticated—its affections unbending 
and unbroken—one would have expected, we say, that their 
literary and social history would not have continued so long a 
sealed book to an inquiring age. 

Yet so it is; but it is not here that we could with propriety 
track the political vicissitudes of Hungary, nor indulge, as we 
might easily do, in those anticipations as to the future, which 
so naturally grow out of her present condition. The firmest 
rock on which her patriots build their hopes for the time to 
come, is the language and the literature of the Magyars. So 
long as these retain their influence, so long will there be a retreat 
for hope, and a security for advancement. While any people is 
vigorous enough to preserve its native idiom, unpolluted by the 
idiom of those who have obtained the mastery, their conquest has 
been imperfectly effected—they may yet resume their self-go- 
vernment. In England, the Saxons and the Normans blended 
with the blending of their tongues. In Spain no such amalga- 
magion went on between the Arabic and the Castilian; they 
were forces arrayed against each other, which any event might 
bring into collision. So in Greece, the power of ages has not 
established the Mahommedan sway. Out of the Albanian and 
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the Romaic dialects the mightiest instruments of opposition 
grew. ‘There is no soil in which hatred and rivalry may plant 
such wide-spreading influences as that of separate languages. 
The child may be taught contempt for the man’ who cannot pro- 
nounce his shibboleth, and nations with a perverse and deplorable 
unanimity have attached scorn, and frequently ill-will, to the 
“ alien” and the “ foreigner,” looking on them as only one remove 
from rival or enemy. 

There is much improvement in this respect—obvious to every 
one who has had occasion to witness the behaviour, even of the 
lower classes, to the strangers whom political vicissitudes have 
thrown upon our shores. We know of many deeds of benevo- 
lence which the doers never thought of weighing in the scale of 
national partiality; and in the higher walks of society, we trust, 
no unimportant consequence of our labours will be the widening 
those sympathies of mutual respect and kindness which man— 
and especially literary and instructed man—has a right to cal- 
culate on from man, and nation from nation. If it be on any 
occasion our privilege to import from other lands knowledge 
which our own possessed not, the fair and desirable result should 
be to elevate the character of those from whom we bring it, and 
to lower alittle our sometimes exaggerated pride and self-esteem. 
Undoubtedly we know much; we are a civilized and a cultivated 
nation; but sometimes in our loud-voiced vanity we forget that 
others know something too. Now we think that good service is 
done to liberality as well as to literature, by carrying our thoughts 
over a wider field than that to which we have been accustomed. 
We have long sought—it was perhaps forced upon us by our posi- 
tion—and in seeking we have often found—motives for priding 
ourselves on the contrast between us and others. ‘That pride, 
be it allowed us to say so, was far more fostered by our igno- 
rance, than it would have been by our knowledge. We were 
islanders, and we were engaged in war, two circumstances not 
very friendly to just and enlarged views. Our philological studies 
have been very confined—they are so still; there are many lan- 
guages spoken by millions, with which no man among us has the 
slightest acquaintance; and we confess shame comes over our 
individual selves when we think that, with our imperfect infor- 
mation, however sincere and anxious our desire to instruct, we 
should be the first on this occasion to lead the way into a field 
alike novel, extensive and important. 

The political position of the Hungarians is higher and bolder 
than that of the Bohemians. The Hungarians are not part of a 
great people, they are a people of themselves ; they are not one 
of the branches of a mighty tree, they are a separate and solitary 
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trunk, standing alone, venerable and self-supported. If the Slo+ 
vakian feels that he is condemned to obscurity—if the Pole 
mourns over the departed splendour of his country—if the Bohe- 
mian despairs of the regeneration of his nation’s illustrious name 
—and the Servian smart under the intolerableness of ‘Furkish 
despotism, each has some consolation in tracing the mighty 
march of one at least of the Slavonian tribes, and watching the 
growing influence and the deeper and wider planting of the 
Slavonian tongue. But Hungary and Transylvania are the sole 
representatives of the Magyars. One people only preserve— 
to one race alone are entrusted the hopes and the glories of the 
Hungarian name. If the government of ,Vienna succeeded in 
erushing the rising literary enthusiasm of the Cechian races, their 
books, their ballads would live in the many surrounding Slavonian 
nations. But the overthrow of the speech and the songs of the 
Magyars would be finally fatal to their existence. It is sus- 
pended on one thread, and while with their speech and their 
songs their independence is associated, woe unto him who would 
loosen,—a three-fold woe unto him who would break it. 
** O beata Ungheria, se non si lascia 
Pid. malmenare !"* 

The Magyars have one advantage from their situation: sur- 
rounded and hemmed in by many distinct races, they have pre- 
served their own individuality and identity with singular purity 
and pertinacity. Their nationality is condensed, active and 
intelligible. ‘The line of demarcation which separates them from 
all their neighbours is strongly marked and obvious. ‘Their lan- 
guage is little operated on by the influence of others, for other 
languages do not possess the affinities with the Hungarian, which 
provide for their easy introduction into it. In a word, the Mag- 
yars stand apart and aloof from the objects around them, repre- 
sentatives of the past, slightly associated with the present, and 
striving to communicate their uncorrupted nationality to the 
future. 

Their language has triumphed éver all the efforts made to sup- 
press it. Those efforts were equally vain and foolish, a political 
and a moral error. It were just as wise to forge chains for the 
winds, or build prisons for the lightning, as to attempt to change 
the habits or the language of millions, by a rescript, which is only 
a straw flung on the waters, a whistling in the midst of the storm. 
Such attempts attack the patriotic feeling in its omnipresent 
power, awaken every tongue to the eloquence of resistance, and 
engage every strong and early affection in busy hostility. ‘The 


* Dante, Paradiso, Canto xix, 
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tendency of liberty, and that free intercourse which springs out 
of it, is to extend the influence of those languages which represent 
the most advanced civilization. In England the ancient tongue 
of Britain is wholly extinct; even our provincialisms are gradually 
passing away. In France the Revolution has taught at least 
twenty millions of men a speech unknown to their fathers, since 
more than two-thirds of the French — employed in 1785 
idioms unintelligible in the capital. But in Austria, where the 
government has arrayed itself against the Slavonian and the Magyar 
dialects, they have aroused themselves from their anticipated 
slumbers, they have been clung to like a family inheritance, they 
have been sanctified by visitations which foreboded calamity, and 
the waters of affliction have fed their roots and refreshed their 
branches, so that they are bearing multiform flowers and fruits 
at the very moment when short-sighted policy calculated on their 
final and complete decay. 

The Magyar language stands, as we have said, alone and remote 
from every other. We do not believe the story of Don Cossacks hav- 
ing lately wandered into Hungary, where they found, we are told, no 
difficulty in understanding and being understood by the Magyars. 
We have ourselves compared the Magyar with most of the dialects 
spoken in the south and east of Russia, and have ascertained that 
the resemblances are faint and few. In structure it bears a slight 
affinity to the Finnish, Laplandish, and Esthonian, and elaborate 
industry has discovered some words apparently of common origin. 
The same is the case with the Chudish, the Teutonic and the 
Slavonian. But the distinguishing characters of the Magyar are 
solitary, and its roots cannot be traced to any hitherto discovered 
source. Much of the political history of the Magyars may be 
followed in the foreign words which are found in their language. 
They were a nomade race of warriors, and it will be seen that the 
words which are associated with domestic and agricultural affairs 
are borrowed from the Slavonians, whom they subdued. From 
the Latin they have derived many terms connected with the rites 
of the Catholic church—the German introduced others which de- 
noted the arts of life in a more advanced stage, and the long rule 
of the Turks left behind it many an orientalism of Mahommedan 
origin. 

The letters of the Magyar alphabet which require particular 
notice are 6, which is equivalent to the German « 0,—0, which has 
the sound of the French eu,—s which is pronounced like the 
English sh,—-u like the German,—ii resembles the French u, but 
with a stronger accentuation ; cz has the sound of the Italian zz,— 
cs of our ch (church,)—sz is equal to s,—zs is like the French j,— 
dzs as our dg in judge—the letter y is neither a vowel nor a con- 
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sonant, but introduced solely after g, J, n and ¢, to designate that 
blending of the sound with the following letter, which the French 
call moutllé—gy has the sound of dgi, as Magyar pronounced 
Madgiar—ly the Italian gi, the Spanish //, the Portugueze /h, 
—ny is the Italian and French gn, the Spanish 7, the Portugueze 
nh,—ty resembles ti, in the French metier, or the Italian tiara. 
There are no complex sounds of consonants, neither are theré 
any diphthongs in the Magyar language. 

One of the most extraordinary properties of the Magyar lan- 
guage is the extensive use of suffices. Almost all the modifica- 
tions of nouns, verbs, pronouns, and prepositions, are produced 
by an addition to the termination. Its conjugates are seldom 
made by auxiliary words, but by changes postadded to the root 
itself. It is amusing to track the progress of some of the Magyar 
words from their simplest root, gathering up their postfixes one 
after another as they proceed; ir, he writes, 7rat he causes to be 
written, tratat he can cause to be written, zrathattam | have been 
able to cause to be written; dat, he sees, /atas, seeing, /atatlan, 
unseen, /athatatlan, unseeable, lathatatlansig, unseeableness, 
lathatatlanoknak, to the unseeable (dat. plur.), lathatatlansaga- 
nak, to his unseeableness; or such a congregation of conjugates 
as dllhatatlansaganak (to his inconstancy) from all, he stands,— 
or esztelenségenek (to his unreasonableness) from esz, understand- 
ing. 

Another curious characteristic of the Magyar is, that it divides 
its vowels into two classes, masculine a, o and w, and feminine 
e, 0 and i, and will not allow both classes to be employed in 
the same word. The vowel i has a neutral character, and like an 
oriental eunuch may be admitted any where.* 

With the pronouns a singular process takes place, when asso- 
ciated with nouns, verbs or prepositions. They are either cut in 
two, and the word to which they are attached buried between the 
two halves: as, for example, mienk (our) atya (father) becomes mi 
atyank, our father; or more usually they become postfixes, by 
adding their terminals to the noun, as haz (house), hazam, hazad, 
haza, hazunk, hazatok, hazok, my, thy, his, our, your, their house. 
In verbs, varok, varsz, var, varunk, vartok, varnak, 1, thou, he, we, 
ye, they wait. In prepositions, bennem, benned, benne, bennunk, 
bennetek, bennek, in me, thee, him, us, you, them. 

The Magyar definite article az does not change before any of 
the cases either in the singular or plural, It would seem as if 


* There are a few exceptions to this rule, principally from foreign sources, as atsit, 
from the Slavonian ocel, steel,—istdllo, stall. 
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the old language, like many of the Orientals, had no plural nouns, 
but attached the word sok (many) wherever it was wanted to con- 
vey the ideaof number. In process of time, however, sok became 
abbreviated, and the last letter only was used to denote the plural 
form, as ember (man), emberek (men), lab (foot), dabak (feet). 
But the plural termination is not employed when any noun of 
number precedes it. Ket ref (two ell), not ket refet (two ells); 
sok ezer virag (many thousand flower), not viragak, flowers ; egy 
sereg katona, a troop of soldier, not katonak, soldiers. 

ut of the distinction between masculine and feminine vowels 
grows a very singular provision, that two classes of conjugates 
run through the language, meant to accommodate the two genders 
of vowels. For instance, a@sz and ész are the conjugates which 
attach personal service to an object, hal (fish) creates halasz 
(fisherman), kert (garden) makes kertesz (gardener). ‘The dimi- 
nutives are ka and ke. Sag and seg implying office, or rank. 
Apat (abbot), apatsag (abbacy), puspdk (bishop), piispokseg 
(bishopric). A¢ and e¢ convert the root, or third person of the 
present tense, of verbs into substantives. Gondol (he thinks), 
gondolat (thought), felel (he answers), felele¢ (an answer). ‘The 
same rule applies to the conjugation of verbs and thé declension 
of nouns, and those postpositions which give the prepositional 
modifications of other languages. 


There seems scarcely any law of syntax, as to the collocation of 
words in Hungarian. Marton gives sixteen different arrange- 
ments of the words, az atyam a’ hazat eladta,*—* my father has 
sold his house,” each being equally appropriate ; but the adjective 
cannot in any case be alienated from the substantive, nor the pro- 
noun from the noun. The ancestral always follow the baptismal 
names of pam as Hunyadi Janos (John Hunyadi). 


Baron Hoffmannsegg, in his Travels through Hungary, A.D. 
1800, represents the Magyar language as without dialects, and 
as spoken with equal purity by both the upper and lower classes 
of the people. But neither statement is correct. There are 
very prominent differences in the speech of the Hungarians on 
the two sides of the Danube; and the dialects of Palocz and of 
Szekler in Transylvania are, in many respects, unlike the com- 
monly spoken tongue. The long employment of Latin for 


* Az the article the—atya, father—m the postfix representing the possessive pro- 
noun enyim (mine),—a’ the definite article, as written before consonants,—has, house, 
at, instead of a (for the sake of euphony), representing the hard vowel of the per- 
sonal possessive, dvé, his,—el, the sign of abstraction,—adta, from add, the root of 
adni, to give, whence eladni, to sell. Elis almost the synonyme of the German ver ; 
as in verkaufen, to sell ; from kaufen, to buy. 
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works of science and philosophy has undoubtedly led to the less 
careful cultivation of the Magyar; but language, like everything 
else, is necessarily controlled by civilization, and the errors which 
those naturally fall into whose minds are uncultivated by educa- 
tion, will always be guarded against by the instructed and the 
intelligent. 

Some time ago a controversy took place in Germany as to 
which of the modern languages of Europe was the most con- 
densed and appropriate for the purposes of translation. Pre- 
eminence was claimed for the German, and that beautiful piece 
of Arabic poetry which Sir William Jones has so touchingly, but 
at the same time very diffusively, translated,* became the touch- 
stone by which the merits of the different idioms was to be tried. 
Von Hammer’s version, which was represented to contain pre- 
cisely the same number of words in the same measure as the 
original, obtained much applause. It was this :— 


‘** Sohn! du weintest am Tag der Geburt ; es lachten die Freunde ; 
Tracht,—dass am Todestag, wabrend sie weinen, du lachst.” 


Which may be rendered in English hexameters— 


Son! thou weep’dst on the day of thy birth—thy friends were all 
smiling. 

Live—so that thy death while they weep, thou may’st tranquilly 
smile. 


* « On nurse’s arms a naked, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smil’d ; 
So live, that sinking in thy long, last sleep, 
Calm thou may’st smile while all around thee weep.” 
It might be easily translated in half the number of lines, as for example :— 


«* When born thou weep’dst, we smil’d—so live, that while 
We weep thy dissolution—thou may’st smile.” 
Or— 
“ Weeping, while many smil’d thou wert—life past— 
Midst many weepers may’st thou smile at last.” 
Or wholly in monosyllables, which could not, we think, be easily effected in any other 
Janguage but the English. 
“ Thy tears, our smiles hail’d life—so live, that we 
While thou dost smile at death, may weep for thee.” 
But the verse is very susceptible of a translation into English verse, which shall re- 
quire no more than twelve words :— 
“« Bor weeping—others smiled—death’s sleep 
O’ertaking thee, smile tho’ they weep.” 
Byron has somewhere remarked on the untranslateable beauty of Alfieri’s line— 
“ Vedesti? Vedi! Udesti? Udi!” 
It may, however, be rendered into Magyar, word for word— 
“ Lattad? Lattém!  Hallottad? Hallottam !” 
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Many were the impugners of the claims of the German lan- 
guage, and the Hungarians beat the Teutonic advocates out of 
the field. Valyi-nagy’s (Ferencz) translation consisted of only 
thirteen words, and was as follows— 


Hogy _ sziiletél siral nézdid _—Griiltenek ; figy élj 
When thou wert born thou weepedst, the lookers-on rejoiced; _so live 
Hogy holtodkor azok sirjanak és te oriilj. 

That at thy death these may weep, and thou mayst rejoice. 


Kacinezy sent two versions, one consisting of only eleven 
words, the other of seven. They are these— 


Siral midén levél; azok nevettenek, 
T hou weepedst when thou wert, others smiled, 
Elj hogy vigan __halhass dk keserégjenek. 
Live—that thou mayst cheerfully die, while they mourn. 
Sirva lettel ; vigadtanak, 
Halj meg vigan, bisdljanak. 
Weeping thou wert—they rejoiced, 
Die joyfully—they will mourn. 


But it may be truly said, the sense is lost in these compressions. 

The Magyar language is harmonious from the equal distribu- 
tion of vowels and consonants in all its words. ‘There is no con- 
catenation of letters producing complex, difficult, and disagreeable 
sounds, while the irregular distribution of its accents furnishes 
all the materials for poetical variety of rhythmus. It abounds in 
spondees, so that hexameters may be very readily produced. In- 
deed there is scarcely any metrical quantity found in Greek or 
Latin which cannot immediately be furnished by the Magyar. 
Like these it is poor in rhymes, and that poverty is increased by 
the rejection of many which custom has deemed unmusical. It 
is, however, very sonorous even without the aid of rhyme, and the 
hexameters and pentameters of Valyi-nagy and David Szabé, in 
their translations of Homer and Virgil, flow forth as fluently as 
the original. Similar praise may be given to Virag’s version of 
Horace’s Odes. 

The historians of Magyar poetry, like most other national his- 
torians, show great cleverness in filling up with ingenious fancies 
the interstices between the few facts which have come down to 
us. ‘They find heroes to excite their bards, and bards to encourage 
their heroes, in those misty shadowings which tradition sketches 
of the past. Many of the old Hungarian Chronicles dwell upon 
the fame of their monarch Kényeves K4lman—the “ bookish Colo- 
man.” ‘They speak of the songs of the people and of the Jocu- 
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latores, who, in the language of the anonymous recorder of Bela’s* 
Notabilia (as quoted by Mailath) 


** In song excelling, 
Won a proud name, and found a welcoming dwelling.” 


The same writer speaks of their surrounding the palace of 
Attila, mingling their poetry with the tones of the cithara and 
pipe. When the Hungarians were converted to Christianity, 
Turéczius represents them as having been insulted by the “ im- 
pious songs” of these chieftains. But scarcely a fragment re- 
mains of old Magyar minstrelsy. Lewis the First was a great 
patron of the muses; and Cromer, ‘the Polish chronicler, who 
wrote in the beginning of the 16th century, speaks of the music 
of the songs with which Elizabeth (the mother of Lewis) was 
escorted to Poland. The poetical compositions of Matthew 
Corvinus, son of Hunyadi, who reigned at the commencement of 
the 15th century, are spoken of by several writers, and referred 
to as “ superior to any he had seen” by Bishop Peter Vulturan 
in a letter to Pope Sixtus the Fourth. One of King Matthew’s 
verses may serve as a specimen of the Magyar language at this 


period. It was sung to him at his coronation by the young men 
of Pest :— 


“* M4ty4st mostan vdlasztotta mind ez orzs4g kiraly s4gra, 
Mert ezt adta Isten nekiink menyorsz4gbdl oltal inunkra, 
Azért mi-is valaslottuk mint Istennek aj4udékat 
Kib6l Isten ditsertessek és G6rékke mondjuk—Amen.” t 

** The people all choose Matthew for their King, 

Whom God hath sent from heaven our shield to be, 
And as God's gift we choose him—while we sing 
God’s praise—and say ‘ Amen’ eternally.” 


But the strains of the royal poet seem soon to have been for- 
gotten, since Ambrose Gerciani, in his historical poem on Cor- 
vinus, says— 

“* I hear no minstrel poets sing, 
As sung our good, our valiant King, 
Our ancient noble chief—and yet 
His songs—his virtues we forget.” { 


* Belz Regis Notarius in prof, apud Schwandtrierum, chapter 25. 
+ These verses are quoted in John Szikele’s Chronica, p. 216; see Maiiath’s Pre- 
face, p. lii. 
¢ “ En nem hallok olly j6 enekszerzoket, 

Kik eld hoznak jé fejedelmunket, 

Matyés kiralyt régi j6 vezériinket, 

Elfelejtjuk mi jol tett emberinket.” 

Mailath, p. lii. 
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Associations for literary purposes were established in the 15th 
century both in Hungary and Transylvania, and the University 
of Presburg (Academia Istropolitana), was founded in 1467; it 
had a splendid existence for the third of a century, and then fell 
into decay. Matthew had attracted to his court many illustrious 
mien from Germany and Italy, and became himself the correspon- 
dent of Marsilius Ficinus and other renowned writers of this 
epoch. He projected and commenced an establishment of edu- 
cation for 40,000 students at Buda, but died ere he could com- 
plete the undertaking, leaving for successors men who seem only 
to have ruled that by their folly and their weakness they a 
more and more illustrate his greatness and his name. e 
founded: the great Buda library which, in 1680, (according to 
the testimony of Julius Pflug,) consisted of 50,000 volumes, 
established a printing-press,* and restored the Buda college, 
which had fallen into complete decay since the time of its patron 
Sigmund, only to prepare its second fall after the battle of Mo- 
hacs—a second fall from whence it was to be redeemed by no 
restoring hand. 

Of the domestic habits of one of the bishops of this period 
(Nicolas Bathori), Galeotti gives an interesting picture :— 


“ The elegance and excellence of his social life were delightful to me. 
Devotion and instruction succeeded one another. Now a song was 
sung to the lyre, and now we listened to a moral tale. There was no 
idleness, there was no weariness, there was no waste of time.” + 


Far different is this scene from a contemporaneous one de- 
scribed by another writer. It was after the battle of Kenyérmezé. 


“The bloody fight was over, and Kinizsi, with his companion in 
arms (Bathori), and his joyous warriors, prepared to take their supper 
among the bodies of the dead; for the night was so far advanced that 
they could not return to their tents, and the camp of their vanquished 
enemies supplied them with wine and food in abundance. They made 
tables of corpses, of which there was so vast a congregation that you 
might stride over sixteen stadia of perished soldiers in the battle-field. 


* The first book in the Magyar language was printed at Cracow in 1535. Its title 
is Szent Pal Revelei (St. Paul’s Epistles,) by Benedict Komjathi. A Magyar New 
Testament, Uj Testamentoma, was published at Vienna in 1556. In 1546 a paper-mill 
was erected at Kronstadt, in Transylvania. 

+ Galeottus Martius Narniensis de egregié, sapientér et jocosé Dictis ac Factis Mat- 
thie I. Regis Hungarie. Vienne, 1593. Cap. 31. Galeotti was an Italian, and the 
librarian of King Matthias. There is a curious account of Galeotti in Quentin Dur- 
ward, vol. ii. chap. iii. p. 59. The sketch Sir Walter Scott has drawn has, we suspect, 
more pictorial interest than historical truth. It does not appear that the treatise to 
which our wonder-working novelist refers as the source of his fame, De rebus vulgo in- 
cognitis, was ever published. The MS. is in the King of France’s library. 
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The army rejoiced itself with wine over the huge ‘heaps. Even the 
prisoners plundered the camp in which they had been subdued, and they 
fared gloriously. The supper was accompanied by warlike songs—and 
extemporaneous verses lauded the conqueror of chieftains. More and 
more excited, they danced the dance of war, when Kinizsi, invited to 
participate, sprang into the circle, seized with his teeth the body of a 
dead enemy, lifted it without the help of his hands, and danced gaily 
to the astonishment of the bystanders—a feat worthy of himself and 
Hercules.” 


What the battle of the White Mountain (A.D. 1526) was to 
the Bohemians, that of Mohacs was to the Magyars. It broke up 
their language and their literature; it delivered over their country 
to Ottoman barbarians. Sorrows came upon them, not alone, but 
“in battalions;” Hungary was devastated on the one hand by the 
Moslems,—distracted on the other by its own internal discords; 
while the rapid spread of the Latin language had gradually weak- 
ened one of the most efficient instrumenis of popular excitement, 
We may here be permitted to say, that we do not agree with 
Count Mailath, in adding “ the Reformation” to the list of 
* evils” with which Hungary was then visited. Without denying 
that the Magyar annals exhibit to us many bright examples of 
patriotic Catholicism, we think a close observation will show no 
slight connection between the Protestantism and the literature of 
Hungary. In many parts of the continent it has been of late the 
fashion to represent “the Reformation” as the destroyer of the 
arts, and especially of the arts of music, poetry and painting—that 
is to say, the conquest of thought, of independent thought, over 
authority, has been unfriendly to the noblest exercises of thought— 
it is to say, that the mind flies higher when caged and imprisoned 
than when it can expatiate in the widest, freest heaven—it is to 
say, that the barriers to improvement are the cause of improve- 
ment. For what was “ the Reformation” after all?—what but the 
claim to think, to feel, to judge ?—what but the assertion of the 
mind’s sole dominion over mind—the struggle of inquiring intel- 
lect against despotic will? Count Mailaéth goes further, and as- 
serts as an historical truth, that over all Europe, schism (glauben- 
— as he is pleased to call it) has paralysed the nobler studies. 

an he have ever compared the contributions of the Protestant 
world to science and literature with those of his Catholic bre- 
thren? Did he ever for an instant array the great and the illustri- 
ous of our race among modern European nations, for the purpose 
of ascertaining what proportion those of the Reformed church bear 
to the whole of their body, and what proportion those of the 
Romish creed bear to theirs? It is to be regretted that a mind so 
amiable and so discerning should be precipitated by religious zeal 
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= prejudice into conclusions equally removed from truth and 
charity. 

Paul Kinizsi and Stephen Bathori lived in the reign of Ferdi- 
nand I. and were equally renowned in their day as warriors and 
poets. Oftheir compositions we only know, from the testimony of 
an old writer,* that “ they sang the hero deeds of the great men 
of Hungary, as well as the songs of love.” 

Over the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are scattered few 
poetical names,} and such of their writings as exist afford some 
consolation for the loss of the rest. ‘Three writers Mailéth would 
redeem from the general obscurity—Erdosi, Zrinyi and Gyéngydsi. 

John Erdoési, who is better known by his Latinized name of 
Sylvester, published, at New Szigath, in 1541, a Magyar version 
of the New Testament. To each of the Evangelists is prefixed a 
poem in pure hexameter verses,{ and these must rank among the 
earliest efforts of the moderns to introduce the ancient prosody. 


* Cuspinianus, Orat. Protreptica ad Imperii Principes. Francofurti, 1601. p. 81. 

+ Peter Balassa was called the Pindar of his day. His poems were published at 
Cracow in 1572. Zinédi wrote an epic on the Destruction of Buda; and Farkas a 
rhymed chronicle on the Invasion of the Scythians. They are all lightly esteemed. 

¢ Forexample: ‘ Profet&k 4ltal szolt righen neked az Isten 

Az kit ighirt ime, végre megatta pat.” 

Some hexameters of older date are found in the Bohemian language, but they have 
been supposed to be accidental, like the many which may without difficulty be found 
in the authorized version of the Bible: 

“ Bind your kings in chains, and your nobles in fetters of iron.” 
“ Husbands! love your wives, and be not bitter against them.” 
«* The Lord of Hosts is great—the earth is full of his glory.” 
** I will pay my vows to God in the presence of all his people.” 
There are hexameter verses in French, of Jodelle, published in 1553 : 
« Phebus, Amour, Cypris veut sauver, nourir et orner 
Ton vers, coeur et chef d’ombre de flamme, de fleurs.” 
Villegas’s are among the best, printed in 1617: 
** Lycidas y Coridon, Coridon el Amante de Filis, 
Pastor el uno de cabras, el otro de blancas ovejas, 
Ambos 4 dos tiernos mozos ambos, Arcades ambos,” 
Sir Philip Sidney’s hexameters are well known; they are ingenious, but not perfect. 
“«« Fair rocks, goodly rivers, sweet woods! when shall I see peace? Peace! 
Peace! what bars me my tongue? who is it that comes me so nigh? I! 
O! Ido know what guest I have met ;—it is Echo! ’tis Echo! ” 
Eichhorn, in his History of Literature, gives a specimen of ancient Dutch hexame- 
ters from Groenewald’s Messias: 
‘* Thands steeg over de sederboschen de morgen benenwart 
Jezus verreas en de Zonne gezien van de zielen der vaadern 
Als zo hem zagen zo zongen twee zielen dus degen elkander.” 
In Italian there are many authorities: 
“ Ecco’! chiaro rio, pien ecco lo d’acque soavi, 
Ecco di verde erbe carca la terra ride.” 
Erdelyi Museum, vol. ii. pp. 128—139. 
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He was the founder of the classical school of poetry in Hungary. 
The verses, which are scanned according to the rules of Greek 
and Latin measures, are called Erdésian. He was born in Szin- 
nyer-Varallya, and captivated by the works of Luther and Me- 
lancthon, went to Wittenberg to complete his studies. He is 
mentioned by Melancthon with much affection in his corre- 
spondence. On his return he was cruelly used by the peasantry 
in consequence of his Protestantism, and compelled to relinquish 
a professorship he had obtained, In 1539 he printed a Hungaro- 
Latina Grammatica.* 

Nicholas Zrinyi the younger (Zrinyi Miklos—and here we may 
repeat, that in Hungarian the surname always precedes the chris- 
tian name) was born in 1618, and in 1664 published an epic in 
fifteen books, called the Zrinyas, or Az Adrai Tegernek Sirenaja 
(the Syren of the Adriatic), in which he celebrates the deeds of 
his ancestral namesake. Mailath praises its religious feeling—its 
power—its patriotic and heroic spirit, The episodes he admires, 
and says the language is pure, though rude. But it has the mo- 
notonous form of four-lined verses of unvarying rhyme, like the 
Romance of the Cid. Zrinyi introduced the accented poetry of 
the moderns, which now bears his name, into Hungary. His 
works were printed at Vienna in 1651, and were republished by 
Kazinczy, at Pest, in 1817.+ 

Stephen Gyongydsi, born 1620, died 1704, founded another 
poetical school, which is now denominated the Tordaic, (from 
‘Thorda, near Kolosvar, in Transylvania, where he dwelt,) and was 
formerly called the Leonine. It is rhymed in the middle and at 
the end of each verse, and measured throughout according to the 
Latin system. His most distinguished production is his Ves- 
selenycas, or the Venus of Murany; it is a description of the 
taking of the fortress of Murany by Vesselenye, and his conse~ 
quent marriage with an Hungarian princess, Maria Szécsi. This 
poem is deemed melodious, ornamented and rich in sentiment. 
Gyoéngyési was long called the prince of the Magyar poets, 
but he seems by common consent to be lowered from that dis- 
tinction.t To this period belong Pazm4ny, who was considered 
one of the most successful advocates of Catholicism; and Molnar, 
yet more renowned as the Protestant polemic, who translated the 
Psalms into Magyar verse, which like the sacred poetry of Watts, 


* A detailed account of Erdési will be found in Kazinzcy’s Magyar Régiségek és 
Ritk4sagok, and in the Hungarian Plutarch of Kolesey. 

+ For a biographical account of Zrinyi, with a German translation of part of his poem 
by Count Teleky, see Hormayer’s Annual for 1821. 

t A new edition of his work was published at Pest in 1796. 
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still preserve their influence, and are habitually employed in all the 
heterodox churches of Hungary and Transylvania. A translation 
of the Koran was published by Count Gabriel Bethlen in 1620, 
and in 1626 a version of the work of the famous Turkish moralist 
Envarul Asikin. Beniczky’s Rithmusok, Liszti’s Magyar Mars, 
or the Battle of Moh4ecs, and Pask6’s Three Years’ Destruction 
of Transylvania, are among the poetical productions of this epoch, 
but are not worthy of any particular distinction. 

The early part of the eighteenth century did little for the litera- 
ture of Hungary. Latin had become the language of the Jesuits, 
who held a large portion of the scholastic authority; and German, 
encouraged by the patronage of the court, had gradually insinuated 
itself into the minds and manners of the Magyars. Poets who 
took not an undistinguished station in the ranks of Teutonic lite- 
rature, were contributed by Hungary, and the names of Jankevich, 
Gaal, Schedius, and_ others are by no means unknown to the 
German student. The Tunisias of Ladislaus Pyrker, Patriarch of 
Venice, and the “ Pearls of the Hallowed Past,” have been 
crowned with no small portion of praise. The influence of 
French literature upon this period is remarkable—that influence 
is visible in most of the distinguished poets of the last century. 
But the most decided and permanent excitement to the Magyar 
literature was received from those decrees of Joseph I1. which 
were intended to overthrow it. Then it was that patriotism 
gathered round the sacred banner of its mother-tongue, which 
sprung up, vigorous and glorious, from the fields of obloquy and 
persecution. Works on morals and legislation, volumes of poetry 
and history, came forth, as it were spontaneously, from what had 
been so longa barren soil. The mandate, “ Let the Magyar lan- 
guage perish,” was construed by every patriot Hungarian into 
“ Regenerate your mother-tongue;” and it was regenerated. 
Count Raday bore probably the most remarkable part in this new 
creation. He was born in 1713, and died in 1792. He shaped 
the rude verses of the Magyars into classical forms, and flung over 
them the colourings of fancy and the spirit of truth. 

In the present article our purpose is principally to introduce 
the Magyar poets to our readers. Poetry, more than any other 
species of literature, characterizes a people ; emanating as it does 
from the mass—at least, in its popular forms—it represents not 
so much the intellect as the affections of a nation. History 
and philosophy belong to a higher civilization; they are the in- 
struments of the cultivated few, but music and song are the 
possessions of the uninstructed many. We begin with Faludi 
(Ferencz). 
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“ THE FALSE MAID.* 


I 
** She is born of noble stem, 
Fairer than the fairest gem 
Which upon her robe doth shine, 
Graceful, beautiful, divine. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false as false can be ! 


11. 
She has eyes like damsons black, 
Shining like the comet’s track ; 
Mouth of witchery—lightning glance— 
Heaven is in her countenance. 

What avails it all to me? 

She is false as false can be! 


11. 

Neck of alabaster, lips 

Crimson roses to eclipse, 

Chin of marble’s smoothest glow, 

Shoulders piled of purest snow. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false as false can be ! 


IV. 

Fair when distant, fair when near, 

Fair her smile, and fair her tear; 

Fair when bending, fair erect— 

Unadorn’d, or gem-bedeck'd. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false as false can be! 


* « A° HAMIS LEANY. 


IL 
Uri nemzet’ eredete, derék, jeles, szép termete, 
Gyongyos, kéves szép ruh4ja, ruh4jan4l szebe orcz4ja; 
De mit haszn4l, ha hamis, 
De mit haszn4l, ha hamis. 


Il. 
Szeme kokény, csillag fénnye, szija csuda épitménye, 
Tuzet lobbant pillantasa, mint az Ee villmlasa ; 


De mit haszn4l, ha hamis, (Rep.) 
Ill. 
Alabastrom fejér nyaka, piros r6zsa nyith ajaka, 
Sima marv4ny picziny 4lljea, tiszta hou4l tiszt&bb Alleja ; 
De mit haszn4l, ha hamis. (Rep.) 
IV. 
Szép mikor varr, szép mikor ir, szép mikor nevet, szép mikor sfr, 
Szép mikor 31, szép mikor ill, ha hajt térdet, czifran sétél ; 
De mit haszn4l, ha hamis. (Rep.) 
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v. 
She has wit, and song, and sense— 
Mirth, and sport, and eloquence ; 
She has smiles of extacy— 
Grace and beauty's treasury. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false as false can be ! 
vi. 
T have been on Pindus hill, 
I have heard her music fill— 

Fill with glory heaven and earth— 
Ne’er such glorious songs had birth. 
What avails it all to me? 

She is false as false can be!” 


Faludi (Ferencz) was born in 1704, and died in 1779. A 
biographical account of him and his writings is in Horany’s Me- 
moria Hungarorum, in the Hungarian Plutarch, and in the 
Vienna Conversations Lexicon. The latter was contributed by the 
indefatigable Dr. Rumy, whose services to the literature of his 
country are spread over the subject in all its details. During his 
life Faludi was only known for his prose translations. ‘The verses 
of Faludi were first published seven years after his death, by 
Revai (Miklos). A similar posthumous fortune attended the 
poems of Orczi (Lérencz), of which one describing the life of 
the keepers of the wild cattle in the Hungarian steppes we had 
proposed to insert, but its length excludes it.* Oreczi was an 
Hungarian nobleman. His style is not polished—but has a 
pleasing careless harmony—a free and genial tone, which seem 
to make amends for the want of higher cultivation. 

We said that with Raday (Grof Raday Gedeon) a new epoch 
begins. He may be deemed the father of the modern school of 
Magyar poetry. The wars of Maria Theresa with Prussia, in 
which so many Hungarians took part, brought them into more 
immediate communication with the literature of Germany, and 
led to the introduction of many of the most distinguished authors 
of that country into the libraries and dwellings of the Magyars. 


T 
Tréfas, ny4jas, hizelkedo’, bator, vidam, kedveskedo, 
Sokkal biztos mosolygisa, tellyes tarh4z ajanlasa, 
De mit hasznal, ha hamis. (Rep.) 
VI. 
Pindus hegyé én szebb verseket nem mondanak ’s énekeket, 
Mint mikor & tork&t nyitja ét harfajat meg inditja ; 
De mit haszn4l, ha hamis.” (Rep.) 


* See it in Mailath, p. 18—23. Toldy’s Handbuch der Ungrischen Poesie, of which 


the first volume only has appeared, contains interesting biographical notices of the 
Magyar poets. 
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This prepared the way for men like Raday and Teleky,* whose 
compositions, at this period only circulated in a MS. form among 
their friends. Of Raday’s manner we can best give an idea by 
a short translation. 


** WATER, WIND, REPUTATION. 


“ I was a boy and heard this pretty story : 
That Wind and Water play d with Reputation 
At hide-and-seek together. 
The Water rushed adown the mountain passes, 
But was discovered after long pursuing 
In the deep vallies. 
The Wind flew upwards : 
But it was followed to the mountain summits, 
And soon entrapp’d there. 
Then Reputation was to be imprison’d, 
And Reputation whispered 
In a sonorous voice to her companions : 
* Know—if you lose me—know if once I hide me, 
I’m lost for ever.’ 
And so it was—she hid her ; all inquiry 
Was wasted in the seeking ; 
Nothing can renovate that perish’d treasure, 
If thou have lost it—thou hast lost all with it.” 


Raday was born in 1713 at Peczel, and died in 1792. He 
was a poet, and the friend and protector of poets. He was dis- 
tinguished by a succession of honorary titles, and by his liberality 
and attention in allowing the freest access to his excellent library 
he rendered most valuable services to the rising literature of his 
country. He adopted the Erdésian versification. We have heard 
him spoken of with strong affection by those who were the re- 
cipients of his kindnesses, and no name could be mentioned from 
the literary annals of Hungary which the concurrent voices of the 
Magyars would honour with a greater portion of love and grati- 
tude. He had travelled and brought home the harvest of ex- 
tensive acquirements. 

Baroczy (Sandor), a Transylvanian poet, born in 1736, died 
1809; Barcsay (Abraham) who was born in 1742, and died in 
1806, belong to this epoch.+ Bessenyei (Gyorgy) translated 
Pope’s Essay on Man, (az ember probaja,) and wrote several dra- 
matic pieces. His was a vigorous, poetical and generous spirit, 


* Teleky translated some of Locke’s writings into Hungarian for the use of schools. 
+ Of both Barcsay and Baroczy an account will be seen in the Annals of Austrian 
Literature for 1810. 
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but not sufficiently trained by knowledge and —— Molwar 
(Janos) published a: version of Newton’s Physics, while Iley 
(Janos) versified in Magyar, Boétius De Consolatione. Me- 
dical studies began at this time to be successfully pursued, and 
many works appeared which popularised and advanced this im- 

ortant science. Voltaire’s Henriade was translated by Szilagyi. 
Revai's Elegies (Elegyes Versek) and Anacreontic Songs have 
obtained much applause for their harmony and correctness. ‘The 
establishment of the University of Pest by Maria Theresa in 
1771, was of prodigious importance to the cultivation of the 
literature of Hungary. The arrangement of the plan of study 
was left to Urmenyi and Tersztyanszky, whose synopsis of the 
education to be there provided has been generally deemed satis- 
factory. The successor of Maria committed the error to which 
we have previously referred. He (Joseph the Second) determined 
to eradicate the language of the Magyars. ‘Undoubtedly he could 
ban, but he could not bury, the popular idiom, which became 
dearer as soon as it was the subject of persecution, A Magyar 
newspaper, Magyar Hirmondé, then first arose (1780), the na- 
tional feeling became compromised in the preservation of the 
ancient tongue, and so far from carrying his purpose into effect, 
the Emperor himself gave the first example of the publication of 
a royal decree in the Hungarian, and to this moment all the laws 
and imperial orders are so promulgated. 

Dugonics (Andras), one of the Pest professors, gave great 
impulse to the literary feeling of his day. His prose works 
enriched the language by the introduction of many new words 
and phrases. His Ktelka is the first original Magyar romance. 
He wrote many verses—aspired even to the Epic laurel—but he 
never produced any poetry. 

Anyos (P4l) was bora at Eszterg4s in 1756, and died in 1784. 
He has been called the favourite of the Magyar muses, but his 
life was short and unhappy,* tormented alike with bodily and 
mental disease. He was the inmate of a convent. It was to 
him that Barcsay addressed that poetical epistle which is so fre- 
quently quoted by Hungarians, where the poet-warrior expressed 


his dissatisfaction and weariness with the world, and his desire of 
solitude and peace : 


** Would I could fling aside my wearying shield, 
Bury my sword for ever in its sheath, 
And till the thread of fate is snapp’d by death 
Dwell with the smiling muses. See fulfill’d 








* See an account of him, by Rumy, in the Allgemeine Encyclopiidie der Wis- 
senschaften. 
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Those beautiful dreams of hope and boundless joy, 
When the world’s slavish fetters broken—peace 
Retires on her own thoughts of quietness, 
Bliss-giving, bliss- receiving, life’s employ.”* 


Of Anyos’ poetry a short specimen must suffice : 


“* THE SHEPHERD AND THE TREE. 


“ Holy, peace-giving stillness! my spirit’s retreat! and the witness 
Grief chooses to hear her appeals and her longing desires ; 
I carve on the tree-bark the name of the only beloved 
Phillis—it grows—’tis an emblem and pledge of my love.” 


He has a fine power over language. All his verses are sweet 
and easy. In his convent cell he abandoned himself to melan- 
choly, and found among the monks who surrounded him no one. 
sympathizing spirit. 

In 1773 Réjny published a volume of Magyar poetry, in which 


all the rules of classical prosody are observed. He afterwards 
wrote Magyar Helikonra Vezérlikalaus, or Guide to the Magyar 
Helicon. A feeling of rivalry towards Szabé led him to engage 
in a Translation of Virgil, of which a competent judge declares 
that it savours far more of the tone of the later ages of Latin 


poetry than of that golden era to which the original belongs. 

Szabé (David), born 1739 in Transylvania, died in 1819. He 
and Revai (Miklés) followed in the footsteps of Erdési and pro- 
duced far better hexameters than their predecessors. One of 
Szabé’s epigrams runs thus: 


** TO A PHYSICIAN, 


** Excellent slayer! alone hast thou slain thy ten thousands—Who, 
art thou? 


Who but a—Doctor! an army would terrified fly from thine hand.” 


His works in three volumes, have gone through many 
editions, and are frequently quoted as examples of the most clas- 
sical correctness of style, but Kazinczy has shown that his know- 
ledge of antiquity was incorrect and imperfect. His first pro-: 
duction exhibited specimens of various kinds of versification. 


* « Bar én letehetnem faradt sisakomat, 

Kuczikba vethetném rozsd4s pallésomat, 

‘S Muzsaknak szentelvém hannyatlé napomat 

Lassan nyujtogatnak Park4k fanalomat. 

Vallyon mikor érem azt a’ boldogsagot, . 

Hogy letévén minden vilégi rabsagot, 

Egyedul miveljenr a’ szent barats4got 

Meliy 4d nyajassagert viszvat ny4jassagot.”’ 
VOL, III. NO, V. 
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He afterwards published a volume on Magyar prosody, and a 
description of rural life in hexameters. He translated Milton’s 
Paradise Lost and Virgil’s Eneid, and wrote several volumes of 
criticism and of romance. 

Zechenter at this time versified the poems of Anacreon, and 
many of the best tragedies of the French dramatists. Gyéngydsi 
(Janos) also published two volumes of verses. ‘They flow smoothly 
enough, but have no originality nor vigor, and are encumbered 
with a tasteless pedantry. 

We must not forget to mention, though we cannot mention 
with praise, Horvath’s (Adam) epic attempt. It was intended 
to celebrate the deeds of the Magyar hero, John Hunyadi, and 
was entitled “ Hunnias.” Its name popularized it for a day, but 
it has sunk into deserved oblivion. He published an Omniana 
(Holmi) in three volumes. He wrote with more speed than saga- 
city, (like too many others,) and is said to have composed, not 
unfrequently, a hundred strophes in a day. He did, however, an 
essentially good deed by collecting the popular songs of the 
Trans-Danubian districts. His second fall was more precipitate 
than his first, for he attempted another epic “ Rudolphias”— 
which was strangled at its birth. 

We come to a poet of a very different order— Kazinczy 
(Ferencz), one of the greatest benefactors to the language and 
literature of his country, not only by numerous translations, 
among which those of Shakspeare’s Hamlet, Macpherson’s Ossian, 
and of Sterne’s Letters, may be particularly mentioned as inter- 
esting to Englishmen; but by the successful introduction of new 
words wherever they were wanting for the more condensed or 
more correct expression of ideas. He is deemed the head of the 
neologists, who insist on the necessity of improving language with 
the improvement of science; while the ortologists, headed by 
Verseghy (Ferencz), require the rejection of every philological 
novelty as needless and intrusive. Kazinczy’s versification is 
flowery and agreeable. He was born in 1759 at Er-Semlyén. 
In 1811 he first published his epigrams, They are entitled 
“ Tovisek és Viragok,” Thorns and Flowers. ‘They consist of a 
variety of short compositions, partly in the manner of the Greek 
epigrammatists and partly in imitation of Gothe’s Xenien, and 
obtained for him no small portion of censure from those to whom 
wit is as gall. 

He attached a few of his own verses to the edition he pub- 
lished of Dayka’s poems. Rumy, whom we have so often oc- 
casion to refer to, says of Kazinczy, that he has done far more than 
any other writer to purify and improve the Magyar tongue. Two 
of his sonnets follow : 
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“< My little bark of life is gently speeding 
Adown the stream midst rocks, and sands, and eddies, 
And gathering storms, and dark’ning clouds—unheeding 
Its quiet course thro’ waves and winds it steadies ;— 
My love is with me—and my babes—whose kisses 
Sweep sorrow’s trace from off my brow as fast 
As gathering there—and hung upon the mast 
Are harp and myrtle flowers, that shed their blisses 
On the sweet air. Is darkness on my path ? 
Then beams bright radiance from a star that hath 
Its temple in the heavens. As firm as youth 
I urge my onward way—there is no fear 
For honest spirits—Even the fates revere 
And recompense—love, minstrelsy and truth.” 


* O! I have passed a day of extasy! 
Leading two lovely sisters forth among 
The flowers, the meadows, and the forest song, 
To the still stream where murmuring poplars be— 
There did we sit beneath th’ o’ershadowing tree 
Watching the waters as they roll’d along— 
She sang—O joy! what smiles—what blushes throng 
Upon those cheeks—and what delight for me ! 
What witchery in those silver-sounding notes, 
How all enchanting that soft music floats ; 
The air is thrilling with its sounds divine : 
But sweeter, sweeter far—when on my ear 
Enraptur’d—one blest breathing fell—‘ My dear— 
My dear—delighted listener! I am thine.’ ”’ 


We introduce a specimen of the hexameters of Kazinczy, 
which has been much admired on account of the contrast between 
the characteristic and appropriate roughness of the introductory 
lines and the flowing sweetness of those which follow. 


——__—_—_—_—_—————__ “ Thee Bellona 
Calls loud from the trumpet of war, on her hitherward pinions de- 
scending, 

Awfully thunder the tones thro’ the terrified arches of heaven 

O’er Balaton’s high-swelling lake—as the bolt Hunyadi is hurling. 
Led by my Erato bright to the beautiful shadows of stillness, 

Deep in the green-girded wood, ‘neath the silvery glances of Luna 
Songs doth she pour—and sweet elegies, breathing a music diviner, 
Than the light breeze of the west, that fluttering thro’ odorous roses, 
Falls on my Czenczi when rapt in the visions of exquisite slumber.”’* 


* —______—_—_—__ “ Tégedet adaz 
ae rr: a kilt ’s mar sz4rnyra repitett 
anyjaid a’ kiterillt egeken Ggy dérgenek, a’ mint 
A’ dagado’ Balaton "s Honyedeioak mennykove dorgott. 
Engemet hwW Er4tom kiviritott erdeje bekes 
Amyekaba vezet,’s ottan a’ holdnak eziistszin 
E2 
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The poems of Dayka (Gabor) were published, as we have 
mentioned, by his friend Kazinczy in 1813, entitled Ujhelyi 
Dayka Gabor Versei, (Poems of Gabriel Dayka of Ujhely,) and 
dedicated to Neuberg, Virag, Kis and Berzsenyi, “ anime (as the 
editor says) 

** Quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit, nec queis me sit devinctior alter.” 


Of his poetry we will give one short specimen. It is entitled 
A’ hit Leanyka. 


“ THE FAITHFUL MAIDEN. 


My belov’d one’s being blends 
Into mine—they are but one : 
Joy or grief, like echo, sends 

A reverberating tone 

Through my spirit. Smiles from him 
Waken sweeter smiles from me. 
When his anxious eye is dim, 
Mine is veil’d dejectedly— 

But if e’er he plants a kiss 

On the lips of Phillis—this— 
This,—his sad forgetting me— 
This is bitter misery.”* 

Dayka was born at Miskolez in 1768. His father was a 
tailor. Young Dayka’s talents and virtues so won him the affec- 
tions of two Cistercian Monks of Eger (Eslau), that they gratu- 
itously devoted themselves to his education. Strongly excited 
by emulation, which two talented rivals awakened, he made great 
progress in philosophical studies, till his health sunk under his 
extreme exertion. ‘‘ He had many things to wound him” in after 
life, and died in its prime, aged 28.+ His friend Bodnar has told 
his melancholy story, which Kazinczy has beautifully followed up. 
His description of Dayka’s poems—of his first interview with 

Fényénél olly baslakod6é hangokra tanitgat 

Mint a’ njugoti sel lagy nydgdelesé, middn az 

Illatoz6 réscak k6ztt czenczimet alva talAlja.”— Magyar Orpheus, vol. i. 190. 
Some of his epigrams are redolent with classic spirit. There is one for example on 


the statue of KaAdAvevyos, which we cannot attempt to translate. We will leave it to 
the zeal of any Hungarian student. 


** Mind, mind lyanka! nemezt egyedul! ’s nagy Jupiter engedd 
VAljon Zarmassa nékem is egyszeraz ej!” 
‘* In the original the alliteration is very pretty. 
Midén enyelg, enyelgek 
Midon mosolyg, mosolygok 
Midén Grol, Grilék 
Midén keserg, kesergek. 
+ Dayka’s translation of Pope’s famous couplet is, 
“ Setétség vonta bé torvényid’, o Természet; 
’S az Ur mond: legy Newton! ’s vilagossag tenyészett.” 
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him—overflows with passionate admiration. Fit minstrel for 
such a song! 

To Bacsanyi’s (Janos) history an interest political as well as 
poetical attaches. He was born in 1763, at Tapolcza, and first 
obtained great notice from his valuable contributions to the Mag- 
yar Museum from 1788 to 1792. He treated in them of poetry, 
morals and general literature. He began a translation of Ossian, 
which he has lately completed. But his new opinions, and his de- 
sire to better the state of his country, made him at an early period 
the object of mistrust, and being associated with other enthusiasts 
in what was called the jacobin conspiracy of the Abbé Martino- 
vics, in 1794, he was conveyed as a state prisoner, first to Mun- 
kfcs,.and afterwards to Rufstein. He obtained his release in 
1791, and took up his abode at Vienna, where, in 1799, he mar- 
ried the German poetess Gabriella Baumberg. Betrayed into 
hope by the superb display of Napoleon’s power, and miscalcu- 
lating the chances that the arms of the despot might serve the 
cause of liberty, he translated into Magyar, in 1809, the French 
emperor's stirring appeal to the Hungarian people. When peace 
was restored, he hastened to Paris for security, where he found 
employment in a public printing-office. When the Austrians 
entered Paris, in 1814, they seized him as a state prisoner, and 
conveyed him home, whence, after another imprisonment, he was 
banished to Linz, where he still lives, heroically struggling with 
misfortune. In many Austrian publications he is spoken of, but 
the hand of the censor has darkened and defamed his character. 
His literary influence would have been great could he have pur- 
sued his career, but it has been often snapped and broken by 
cruel political visitations, which have flung him out of the sphere 
in which he was successfully labouring. In 1791 he pub- 
lished the poems of Anyos; in 1821 an address to the learned of 
his country, A’ Magyar Tudésokhoz ; in 1824 he reprinted Fa- 
ludi’s poems; his own works he is now engaged in watching 
through the press, but coming from the solitude of his retreat, it 
is only the voice of one crying in the desert “ Prepare.” Bac- 
sanyi’s sufferings were shared by Szabé (Laszlo), whose poetical 
merits were also of a very high order. He was Bacsanyi’s fellow 
labourer in the Magyar Museum. His works were gathered 
together in 1791, and published under the title of Kolteményes 
Munkaji, (Poetical Works); and on occasion of the coronation of 
Francis I. appeared his drama in three acts, Matyas Kiraly vagy 
a’ nep szeretete jambor fejedelmek jutalma, (King Matthew—a 
People’s Love the Recompense of a good Prince. Buda, 1792.) 
His lyrics want the polish of critical thought, but contain the 
germs of fine conceptions. 
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The poetry of Virag (Benedek) is wholly formed on classical 
models. It is condensed and energetic, but so strongly impreg- 
nated with the spirit of the past, that it makes no way to present 
sympathies. It is a cold piece of antique sculpture, beautiful, 
but motionless. Virag is now Humanity Professor at Buda, and 
was born at Nagy Bajom in 1753. Attention was first excited 
towards him by his poems in the Magyar Museum. He has 
made Horace, most of whose works he has translated, his model, 
and has obtained the honourable title of the Horace of the 
Magyars. But notwithstanding his classical associations, his 
country is habitually present to his mind,—not like a living thing 
of earth, but a personification like a marble deity of the Parthe- 
non, His temper may be seen in this address 


*‘ TO THE MUSES. 

“* Where do ye bear me? into what solitude 
Midst groves and vallies? Daughters of Helicon ! 
Have ye awakened new fires in my bosom? 
Have ye transported my spirit ? 
Here in this quiet temple of loneliness 
Will I pour out the songs of divinity 
To the Hungarian Minerva, and worship 
At the immortal one’s altar. 
Yes! 1 will read all the deeds of futurity. 
Dark-mantled groves, sweet fountains of gentleness, 
Have ye not thoughts to overwhelm me with transport, 
And to upbear me to heaven ? 
As ye have born the bright virgins of victory, 
Whom with a passionate longing for blessedness 
Fain I would follow; and breathing of glory, 
Heavenly sisters! I hail ye.” 

Csokonai (Mihély Vitez), born 1773, died 1806, has been 
called the Biirger of the Magyars, but not with good reason. He 
has Biirger’s homeliness and grace, but not his pictorial and ima- 
ginative power. His love-song to Kulats, the “‘ Pastor’s Flask,” 
the “ Poor Susan,” and his “ Dorottya” (Dorothea), are the best 
known of his productions. The latter is a heroi-comic poem, 
whose versification is not unfrequently harsh and grating. He 
wrote forty-eight songs “ To Lilla.” They are of various styles 
of composition, some rhymed, others measured in the ancient 
rhythmus. His poetry is of a lively careless Anacreontic character : 
but his temper was retired and melancholy. In his early youth 
he was noted for the accuracy of his memory and the facility 
of his composition. He became a student of Hungarian law 
in 1795, a pursuit little suited to his excursive spirit; and he 
soon devoted himself successfully to literature and the muses. 
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Csokonai has been an object of great interest to the Hungarians. 
His -joyous songs, his early death, worked upon the national 
sympathies. Marton collected his writings into two volumes; 
Domby (Martin) wrote his life, which he published with some 
inedited poems; and K@lcsey has devoted an article to him in the 
Tudomanyos Gyijtemény. We insert a short composition— 
“ The Seasons” — 


“ Spring's early roses blushing gay, 
Thy lovely, laughing cheek supplies ; 
And the delightful light of May 
Is streaming from thy radiant eyes : 
Thy love like summer sunbeams flies 
Through my warm’d heart ; they force their way, 
Like flames upmounting to the skies, 
That glare oat gladden with their ray. 


Yet on my brow the autumnal clouds 
Gather—the tear-shower threatening, shrouds 
Hope’s sacred, solitary hold. 

Thy heart is sharper than the frost ; 

In its ice-gulphs all bliss is lost— 

Pure as the snow,—but far more cold.” 


In 1756 was born at Szolnok (Zaning), Verseghy (Ferencz), a 
fruitful writer on a variety of topics, but an advocate for the _ 
under the name of the purity, of the Magyar language. He died 
at Buda in 1822. History, music, theology, romance, morals and 
poetry, each in its turn was the subject of his pen. His first 
verses were printed in the Magyar Museum. They were odes, 
many of which he set to music. His satires, Rikéti Matyas, 
(Matthew Rikoti,) 1804, and Kolomposi Szarvas Gergely vig 
elete, (Joyous Life of Gregory Szarvas,) 1805, were well received. 
In 1806 he published a collection of poems called Magyar Ag- 
laja. ‘Two short pieces will be the best evidence of his manner. 


“ TO MY BELOVED. 


“ Pluck we the roses—let us pluck the roses, 
O my sweet maiden! when we find them blooming, 
While they are smiling midst their thorny branches 
Pluck we the roses. 


Bright as they seem, the spirit of perdition 
Sweeps them ere morning. Shall we lose the transports 
Now pressing round us, in the distant dreaming 

Future may promise. 


All that we have is blended in the present, 

Chances and changes trifle with the future ; 

Oft ’tis its task to mingle in joy’s chalice 
Drops of dark poison.” 





Pe eres 
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** TRUE WISDOM. 

«« Empty yet and green, that corn-ear tosses high its lofty brow; 
See it ripe and full and golden, bend in meek submission now. 
Such is boyhood in its folly—shallow, proud and insolent ;— _ 
Such is manhood in its wisdom—modest, and in calmness bent.” 


Kis (Janos) was born in 1770. He was one of the founders of 
the Magyar Society at Soprony (Oedenburg) for the cultivation 
of the poetical literature of Hungary. He obtained the prize 
which was offered in 1804, by an Hungarian patriot, for the best 
essay on the cultivation and extension of the Magyar tongue. He 
had the advantage of an education at Gottingen, and was after- 
wards Rector of the Lutheran Gymnasium at Gyor (Raab). He 
has translated much and published much original poetry.* No- 
thing can be fartlier removed from affectation than his writings, 
and his verses especially flow like a stream down a gentle de- 
clivity. The Hymnus a’ Bolcsesseghéz (Hymn to Wisdom) is very 
characteristic of his manner. We have given it the form to which 
it seems best adapted in English. 


“* Goddess of thy votary’s heart ! 
Wisdom ! tell me where thou art! 
Holy virgin! in the throng 
Of mighty worlds I seek thy throne— 
I seek thee, and have sought thee long— 
Of loveliest ones, the loveliest one! 
The right hand of the Deity 
Graved in my heart thine image bright, 
And the reflected ray from thee 
Makes nature’s darkness melt in light. 


Blest daughter of the skies, who sheddest 
Undying beams, and smiling spreadest 
Th’ eternal green and gifts of spring— 
Thou, who o'er heaven's crystal gates doth fling 
A light of purest, fairest glistening, 
And standest at the portal listening 
To songs which angel voices sing. 

Sister of heavenly sisters! Truth 
Goes with thee, and untainted youth, 
Thou on the flowery mounds dost sport 
With Innocence, while thy fair cheek 
The roses of contentment streak, 
And glorious palms thy hands support. 
Thy thoughts, thy feelings and desire, 
The harmonious choirs of heaven inspire ; 
Thou passion’s furies know’st to bridle, 


* Kis’s poetical works are collected in three octavo volumes, to which Kazinczy wrote 
a preface. They were printed at Pest in 1815. 
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Things as they are thy bright eyes see ; 
Thou wilt not bow thee to the idol, 
However bright the diamond be, 

Fixed on his brow of mystery. 


The golden chains of order bound 
The everlasting spheres around 
Thou measurest, as those spheres advance 
Like bright-eyed virgins in the dance 
Of beauty; and no poisoned spear 
Wielded by demon hand is there 
To wound the heart, the bliss to steal, 
Which all creation’s tenants feel. 


Th’ All-former’s hidden works are knowp 
To thee—his everlasting will— 
Thou seest all upward mounting, still— 
Still higher mounting, to the throne, 
Where Good, pure Good, resides alone ; 
Thou seest the fires of discipline, 
Improve, sublime, correct, refine, 
Till as the mists dissolve away, 
In the diffusing smiles of day, 
Man glides from mortal to divine. 


Dweller in heaven, from heav’n upsprung— 
All—all has heavenly looks for thee ; 
Thou hearest songs in every tongue, 
In every motion melody ; 
Thou bathest in eternal streams 
Of endless hope and joy, and findest 
Repose and light in all heaven’s schemes, 
Which seem the strangest and the blindest. 


Thou hallowed goddess of my heart, 
Tell me, O tell me where thou art ! 
Where thine eternal home? and say 
May not my spirit wend its way 
(For passionate longing might find pinions 
To reach even thy sublime dominions) 

To thine abode ? Can nought but spirit 
Thy presence seek, thy friendship merit ? 
Why struggling after thee, O why, 
Sink we in deep obscurity ? 


Yet when at morning-dawn I bring 
A matin-incense to thine altar— 
When, tho’ I scarcely breathe, but falter, 
And at the evening twilight fling 
My heart before thee,—on the wing 
Of the calm breeze, methinks I hear 
Thy voice—O tell me, art thou there ? 
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Methinks, when at the midnight hour, 
In solemn silence fluttering by, 

The whisper that some viewless power 
Passes, in angel-chariot, nigh ; 
Methinks that whisper needs must be 
Some herald’s voice announcing thee.” 


High, if not the highest among the Magyar poets, stands 
Danie! Berszenyi, whom the Hungarians call their national bard, 
as a special distinction. His compositions are fervent and fiery, 
and so frequently breathe those warm and passionate appeals to 
the patriotic feelings of his countrymen which agitate their minds 
like an intellectual tempest. They speak of Berszenyi with a 
wild enthusiasm. He has fanned and flattered the strongest of 
the Magyar sensibilities—has sung the ancient glories of the 
Hunnish race—and, with deep pathos, has poured strains of 
plaintiveness over their present decay. He was born at Mikla, 
in 1780. Rumy says of him, that as a boy he was “ non sine Dis 
animosus infans.” His language is considerably tinged with 
Trans-Danubian provinciality, and has exposed him to. some 
rather bitter criticisms from Kolcsey, in the Tudomanyos Gyiijte- 
mény, against which, however, Berszenyi has strongly appealed. 
Of his poetical works, Berszenyi Daniel Versei, a second edition 
was printed at Pest, in 1816. We select that beginning ‘ Partra 
szallottam, Levonom vitorlam,’ (p. 17). 


“‘ OSZTALYRESZEM. MY PORTION. 


“* What though the waves roll awfully before me— 
Quicksands and tempests—from the Ocean border 
Calmly I launch me, all my sails unfurling, 

Laughing at danger. 
Peace has returned, I drop my quiet anchor, 
Beautiful visions have no power to charm me— 
Welcome the wanderer to thy cheerful bosom, 
Land of retirement! 
Are not my meadows verdant as Tarentum? 
Are not my fields as lovely as Larissa? 
Flows not the Tiber with majestic beaming 
Through my dark forest ? 


Have I not vines and golden corn-ears dancing 

In the gay winds, and doth not heavenly freedom 

Dwell in my dwelling?—Yes! the gods have given me 
All I could envy. 

Fate may indulge its infinite caprices. 

Sheltered from want, unconquerable courage 

Trains me to look secure, serene, contented, 
Up to the heavens. 
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Thou, thou, ury lyre! if thou dispense thy blessings 

Bright on the tortuous pathway of existence, 

Deserts shall smile, wastes wax them into gladness, 
Charm’d by thy music. 

Place me among the eternal snows of Greenland, 

Place me among the burning sands of Zaara, 

There shall your bosoms warm me, gentle Muses, 
Here your breath freshen.” 


The two Kisfaludys (Sandor and K4roly) are, we believe, the 
only Hungarian poets who have been mentioned in England. 
There is a short article respecting them in the Monthly Review 
for May, 1827, but the writer dogs not ap to have any par- 
ticular acquaintance with the subject. e are, however, dis- 
posed to look with much forbearance on even the imperfect 
labours of any adventurer who opens a new source of enjoyment 
or instruction.* Alexander, who caught the spirit of Petrarch 
in the Valley of Vaucluse, published two hundred pathetic Dalok, 
or elegiac songs—but having been united to the lady of his choice, 
the same number of songs appeared celebrating his successful 
love. These volumes bear the name of Himfy ’Szerelmei. The 
subject is one of the few on which a poet may expatiate even 
under the ruling iron rod; and though there is little variety in the 
measure of these compositions, they have so much grace and 
genius in them as to have become the most popular of the books 
of the Magyars. But, to enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves, we shall give the 172d dal, (or song,) which begins “ ‘Téged’ 
latlak az Egeknek,” from the first part, which he calls “ A’ Ke- 
sergd Szerelem,” (Mournful Love). 


“ In the blue horizon’s beaming, 

Thee, sweet maid! alone I see; 

In the silver wavelets streaming, 
Thee,—sweet maiden! only thee. 

Thee,—in day’s resplendent noonlight, 
Glancing from the sun afar; 

Thee,—in midnight’s softer moonlight, 
Thee,—in every trembling star. 


* As so little has appeared on the subject, we shall be excused for correcting the 
errors of our contemporary. He writes Magiar for Magyar, and Zzingi for Zrinyi—he 
says, that at the beginning of the eighteenth an the Magyar language was totally 
abandoned—that three-fourths of the subjects of Austria speak Slavonian dialects— 
that none but attempts in martial poetry were made in the Magyar tongue till late in 
the last century. These are obvious mistakes: Tudomanyos Gyitjtemény, which he 
translates “ The Magiar Almanack,” means “ Scientific Magazine,” or ‘“ Collection” — 
he represents it to be printed at Buda, instead of Pest—he speaks of the sonnets of A. 
Kisfaludy—we do not know that he ever wrote a sonnet—and is not aware that the 


fame of Charles Kisfaludy (he calls him the relation of Alexander—they are brothers,) 
is grounded on his dramatic compositions. 
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Wheresoe’er I go—I meet thee, 

Wheresoe’er I stay—I greet thee, 
Following always—everywhere, 
Cruel maiden! O, forbear!” 


From the second part, which he calls A’ Boldog Szerelem, or 
Happy Love, we translate the 4st dal. beginning “ Tole jonnek, 
Hozza térnek.” 


“* Thou of all my thoughts’ vibrations 
Art the origin and end ; 
All my spirit’s agitations 
From thee spring, and to thee tend. 
All that fortune frees or fetters, 
What it builds, and what it breaks, 
All it banns, and all it betters, 
All—from thee its image takes. 
By her smile of beauty lighted, 
By her look of sorrow blighted, 
All receives its power from her, 
Love's divine interpreter.” 


Alexander was born at Siimeg, in 1772. He published a ly- 
rical epic in ten cantos, Gyula Szerelme, (Julia’s Love). All his 

oetry breathes with national feeling, and he is idolized by the 
eee. His Regek a’ Magyar Eloidobol, (Sagas, or Ancient 
Ballads,) are in octosyllabic verse, and though seemingly well 
suited to Magyar poetry, they have not had the success which 
attended his love songs. The annuals under the name of 
Aurora, which have been published for some years past, are 
among the most attractive productions of the Magyar press. Of 
his dramatic poems, John Hunyadi is the most remarkable, 
but he has less distinguished himself in this part of the 
field than his brother Charles, (Kisfaludy Karoly,) whose plays 
have met with great acceptance in Hungary, and many of them 
have been translated by Gaal in his Theater der Magyaren.* 
The subjects are generally taken from the Magyar history, and 
we have observed, they frequently encourage that spirit of dislike 
to both Germans and Slavonians, which is, be it allowed us to 
say so, rather too prominent in many of the writings of popular 
Hungarians. Neighbouring nations have sometimes real and 
sometimes fancied grievances against one another; but the griev- 
ances are too often exaggerated by the ruling few in order to 
make the subject many fitter instruments of selfish passions. 


* The first national theatre in Hungary was founded in Buda, in 1790, under the 
auspices of Count Paul Raday, with the assistance of Kazinczy. So popular was the 
subject, that by the year 1796, no less than a hundred plays, original and translated, 
had been printed in the Magyar language. 
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They mostly grow out ‘of ‘wars, into which mankind are; partly 
dragged without their consent, at least without their considera- 
tion; and once engaged, all the machinery of excitement is set to 
work on their pride, self-love, patriotism, and all those virtues which 
stand so closely on the limits of vice. The little cloud ‘of hatred, 
“no bigger than a man’s hand,” overspreads and darkens the 
whole hemisphere, and those whose common interests and nataral 
feelings would have blended in love and union, are flung asunder 
by some storm, awakened by malevolence, for the purposes of 
egotism. Charles Kisfaludy was born at Teth. His tragedies 
were well suited to the feelings of his time and nation, and if 
sometimes they appear to do wrong to the great. principles of 
humanity, they at the same time fed that feeling which grew so 
naturally out of all Magyar bosoms, when their literature and lan- 
guage seemed struggling with oblivion. His best known tragedies 
are Stibor, A’Tatarok, (The Tartars,) Ilka, Simon Kemeny, and 
Irene. His comedies are truly charming, and among them his 
Kérok, (The Matchmaker,) and P€rtiitdk, (The, Rebels,) are, 
perhaps, the most attractive. We should have. been glad to give 
his “ Ode to the Ages,” but must content ourselves with a short 
hexameter epigram on the 


“ SOUND OF SONG. 
“ Joy has its voice—so has grief! there are eloquent tears; and deep 
sorrows 
Melt into songs—in the fields which grow green the sweet nightin- 
gale sings ; 
Genius and Love never meet but the spirit of music is near them ; 
When the heart speaks, lend thine ear—lend thine ear, for its lan- 
guage is song.” 
Endrédi (Janos), who was born at Esteny in 1759, published 
a history of the Magyar drama (Magyar Jatékszin) in 1792. 
In 1798 appeared his Koltemenyek a’ Franczia habomban, Poems 
on the French war. He died in 1824. He wrote some theolo- 
gical works both in Magyar and in German. A biographical 
account of him may be seen in Horanyi’s Scriptores Scholarum 
Piarum. The Streamlet will give a correct idea of his style. 
“Would that my course were like thine, thou sweet streamlet! the 
treasures 
India possesses would give me far less of delight : 
Wherever thou flowest the earth is the greenest in verdure, 
Pearls are the sparkles thou flingest delighted around. 
Rocks, if thou meet, thou dost gently spring o'er them in gladness. 
Mountains—thou windest around them thy beautiful way, 
If thou should.sigh when dark briars or bushes impede thee, 
Soon do sweet violets kiss thee with odorous breath. 
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Envy may sometimes disturb thee—yet calm thou pursuest 
Cheerful thy course, shedding blessings on even thy foes ; 

Ended thy journey, thou roll’st to the widely spread ocean 

Pure as when first bursting forth from the rock of thy birth. 

So, thou sweet stream, may I flow to life’s end !—for high heaven 
Gives not to mortals a doom which is brighter than thine.” 


Kolcsey (Ferenz), whose name we have often mentioned in the 
course of this article, will give us an — of introducing 
one of the Hungarian ballads. It is “ Lovely Lenka.” 


“ He lingers on the ocean shore, 
The seaman in his boat ; 
The water spirit’s music o'er 
The ruffled wave doth float. 
* Maiden of beauty ! counselled be, 
‘ The tempest wakes from out the sea.’ 


‘ I may not stay,’ the maiden cried, 
‘ Tho’ loud the tempest blow, 
* That meadow on the water side— 
‘ That cottage—bids me go. 
‘ That shady grove, that murmurs near, 
‘ Invites me—he I love is there.’ 


‘ The wave is high—the storm is loud, 
* And dangers rise anon.’ — 

* But hope sits smiling on the cloud, 
‘ Storms drive the vessel on. 

* And joy and sorrow both convey 

‘ Man’s mortal bark along its way.’ 


Into the seaman’s boat she stept, 
The helm the seaman took ; 
The storming billows fiercely swept, 
And all the horizon shook. 
The maiden spoke—‘ Ye fears be gone ! 
‘ The storm-wind drives the vessel on.’ 


*O maiden! darker is the sky, 
* And fiercer is the wind, 
* Alas! there is no harbour nigh, 
‘ No refuge can we find, 
* A whirlpool is the angry sea, 
‘ It will engulph both thee and me.’ 


‘ No, seaman! fortune always shone 
* And still will shine on me; 
* Soon will the stormy clouds be gone, 
* And sunbeams calm the sea, 
* And evening bring the promised dove, 
* And evening guide me to my love.’ 
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She turned her to the distant strand, 
(He stood upon the spot)— 

In sweet delirium stretched her hand, 
And winds and waves forgot. 

So is love’s spirit overfraught 

With love's intensity of thought. 


He stood—a statue on the shore, 

A pale—ice-hardened form ; 
The billows battling more and more, 

And louder waxed the storm. 
Clouds—waves, all mingled—and the hoat? 
Its scattered plants asunder float. 


Where is she? Ask the storm! for he 
No single tear has shed ; 

And he? Go ask the silent sea— 
Its echoes answer ‘ Dead !’ 

1 held communion with its waves, 

But could not find the lovers’ graves.” 


Kolesey was born at Cseke (Schwake) in 1790, and has been 
a successful poet, and an active and useful critic, particularly by 
his editorial contributions to the Elet és Literatura. 

With him has Szemere (Pal) been associated, whose odes and 
sonnets (of which one follows) have met with a very favourable 
reception. 

“ ISABEL. 
“ Joyous as the wild squirrel in the forest, 
Or in the dancing waves the silver eel, 
Till thou, to the bright heaven, in which thou soarest, 
Didst fascinate my footsteps, Isabel ! 
O, 1 was happy—now alas! thou pourest 
A stream of sorrow into my heart’s well ; 
And hill and valley's echoes wake the sorest 
Of all the pangs of grief ineffable, 
That thou—thou art another’s—that sad thought 
Breaks up my heart—and o'er my being flings 
The deepest clouds of darkness—they have brought 
Garlands of flowers to crown thee at the shrine 
Of Hymen. Joy the marriage-anthem sings— 
Yet they have brought thee not a love like mine.” 

Dobrentei (Gabor), is one of the most zealous, the most 
enlightened, and fascinating of the Magyar writers. He is the 
author of the article in the Leipzig Conversations Lexicon on 
the literature of his country, and his name will be found asso- 
ciated with honourable titles to distinction and affection over the 
whole field of Magyar intelligence. His birth-place was Nagy- 
Szolés (Gross Alisch), in Transylvania. Rather for the sake of 
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variety than as characteristic of Débrentei’s composition, we give 
one of his songs—for his works are generally of a far higher 
character, though this short poem is not wanting in merit—it is 
sweet and simple. Weare not sure that it has been published. 


** HUSSAR SONG. 
Sirtal Anyam egykor érttem. 


* Mother! dost weep that thy boy’s right hand 
Hath taken a sword for his father-land ? 
Mother! where should the brave one be 
But in the ranks of bravery ? 


Mother! and ‘was it not sad to leave 
Mine own sweet maiden alone to grievé ? 
Julia! where should the brave one be 
But in the ranks of bravery ? 


Mother! if thou in death were laid, 

Julia! if thou were a treacherous maid ; 

O then it were well that the brave should be 
In the front ranks of bravery. 


Mother ! the thought brings heavy tears, 
And I look round on my youth’s compeers ; 
They have their griefs and loves like me, 
Touching the brave in their bravery. 


Mother! my guardian! O be still— 

Maiden ! let hope thy bosom fill ; 

Kiral* and country ! how sweet to be 
Battling for both in bravery ! 
Bravery—aye—and victory’s hand 

Shall wreath my S4kit with golden band— 
And in the camp the shouts shall be, 

O! how he fought for liberty !” 


There lives no Hungarian more devoted to the glory of his 
country than Dobrentei. ‘The Erdelyi Museum owes to him 
a great variety of valuable papers on many subjects of varied 
interest. 

Of Aloys (Szent Miklosy) born in 1793 at Erd6-Tarcsa, we 
can only find room for a verse, 


** vo MY BEAUTY AT EVENING. 


** The ruby rays of evening threw 
A glorious lustre o’er the blue 
Of thy bright eyes, my love ! 
So have I seen o’er violet-bed 
A crimson rose its beauty shed 
Those azure flowers above.” 


* Kiral—King. + Saki—the French military cap. 
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It would have gratified us to have been able to introduce 
Thét (Laszlo), Katona, whose early death has been deeply de- 
plored, and Deséffy (Jozseph). The latter is one of the most 
accomplished writers in Hungary, but rather attached to the 
‘French school of literature. A young epic poet has lately ap- 
peared, Vorésmarty, (born at Nyek in 1800), who has excited the 
strongest expectations and the warmest applause. He published 
Cserhalom in 1825, an hexameter epopea in one canto; in 1826, 
his Tiindérvolgy (Enchanted Valley), but his great work is Zalan 
Jutasa, or Flight of Zalan. This is a history of the conquest of 
the Bulgarian Princes from Arpad. It is admired for the indivi- 
duality and correctness of character preserved throughout, and 
for the vigour and harmony of the versification. ‘Two tragedies 
and one satyrical comedy have also issued from his pen. ‘Toldy 
has written a series of letters on the poetical works of Vérosmarty, 
who appears proceeding in a career of rapid improvement, and 
obtaining the loud and universal suffrages of his countrymen, who 
have already demanded for him a place in the Temple of the 
Muses, if beneath Homer, Virgil and Milton, at least as much 
exalted as any other epic poet. 

Of Buczi (Emil) a secular priest, born at Kolosvar in 1784, 
and still living there, we shall introduce a short ode as charac- 
teristic of the omnipresent influence of classical prosody upon 
the poetical literature of the Magyars. Perhaps the adoption 
of the Greek and Latin has operated much in introducing the 
substance of these compositions. Like the Germans they more 
frequently employ the Greek than the Latin names of the inha- 
bitants of the Pantheon. Zeus, Hera, Eros, and a thousand 
others are re-awakened in the Magyar lyrics, and are met with 
at every page of many of the favoured classics of Hungary. 


“ SPRING’S TERMINATION. 


“« What a black cloud is gathering in heaven’s dome, 
In the blue dome the fierce rain dashes downward, 
And the Septentrion furies rushing wildly, 

Visit with ruin all earth’s loveliest things. 


Lo! the rose droops upon its wounded stem— 

The rude shower breaks the beautiful cup of odours 
Hung on the emerald piilar—and the lilies 

Bend down their snowy heads, and weep, and die. 


E’en the sweet solitary violet, crush'd, 

Scatters no more its wonted dews of fragrance 

O'er the dark-forest turf. All—all departed, 

All the transporting charms of early spring.” 
VOL, III. NO. V. 
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With two lines of Vitkovics we must conclude this part of our 
subject.* 


*€ THE MOON. 


“* The moon (who hides her face by day) the darkness doth uncover, 
Just like the thief—and sad to say—she is just like the lover.” 


We feel the necessity of an apology for what we fear will be 
deemed dry details, made less tolerable by the introduction of 
many unknown and outlandish names. But let it be remembered 
that we have had to lead the way to a new field, and to go over 
the ground rather as literary topographers than literary critics. 
We invite others to follow to any parts of that field which they 
shall deem more green and inviting than the rest. ‘The way for 
chieftains and conquerors must be opened by humbler instruments, 
and if we can only herald them, we shall not have opened the 
pathway in vain. 

We recommend Count Mailath’s volume to attention. His 
criticisms appear to us for the most part appropriate and dis- 
cerning, and it will be seen how frequently and largely we have 
availed ourselves of his labours. He 1s himself a poet, and will 
be seen among the contributors to the T'udomanyos Gyitjtemény. 

His work is an excellent introduction to a more extensive 
Hungarian Anthology, though it is much to be regretted that he 
has given no specimens of poets anterior to the 18th century, and 
has wholly omitted any reference to the popular and anonymous 
compositions of the Magyars. He begins with the Jesuit Faludi, 
and gives interesting and well-selected extracts from the works of 
twenty-three other poetical writers. 

Most unsatisfactorily would our task be ended, if, after having 
thus introduced the names of the Magyar poets, we did not give 
our readers some idea of those Nemzeti Dallok, those songs of 
the people, which, as they exercise the mightiest influence on the 
national character, have always appeared to us entitled to very 
special attention. And we do so the more willingly, as this part 
of the subject has not, to our knowledge, excited any particular 
inquiries on the part of the writers on the literature of Hungary. 
‘Their ambition has rather been to prove that the Magyars are 
entitled to a reputable niche in the literary temple, than to track 
to the houses and the altars of the commonalty those metrical 


* It would be uncourteous to pass by unnoticed the Magyar poetesses. The first in 
the order of time is Barbara Molnar, who published no small quantity of verses in 
1795, but courtesy itself cannot make those verses rise above mediocrity. Judith 
Gondécz, however, has lately written some very attractive poems, and so has a lady 
whose real name is unknown, but whose pseudonyme is Wilhelmena Képlaki. We 
regret we cannot find room to enable them to speak for themselves. But the two last 
have been transferred to Count Mailath’s German pages. 
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compositions which are too humble to aspire to the honour of 
a name. Of these some are gross and sensual—others coarse 
and brutal—but among them are many pieces touchingly pathetic 
—others consecrating ancient and widely-spread superstitions— 
others again unveiling the thoughts and feelings of Magyar 
domestic life—some discover the national sympathies and anti- 
pathies, and all illustrate the habits and the history of this re- 
markable people. We have great difficulty in selecting from the 
large MSS. collections which are before us. The first is— 


“‘ {HE COMPLAINT OF THE YOUNG WIFE. 
Tiszta liszbél siil a’ kaldcs. 
“* Her labouring hands the meal must knead, 
Her busy toil must bake the bread ; 
The priest may read his records o'er : 
The lord and master take the air :* 


But there is nought but grievous care 
And heavy labour for the poor. 


As from the rock the mad cascade 
Falls—so did I—a thoughtless maid— 
Wed—when it had been well to tarry. 

O could I be a maid again, 

That man must be a man of men, 

Who should seduce the maid to marry !”+ 


The next is eminently characteristic :— 


** SONG OF THE VESPREMS. 


Sikra vdlek, ott talalék kincs—kincs —kincsre. 


“ Upon the ground, I found, I found, a tre-tre-treasure ; 
I guide my boat, when once afloat—and hur-hur- 
Hurry to the Inchian lands, where my beloved stands, 


I go, I go, to Baknéjo,t my fa-fa-father-land ; 
And all the scene, is fair and green ; an or-or- 
Orphan was I once, but now covet I a maiden’s vow. 
* Urat, mestert, a’ sétalas. 
+ The original has— 
« Jél megnézném kihez mennék 
Megvalasztaném a’ legényt, 
Mint piarezon az edényt.” 
‘* I would look carefully around me before I married, 
I would so choose a youth 
As I choose a vessel in the market-place.” 
Térjhez menni (to go to the man) is the Hungarian phrase for the woman's marrying 


(nubere), The marriage of the bridegroom is called Feleségiil venni (to take a wife) 
ducere. 


¢ Bakony is an extensive forest in Vestprim, and Papa is a remarkably pretty 
market-town in the same province. 


F2 
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Amidst the throng, I sought her long—and haste-haste-hastened 
By joy impell’d—my glass* I held—and rest-rest- 

Rested on my plighted faith—strong as love, and strong as death, 
Let no disdain, sweet maiden, pain thy love-love-lover, 

But let us share, our frugal fare—and hap-hap- 

Happy on those gifts to live, which the Papa-field shall give. 


Some simple dish of bread and fish—our dai-dai-dainties : 
Hungarians brave—no more would have. The coach-coach- 
Coachman swiftest steeds convey, but the blind-man gropes his way. 


And thus, and thus, sweet maid for us, shall age, age, ages, 
With gentle tread, glide o’er our head—and he-he- 
Heaven's benignity divine, grant us bread and grant us wine.” 


This very extraordinary composition, whose peculiarity of mea- 
sure we have endeavoured accurately to preserve, is a favourite 
song in the Vestprimer province. The last word of the first line, 
and the first syllable of the third, which is carried forward from 
the end of the second, are sung stammeringly, and with a very 
burlesque expression. 

Of the two following the first appears to us airy, pretty and 
pictorial. The second is an agreeable, but fanciful, invitation 
to happiness. 


Sarga csizsmas Miska sdrba jar. 


** Miska comes with yellow boots, and in scarlet clothes, 
On the streamlet’s farther bank Panni lingering goes ; 
Wait not Panni—wait not now, for that foppish fellow 
Will not spoil his scarlet clothes nor his boots of yellow. 


Would he risk his scarlet clothes—still thy tarrying lover 
Could not cross the parting stream—would not ford it over ; 
For the plank is borne away by the o’erflowing tide, t 

Panni too has turned her eye from the youth aside. 


Not the scarlet, not the stream, not the barking hound, 
Mighty heaven! far other cause—’twas the envious sound, 
Sound which slander’s voice had waked—and the love long fed 
Out of ancient happy thoughts—faded, fell, and fled.” 


* Tukérommel, mirror. Doubtless to exhibit the face of the lady. 

+ Sz4nva siet a’ kocsis, talpra tapod a’ vak is. The coachman hurries over the sledge- 
path, and the blind man treads upon his own soles; i. ¢. some move fast, some slow ; 
and no man is master of his own destiny. 

¢ In these lines are two vulgarisms :— 

A’ vizen at’ (1) még sem mehetne, 

A’ padot elmosta vt (2) az Arviz. 

He could not go through the water, 

The overflowing carried the plank away. 


(1) At’ for dital (through), (2) Vot for volt. 
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** MAROSIAN SONG. 
Aréd a’ viz, meg elapad. 
** The waters ebb and the waters flow, 
My head is aching with anxious woe ; 
But come, my rose, and sit down with me, 
Soon calm and sunny hours will beam ; 
My heart shall find tranquillity, 
And be as bright as Maros’ stream. 


Sweet dovelet! thou art as sad as I, 

List! for the stork goes flapping by : 

See! for the courser seeks the glade ; 

The grass is hung with gems of dew. 

Let’s seek the fields, my lovely maid, 

Let's mount our steeds, and be joyful too.” 


Of the general character of the Magyar compositions, Kisfa- 
ludy (Sandor) truly says, that “over all of them is spread a 
gloomy tinge—and joy itself seems to find utterance in tones of 
pathos and melancholy. | ‘This character attaches to the national 
songs, and to the national dances, of which it has been remarked, 
that the Magyars dance as if they were weeping.”* ‘The pecu- 
liarities of the Hungarian dance have been made the subject of 


one of Berszenyi’s poems : 


“ Like a soft airy breeze with languishing step, love-bewildered 
Treads he the mazy steps, as led by his innermost feelings 
Then he breaks out like a flame—abandons his maiden—and 
lonely 
Dances in self-giving joy—while earth is trembling beneath him. 
* + * * 


Art has not lent him her rules—he bows to no law-giving master, 
He his own impulse, own law—the source of his own inspiration.” 


The drama of the Magyars seems to have been almost wholly 
neglected till the close of the last century. Gaal mentions that 
the first attempt to establish a Hungarian theatre was made at 
Pest, and an interesting account of its early but unsuccessful 
struggles was given by Endrédi, in the little volume on the 
Magyar Drama, which we have already mentioned. The story is 
soon told. A company was gathered together by the exertions 


* Introduction to the Regék & Magyar Eld-idébdl, p. 12. 
+ ‘* Majd lebego szello, szerelemre olvad epedve 
’S bija hevét kényes mozdulatokba szove. 
Majd maga fellobbanva kisz4ll a’ banjnoki tanczra 
Megyveti a’ lyanykat a dialdalmi dagaly 
’S rengeti a’ foldet— 
Titkos torvényit mesterség nem szedi rendbe 
Csak maga szab torvényt, ’s lelkesedése hatart.”—Versci, p. 160, 161. 
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of M. Kelemen; they found insufficient encouragement, and 
were soon dispersed. In Transylvania—farther removed from 
the influence of the court—an attempt was made which promised 
better success. ‘The nobility took a part in the establishment, 
the Diet passed a decree for its encouragement. Count ‘Teleky 
was made the president of an association to direct it, while Baron 
Wesselényi advanced the funds necessary for its support. ‘The 
Transylvanians furnished money for its erection, and Kolosvar 
was fixed on as its site. 

A band of players was assembled at Kolosvar, and they them- 
selves had made considerable pecuniary sacrifices in furtherance 
of the project; but misunderstandings arose among them, and 
they would have been scattered but for another liberal effort of 
Wesselényi, who filled up the vacancies, advanced further sums of 
money, collected a considerable theatrical library and wardrobe, 
and appointed managers for the more complete direction of the 
whole. Everything now took a prosperous shape, and as there 
were among the dramatic company some individuals of un- 
doubted genius, especially the wife of the manager Kotsi, who 
was denominated the pearl of the theatre—the Thalia of the 
Magyars, popularity and success attended the establishment. 

et us be excused these details, for we cannot lose sight of the 
influence of a national drama upon the national cultivation. 
Though Kolosvér was the common abode of these dramatis 
persone, they sometimes removed to other Transylvanian towns. 
So many were added to their number, that in 1806 they divided 
themselves into two parties, of which one removed to Debretzen, 
and afterwards to Buda, where the presence of the Diet gave great 
encouragement to their exertions. The theatre was at this 
period placed under the protection of the Pest Palatinate, which 
discussed various projects for extending the influence of the 
drama, decreed the building of a new theatre in the capital, and 
commenced arrangements for a permanent pecuniary provi- 
sion for dramatic representations. The death of the principal 
performer, Vida, interfered with all their projects—the public 
ceased to attend—and after many vicissitudes the remnants of 
the company fixed themselves at Miskolz, which has continued 
for many years one of the most popular theatres of Hungary. 

The Kolosvar branch, after continuing there some time, re- 
moved to Debretzen, but the fire which destroyed three-fourths 
of that town in 1811, compelled them to establish themselves for 
some time at Nagy-Varad (Gross-Wardein.) They have vi- 
brated since then from place to place—the subjects of many 
vicissitudes. In 1818 the Magyar Theatre of Székes Fejérvar 
(Stuhlweissenburg,) was opened with great éclat, in the presence, 
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and on the birth-day, of the king: and a drama by Tokodi, enti- 
tled “ The Victory of the Allies,” was represented. At this mo- 
ment there are many theatres in Hungary and Transylvania; but 
the ambulatory habits of the actors make it rather difficult to fol- 
low them. 

The Erdélyi Museum (Transylvanian Museum), of which Ga- 
briel Dobrentei is the editor, the ’Elet és Literaturai (Life and 
Literature) of Szemere, and the Tudomanyos Gyiijtemény (Scien- 
tific Magazine), are the most distinguished periodicals of the 
Magyars. In each of them will be found essays illustrative of the 
origin, growth, present situation and prospects of Hungarian civili- 
zation, and they contain, especially the Gyiijtemény, a great variety 
of contributions from most of the poets of the present and the past 
generation. Much interesting matter will also be found in the 
Mendenes Gyiijtemény (Universal Magazine), in the Magyar Mu- 
-seum, of which Kazinczy, Szabé, and Bacsanyi, were the associ- 
ated conductors; in the Orpheus, Urania and Iris. In Upper 
Hungary circulates the Felss Magyarorszagi Minerva. These, 
with the Hazai és Kiilfoldi Tudésttasok, Domestic and Foreign 
News, and the Hasznos Mulatsagok, Useful Conversations, com- 

rise, we believe, most of the periodical literature of Hungary.* 

he number of subscribers varies, we are informed, from two 
hundred to eight hundred, but whether from the fear of giving 
offence, or from false modesty, or the dread of discouraging the 
aspirants after literary fame, there have been few criticisms of 
value or importance in the Hungarian works which from time to 
time appear. 

The principal establishments of education in Hungary are: 
the university of Pest; the academies of Pozsony (Presburg), 
Kassa (Kashan), Gyr (Raab), Nagy-Varad (Gross-Wardein), and 
Agram ; the catholic lyceums of Eger (Erlau) and Szombathely 
(Stein am Anger); the reformed colleges of Debretzen, Saros- 
patak, and Papa; the Lutheran lyceums of Pozsony, Vasmark, 
“—— (Oldenburg), and Lotse (Leutschan). 

n Transylvania are the academy and the reformed college of 
Kolosvar (Clausenburg); the reformed college of Nagy-enyed 
(Strassburg); and the Lutheran lyceums of Nagy-Szeben (Her- 
manstadt) and Brassé (Kronstadt). 

Could we have afforded space we should have been glad to have 
introduced to our readers many Magyar writers on other portions 
of the field of literature than that to which these pages have been 


.__* There are besides, two theological periodicals, Lélkipastori Térhéz (the Pastoral 
Magazine), and the Egyhdzi Ertekezések és Tudositdsok (Ecclesiastical and Theolo- 
gical Essays). 
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more particularly devoted. We should have spoken of the Ca- 
tholic theologians, Dome, Bagyai, and Gali, the translators of 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue; of Horvat and Fejer’s devotional and 
pulpit orations; and, in the Reformed Church, of the ethical 
writings of Thét, M4rton, Bathori (Gabriel), Varga, and Szath- 
mary. Among jurists, we might have mentioned Aranka’s Com- 
parison between the English and the Hungarian Constitutions ; 
Balia on the Laws of Transylvania; Kovy’s a Torvenynek 
Summaja, Abridgement of Hungarian Law; Nanasi, on the 
Hungarian Law of Inheritance; Ettre’s Honnyi T'orveny, Home 
Law; and Jeszenszky’s History of Magyar Law. The medical 
writings of Benké on Piles, Dombi on Childrens’ Diseases, Kis’s 
Catechism of Health, Tsoldos on Dietetics, Forgos Lugosi on 
Obstetrics, and Ujtelyi on Hydrophobia, would have deserved no- 
tice. Of philosophical works the most remarkable are—Horvath 
on the Immortality of the Soul, Fejer’s Anthropology and Logic, 
Sarvari’s Moral Philosophy, and Takacs’ Erkoltsi Oktalasok 
(Moral Instruction). On education—Kis’s Friend of Youth, Fay 
on the Errors of Modern Education, Szabé on the Improvement 
of National Instruction, are among the many productions of the 
Magyar press. Writers on mathematical subjects are, Dugonics, 
Vedres, Papp, and Pethe ; on natural history, Gati, Szentgyérgyi 
and Pethe, whose Temészet Historia is highly valued; Benké and 
Zay on mineralogy; Foldi on botany. Many volumes have ap- 
peared on agricultural economy, of which Pethe’s Cultivated 
Agriculture is entitled to praise; and Marton’s Economical Apia- 
rian has been translated into German. 

We cannot refrain from mentioning the historical works which 
throw light on the Magyar people, in the hope that some one 
among us will be found to explore them and to fill up one of the 
many blanks of European history. What a service would be done 
to civilization, what a service to mankind, if the same spirit which 
takes our intrepid travellers into remote and unvisited regions, 
would induce our literary adventurers to abandon those paths 
where thousands and tens of thousands have trodden before them, 
where they can discover little that is interesting and nothing that 
is novel, in order to stretch their inquiries into “ fresh fields and 
pastures new!” What contribution can years of study bring to 
our knowledge of Greece and Rome? One or two men of the 
million who have devoted themselves to the studies called classical, 
have done something to enlighten us—the rest are unproductive, 
unhonoured labourers. ‘That would not be the case elsewhere. 
Will no one occupy himself with the Slavonian chroniclers, with 
the Magyar historians? Is there a witchery upon all that is Hel- 
lenic or Ausonian, and a curse upon all besides ? 
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The works which may be advantageously consulted are— 
Szeker’s (Janos) Magyarok Eredete, on the Origin of the Mag- 
yars, (2 vols. 1792). Hegyi Gebhardi’s History of the Kingdom 
of Hungary, continued by Kults4ér. Svastics’ History of Hun- 
gary, in three vols. (1805). Budai’s (Jez4jas) History of Hungary, 
(1804). Budai’s (Ferencz) Historical Lexicon of Hungary. 
Decsi, on the Origin of the Hungarian Crown; and Veszprémi,on 
the same subject. Rumy’s *Magyar Emlékezetes Erasok, or Mo- 
numenta Hungarica, in three vols. Virag’s Magyar Szazadok, 
(Hungarian Centuries,) a work whose style is singularly terse and 
powerful; and Horvat’s Rajzolatok a’ Magyar Nemzet legrégiebb 
torteneteibil, Account of the earliest Proceedings of the ees 
nation. Geographical; Descriptions of Hungary will be found in 
Valyi’s Magyar Orszagnak Leirasa, (Description of the Kingdom 
of Hungary,) in Vere’s Introduction to Statistics, and in a Statis- 
tical and Geographical Account of Hungary, published at Pest, 
in 1819. 

The first volume of Count Mailéth’s German History of the 
Magyars} has just appeared. Its style is terse and vigorous— 
its facts interesting and industriously collected—and it may be 
safely pronounced a very important contribution to literature. 
This first part brings down the history to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and takes up the Magyar race from the period 
of their settlement in Hungary in 889. On their previous origin 
the author pretends not to decide; but from his publishing at 
length a translation of the learned and elaborate treatise of Fejer, 
we imagine he is disposed to concur with this very profound in- 
vestigator. The points contended for by Dankovsky, who main- 
tained their Hunnish derivation, in a succession of volumes written 
in Latin, German and Magyar, are, that the Magyars descend 
from the Zavar branch of the Huns, who followed the races which 
overspread Pannonié—that their name Hungar is derived from 
Hunzavar, and Magyar from Mej-eré (Strong-breasted)—that 
they were first established between the Euxine and the Caspian— 
and are mentioned by the Byzantine historians of the sixth cen- 
tury. Other writers have sought their origin in the Attila-led 
branch of the Huns. Fejer has, as we have before mentioned, 
insisted on their being of Parthian race, and he has gathered 
together a mass of historical, geographical, and philological 
evidence, which must be disproved or supplanted by better, before 
the Finnish or the Hunnish theory can be established. 


* Dr. G. C. Rumy was born at Iglé (Neudorff) in 1780, and is at this time Magyar 
professor at Vienna. 

+ Geschichte der Magyaren, von Johann Grafen Mailath. Erster Band, mit dem 
Plana der Mongolen Schlacht. Wien, 1828. 8vo. 
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Of the manners and religion of the early Magyars, Mailath 
gives a very attractive account, principally made up, however, 
from Cornides’ Dissertatio de Religione Ungarorum, and from 
an admirable article in one of the earliest numbers of the Tudo- 
manyos Gyijtemény. They acknowledged a supreme being 
whom they called IJsten, while they paid minor adoration to 
the four elements. Their early converts to Christianity merely 
added the worship of Christ to that of other deities, and were 
called upon by their early bishops not to mingle their idle Scy- 
thian faith and idols with their Christian creed. They feared a 
malevolent spirit whom they called Urdung, and the principle of 
evil they named Armanyés, which Mailath is disposed to trace 
to the Persian Ahriman. They believed in the immortality of 
the soul, and called heaven Menny, which is synonymous with 
go—(where we go).—Of that heaven their notions suited their 
civilization; it was “ the place of glorious hunting—successful 
fishing—unwearied horses and countless herds of cattle—the land 
of joyous drinking—of mighty conquests over the troops of the 
Evil One.” No name for hell, or any place of future punishment, is 
found in their old vocabulary. Their religious ceremonies, which 
they called Aldomas, were intended to obtain the propitious 
auspices of the deities upon their undertakings; in times of dan- 
ger they offered sacrifices (Imadas), slaying their favourite steeds. 
Festivals follcwed the offerings, and that which accompanied the 
taking of Ungrai lasted four whole days. The Aldomas is even 
now employed as a sort of blessing upon a bargain; when any- 
thing is sold in Hungary, it is still the phrase—* Let us drink 
the Aldomas together.” Their priests (‘J/altos) were not neces- 
sary to their religious observances. The taltos were supposed 
to have influence with the spirits of evil and of good. They had 
minstrels (dallos), and the word dal is still ‘used for song. Oaths 
were held sacred among them: the shedding of blood accom- 
panied the ceremony—typical of his fate who should violate the 
vow. It would seem as if their women had been sold to their 
husbands, since to this hour a bride is called Eladé Leany (the 
bought maiden), and the bridegroom Vevd Legeny (the buying 
youth). ‘Their dead were mostly interred in the banks of their 
rivers. Arpad is spoken of as buried at a fountain-head—Rétel 
and Tulma on the shores of the Danube. Mourning and death 
bore the same name (Sir), and after interment the Jor, or feast 
of death, had place on the grave of the departed. ‘There and 
then they sang songs to the memory of those they had just 
covered with earth—that earth* which was itself the object of 
their religious hymns. 


* « Telluri bymnos concinuut.”—Theophilactus in Cornides, p. 20. 
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But they were soon gradually weaned from their idolatries by 
the influence of Christianity. Geisa (from Gyéz6—conqueror), 
the fifth of the Magyar kings, married Savolta, the Christian 
daughter of Gyula, Duke of Transylvania. Her influence was 
considerably heightened by her uncommon beauty, and her 
power over her husband is said to have been unbounded. She 
was as fierce as fair, and once stabbed to death a man who had 
irritated her—nor were habitual excesses in drinking unknown to 
her. Yet was her ferocity less than the ferocity of her age, and 
one, who would be deemed a monster now, was honoured almost 
as an angel then. Savolta introduced to the Magyars the Greek 
ritual, which has maintained a perpetual struggle with the 
Roman. Mailaéth proposes a series of interesting inquiries on 
the influence which her position in Hungary must have had on the 
fate of Christendom and the east. But this is not the place for 
such disquisitions, nor even for pointing out the great epochs of 
the Magyar history. Fessler, Engel, and now Mailath, have 
made the subject accessible to the German reader. We have 
done for the present. 

Many and varied are the thoughts which crowd upon our 
mind as the records—often shifting and shadowy—the records of 
millions pass before us. ‘The vicissitudes of nations are as ro- 
mantic as those of individual man, and present the grandest masses 
of pain and pleasure, out of which philosophy can draw her great 
results. When we, the English people, began to rise in power, 
and civilization, and glory; when our illustrious writers first 
poured their light-streams over the country they honoured—then 
was the throne of Buda broken—then did the weight of Osman 
dominion sink Hungary into the earth—and Mussulman bar- 
barism scattered the literary and scientific treasures of Hunyadi. 
With the regeneration of the language, (we use the thoughts, 
almost the words of Débrentei,) the people have re-awakened, 
and in the last Diets the advocates of Magyar patriotism have 
spoken more loudly and boldly than before. We could report 
many honourable deeds in illustration of what is passing, and one 
we cannot avoid recording. Count Stephen Szechenyi has lately 
given one year’s income of his estates, amounting to £6000 
sterling, for the formation of a national Magyar academy; and 
his example has been followed with so much devotion and energy, 
that more than £26,000 has now been subscribed for the same 
object. 

In the grand struggle of improvement all tribes, all tongues are 
engaged. “ Blessed anticipation,” exclaimed an eloquent Hun- 
garian, (Andrew Fay, whom we ought not to have passed over in 
silence,) ‘ of a better, a happier country—of a futurity more 
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bright than the present! A mad perversity—an idle sophistry 
may seek to impede their advent,—yet will we press the sweet 
hope to our bosom as if it were a possession—the transport of 


our existence—the rooter-up of every thorn which grows over our 
”? 
path. 





Arr. III.—Histoire de la Revolution d Angleterre depuis l' avéne- 
ment de Charles 1. jusqu’ d la chute de Jacques 11. Par M. 
Guizot. Premiére Partie. Tomes I. et II. 8vo. Paris. 
1826— 1827. 


Tue history of the revolutions which agitated our islands during 
the course of the seventeenth century has been, in the space of 
the last twenty years, laid open to the public with a degree of 
accuracy seldom attained in national annals. Among ourselves, 
the violence of party feeling, ever anxious to distort the most 
remote and indifferent events into the shape which suits most 
with its own prejudices, and to identify its merely temporary exist- 
ence with those great interests which divided mankind in an age 
far removed from ours, has contributed its powerful assistance in 
directing popular attention to this important period. Whig and 
Tory, Royalist and Republican, have battled over the fields of 
half-forgotten controversy, with a fury which the combatants of 
Naseby or Dunbar could hardly have surpassed. We possess 
narratives, coloured by every possible variety of political senti- 
ment, of the sufferings of Charles the First—of the deeds of the 
bold and extraordinary persons who accomplished his overthrow— 
of their ineffectual endeavours to change the system of English law 
and society—of the crimes which they committed, and the good 
which they failed to accomplish. Each writer has at least suc- 
ceeded in pointing out the errors committed by his antagonist in 
opinion, and in overthrowing the theory which he had built on 
partial and ill-connected materials. Educated, as we all are, 
amidst the perpetual conflict of contradictory impressions ; re- 
ceiving his first historical principles from the writings of one or 
other of our literary parties ; (parties, which seem to make it 
their object to perpetuate the quarrels of our forefathers, by at- 
taching them, through the most forced and distorted deductions, 
to the political disputes of the present day;) taught from his 
earliest youth to sympathize either with the injured monarch or 
the oppressed people ;—it is scarcely possible for the mere reader 
to apply himself to the study of these ‘topics with an unbiassed 
apprehension. Much less can the requisite impartiality be at- 
tained by the historian, who, in addition to the original prejudices 
of the literary inquirer, is subject to the various passions incident 
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to authorship: the desire of pointing out the errors of his prede~ 
cessors; the pressing anxiety to obtain the applause of the public, 
which too often causes him to mistake the uproar of party, indis~ 
criminately cheering its adherents, for the suffrages of intelligent 
admirers; the encouragement given to opinions, for the praise 
bestowed on merit. It is for this reason that a history of these 
events, proceeding from an intelligent foreign writer, who is at 
the same time considerably versed in the science of our constitu- 
tion, and in the general knowledge of the manners and habits of 
thinking peculiar to the period in which those events took place, 
will be highly acceptable to those who wish to perceive the ap- 
pearance which this portion of our annals presents to an observer 
whose mind is in some measure uninfluenced by the causes which 
distort our judgment. 

We say in some measure only, because, in point of fact, the 
real and supposed analogies which exist between the revolutions 
of England and France, while they have given an additional 
interest to the former in the eyes of inquirers belonging to the 
latter nation, have lent no small colouring to the views which 
they have taken of it. In the preface of the work before us, M. 
Guizot has given a short survey of the previous labours of his 
countrymen in this department of English history. In the earlier 
part oi the French Revolution, a translation of the two first 
volumes of Mrs. Macaulay’s work appeared under the name of 
Mirabeau ; for in those days of popular ferment, the first orator 
of France (if this production is correctly ascribed to him) did not 
disdain to employ himself in presenting his fellow citizens with 
the now forgotten declamations of our honest, but somewhat 
intemperate female republican. The direction thus given to 
public inquiry was followed by several works of considerable 
merit. Among these, the History of Cromwell, by M. Villemain, 
(a popular lecturer of Paris) is particularly extolled by our author 
for the animated picture which it presents of national manners, 
and the clearness and accuracy with which it traces the ever- 
shifting vicissitudes of opinion. The History of the Revolution 
of 1688, by M. Mazure, possesses peculiar value from being, as 

ar as we are aware, the first separate narrative of that event, in 
which the important information contained in the Stuart papers, 
and the still more important disclosures made in the correspond- 
ence between the French court and its envoys, have been fully 
incorporated with previous authorities. M. Guizot has himself 
contributed, in a very remarkable degree, to the better under- 
standing of the genius of the age which he proposes to illustrate, 
by publishing a complete collection of original Memoirs relating 
to the reign of Charles I. and the Commonwealth ;—an example, 
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which, as is truly remarked by Mr. D’ Israeli, in his recent Com- 
mentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I., reflects no great 
credit on the exertions of British antiquaries in the same depart- 
ment. In addition to the well-known works which form the prin- 
cipal part of M. Guizot’s collection,* the materials contained in 
our libraries, and particularly in that of the British Museum, 


might furnish a copious supply of original documents as yet little 
known to the public.t+ 


The history before us commences with a general view of the 
state of Europe at the period of the accession of Charles I. 
Two revolutions, according to our author’s theory, were at that 
epoch on the eve of accomplishment. ‘The first was visibly ope- 
rating in the form, not less than in the internal character, of 
European monarchy. The downfall of the feudal aristocracy, 
and the reduction of its haughty members to the condition of 


* This collection consists of twenty-six Volumes, and contains translations of the 
following works :—May’s History of the Long Parliament; Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Warwick—of Price (Chaplain to Monck)—of Sir Thos. Herbert—Berkely—Ludlow— 
Hollis—Huntington—Fairfax—Col. Hutchinson; Trial of Charles I. ; Eikon Basilike ; 
Apology of Charles I.; Memoirs of Charles II.; Lord Clarendon’s History ; H. Claren- 
don’s Diary ; Bishop Burnet’s Own Times; Life of James I1.; Memoirs of Sir John 
Reresby; Memoirs of the Duke of Buckingham. M. Guizot’s own work is intended 
to form the complement of the collection. 

+ We cannot refrain from paying a short tribute of respect to the memory of one of 
those friends to whom M. Guizot acknowledges his obligations: in the Preface to his 
work, In M. Gallois, France has lost a citizen of high merit and unusual literary 
acquirements, and England one of those whose example and authority have been most 
successfully exerted in diffusing the knowledge of her literature and history among 
their countrymen. 

Much progress has, undoubtedly, been made of late years in France in general his- 
torical knowledge, and especially in that which relates to the annals of our own island. 
Yet we fear that much remains to be done before the writers of that country can be 
entirely freed from the almost proverbial imputation of carelessness in acquiring 
information, and haste in forming decisions, on all topics unconnected with their own 
national literature. We have lately had before us the first number of a new Parisian 
periodical (the “ Revue Trimestrielle”), which evidently possesses the assistance of 
several writers of considerable ability,and, on domestic subjects, of extensive information. 
In that number there is an article-on English history which surpasses all our previous 
conceptions of possible ignorance. The author begins by asserting, that Sir Walter 
Scott has the merit of being the first to give the English a correct idea of their own 
national annals: nor does he confine himself to general declarations, but specifies, if 
we remember rightly, the publication of the novel of ‘* Ivanhoe” as the epoch of this 
memorable revelation. He proceeds to inform us, that the spirit of this great historian 
has been caught only by a few French authors; and passes a sweeping sentence of 
condemnation on Mr. Hallam and other “ philosophical” writers of history, whom he 
seems to regard with the same sort of aversion which the Emperor Napoleon was wont 
to express against the “‘ idéologues,” who were the subject of his daily sarcasms. He 
then favours the Parisian public with some reasoning of his own respecting the right of 
hereditary succession as observed in England ;—reasoning of which our readers will 
estimate the rare value, when informed that they are founded on the fact that the reign 
of Henry VIII. was followed by that of Mary; and that, on the death of her successor 


Edward, the crown was contested by the two surviving daughters of Henry, Elizabeth 
and Jane! 
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courtiers, in whose minds that spirit of rivalry which led their: 
ancestors to seek a solitary and proud independence, had degene- 
rated into a servile competition for supremacy in their master’s 
favour, had at once freed the crown from the apprehension of its 
powerful vassals, and from the necessity of arming the com- 
monalty with political power, in opposition to a more powerful 
enemy. The lower classes, content in the enjoyment of a degree 
of tranquillity little known at any former period of their existence, 
laboured in their advances towards a diffusion of wealth and 
knowledge, without as yet desiring to participate in the govern- 
ment of their country. The pomp and luxury of courts, the 
promptitude of administration, the extended character of military 
operations, the prevalence of the maxims of divine right and obe~) 
dience, attested on the continent the triumphant issue of the regal 
power from the long-continued conflict of the middle ages. 

In England the House of ‘Tudor had steadily pursued a similar 
course of policy with the other dynasties of Europe. By the 
habits of his country and the old connexions of his family, James I. 
was attached to French feelings and politics, and accustomed to 
look for support and example where an English* sovereign was 
habituated to see none but enemies. He professed the maxims 
of continental monarchy with the pride of a theologian, and the 
self-complacency of a king; and did not scruple to defend arbi- 
trary acts and measures by assuming, as necessary to the dignity 
of the country, that those powers which were claimed by his 
brethren of France and Spain were essential to the prerogative 
of their equal of England. Bred up in the spirit of these pre- 
tensions, his son Charles was still further exposed to the influence 
of arbitrary maxims, by his romantic visit to the Court of Spain, 
and his ill-fated connection with that of France. From the mo- 
ment in which his foreign alliances began to operate on his imagi- 
nation, the royalty of Paris or Madrid became, in his eyes, the 
natural and appropriate condition of monarchy. 

But while the kings of England were thus openly proceeding 
in the footsteps of other sovereigns, a contrary action, unfelt in 
foreign countries, was taking place among all classes of their 
subjects; a second revolution, working not on the surface of 
society, but in its inmost mass, had already mined the soil under 
the feet of advancing despotism, and was preparing its ruin in 


* We are quoting the sentiments of M. Guizot, which, we fear, tend towards the 
opinion usually received among his countrymen of a perpetual and irreconcilable 
rivalry, past, present and future, between two neighbouring countries. But we would 
observe, that if there be any traces of an inclination to France in the conduct of 
James I., they were no more than a continuation of the policy which the experience of 
half a century had sanctioned through the whole reign of his predecessor. His subjects 
more justly accused him of Spanish partialities. 
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the midst of apparent success. We refer our readers to the 
work of our author, which we have thus far very closely followed, 
for an able comparative sketch of the condition of the commons 
of our island and of the continent, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century: the difference which resulted, from the admission 
into that class, among ourselves, of the most important portion of 
the feudal aristocracy—those possessors of smaller fiefs who could 
not share with the barons the sovereign power, but were not less 
jealous of their rights or less proud of their origin—an admission 
which dates as high as the fourteenth century; while in other 
countries the same class, degraded into the followers and parti- 
zans of the greater nobles, were still incapable of amalgamating 
with the ill-connected body of self-enfranchised peasants and 
scattered burghers, who composed the plebeian order. It was 
this peculiar constitution of English society, aided, though in 
a very inferior degree, by the increase of commerce and produc- 
tive industry, which produced under the Stuarts a population, 
against whose sense of right and resolute opposition two succes- 
sive generations of sovereigns found open force and court cor- 
ruption equally unavailing. 

The first book of this history contains a clear and succinct 
account of the proceedings of the three early parliaments of 
Charles I., principally drawn from the Parliamentary History and 
Rushworth’s Collections. 

A full understanding of the grievances, real and imaginary, 
which each successively endeavoured to redress—of the causes of 
their respective failures, and the gradual widening of the breach 
between the king and the nation,—is of the utmost importance in 
forming a correct estimate of the character of the ensuing contest. 
It is necessary ever to keep in view the consummation of these 
events through the first grand act of falsehood committed by the 
Court in its evasive reception of the Petition of Right—in its 
impudent substitution of the royal answer, which the Commons 
had rejected, for the simple formula of acceptance which it had 
promised to affix to the bill, when finally printed during the 
recess of parliament. Nothing indeed can be more obvious than 
that, at the period of the dissolution of Charles’s third parliament, 
all confidence between that monarch and his subjects was at an 
end: the immediate causes of hostility had begun to operate; 
the watchword was given; and all the subsequent stretches of 
prerogative on the part both of the sovereign and clergy, however 
they might inflame the discontented spirit of a large portion of 
the nation into irreconcilable enmity, were but the natural con- 
sequences of former acts, and added nothing in substance to the 
sum of the great complaint destined to be preferred by the Long 
Parliament against their sovereign and his advisers. 
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The second book is devoted to that sullen period of misgo- 
vernment and disaffection which continued until the convocation 
of that most memorable assembly. In the household of the 
monarch, two parties disputed with each other the enjoyment of 
absolute power, which both were alike endeavouring to exercise 
over the nation. The one was composed of such courtiers merely 
as were inclined to direct the influence possessed over an uxori- 
ous husband by a treacherous and intriguing consort into the 
channels most conducive to their own separate interests; the 
other, of such as were too enlightened, too independent, or too 
ambitious, to be willing to chain themselves to the car of a 
foreign and odious supremacy. At the head of the latter were 
Laud and Strafford—men, whose characters, differing in their 
composition, yet agreeing in general tendency, were so strangely 
balanced between exalted virtues and criminal propensities— 
whose ill-deserved elevation was so strangely compensated by the 
fate which awaited them—that their names are to this day as 
much the objects of idolatry to one class of Englishmen as of 
execration to another. Their portraits, as exhibited by M. 
Guizot, are sketched with, at least, an impartial hand; even if 
the likenesses be somewhat too vague and general for a national 
gallery. 

“In abandoning his party in order to attach himself to his sovereign, 
Strafford had not sacrificed any determined principle, or surrendered any 
conscientious opinion. Ambitious and impassioned, he had been a 
patriot through hatred of Buckingham, through desire of glory, through 
eagerness to display the brilliancy of his talents, rather than from a vir- 
tuous and profound conviction. To act, to distinguish himself, to rule, 
such. were his objects, or rather, such was the instinct of his nature. 
Engaged in the service of the crown, he fiercely embraced the cause of 
power as he had once espoused that of liberty: but he embraced it as 
an able and inflexible minister, not as a frivolous and obsequious cour- 
tier. With a mind too enlarged to confine itself to domestic intrigues, 
and a pride too sensitive to bend to the observances of a palace, he 
applied himself with passion to public affairs, braving all rivalry and 
crushing all resistance, zealous to extend and strengthen the royal au- 
thority, now identified with his own, but not less active in restoring 
order, in repressing abuse, in putting down all private interests which 
he judged illegal, in promoting all public good where he had no reason 
to dread its advancement. He was a proud and violent despot ; but all 
love of his country, all wishes for its glory and prosperity, were not 
extinct in his breast, and he fully understood the conditions and the 
means by which absolute power is most easily purchased. An arbitrary 
but consistent and laborious administration, disdaining the rights of the 
people, but employed in promoting their advantage, free from common 
abuses and unmeaning irregularities, subjecting alike to its will the high 
and low, the court and the nation : such was the object of his wishes, 
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the purpose of his conduct, the end to which he laboured to direct the 
government of his sovereign. 

“ His friend, the Archbishop Laud, influenced by less worldly pas- 
sions, and inflamed by a more disinterested ardour, carried into the 
council the same disposition and the same designs. Austere and simple 
in private life, power, whether obeyed by him as a servant, or exercised 
as a ruler, inspired him with a fanatical devotion. To proscribe and to 
punish were, in his eyes, to establish order: and to establish order was 
to maintain justice. His mind was possessed of indefatigable activity : 
but narrow, harsh, and intolerant. Equally incapable of serving the 
interests or of respecting the rights of individuals, he waged a blind 
and indiscriminate warfare alike against liberties and abuses, armed 
against the latter with incorruptible honesty, against the former with 
undistinguishing animosity: overbearing in his dealings with courtiers 
no less than with citizens: seeking friendship with none, foreseeing re- 
sistance from none, enduring opposition from none; persuaded that 
power in virtuous hands is the instrument of all good, and ever the dupe 
of some strong conception, which exercised over him the empire at once 
of a passion and of a duty.” 


The innumerable vexations and acts of injustice committed by 
the government thus constituted are painted with truth and liveli- 
ness. The moral effects of such a tyranny are incomparably 
worse than the transient evils produced by the domination of a 
successful party: perhaps even of a fortunate usurper. When 
the ingenuity of lawyers was strained in the criminal exercise of 
hunting among the rubbish of centuries for precedents of extor- 
tion and imprisonment—(so true is it that the nefarious subtlety 
with which Strafford reproached his accusers, was an art taught 
them by those against whom it was employed, and that Pym and 
Hollis merely extended to the lives of men the maxims which 
Finch and Berkeley had sanctioned against their freedom and 
property)—when the churchman was taught to consider himself 
as one of a separate and privileged caste, appointed by divine au- 
thority to subdue the stubbornness of a stiff-necked and rebellious 
generation—when the spirit of the merchant and the proprietor 
was cowed into submission by the fear of unmerciful fines, in- 
flicted with the double purpose of chastising the offender and 
replenishing the exchequer, which constitutional means had 
ceased to fill—no part of the social body was left to exert itself in 
healthy and virtuous action: while the worst excesses of revolu- 
tionary periods, among ourselves, have always called into excite- 
ment the most generous as well as the meanest principles of our 
character. 

M. Guizot has abstained, we think wisely, from discussing at 
length the causes and progress of the great theological quarrel 
which added so largely to the bitterness of political hostility in 
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those days. At the same time he has not fallen into the common 
error of underrating the influence of religious enthusiasm, and 
attributing its effects to other causes, wholly inadequate to ac- 
count for them. In this respect he has the advantage of many 
late writers, who have endeavoured, from a spirit of system, or 
from the want of corresponding sympathy in our times with 
the heated imaginations of our forefathers, to soften down and 
explain away the most prominent features of that wild fanaticism 
which animated the partizans of “ THE cause” in 1640. Hume, 
whose religious scepticism, no less than his cold and sarcastic 
temperament, made him delight to dwell on the absurdities of 
believers, and whose singular partiality on the side of power in- 
duced him to put out of view, as far as possible, so much of the 
national discontent as was really produced by oppression, has 
given, in this respect, a truer view of the character of the Puritan 
than most of his successors—of the downright sectarian sentiment 
which urged him to contend against the Church’s doctrine and 
discipline—to believe that the Reformation was not half accom- 
plished—to rely wholly and solely on his own interpretation of the 
written word of God, in opposition to its human expositors, and 
to the authority which they claimed for the decisions acquiesced 
in by the great body of the faithful. But the same prepossessions 
have led Hume in great measure into the still grosser error of 
considering the quarrel as lying between strictness and laxity of 
belief—between exaggerated religious feelings on the one hand, 
and a sort of political adherence to an established creed on the 
other. On such misrepresentations it is unnecessary to remark. 
It was the misfortune of the Anglican Church—as of every esta- 
blished church engaged in a similar contest—that, connected as 
it must be in a subordinate capacity with the worldly interests 
of court and sovereign—it was obliged to number among its de- 
fenders all the profligate, the selfish, the unprincipled hangers-on 
of government, and to extend its soiled mantle to cover the impu- 

rities which it dared not even pretend torepress. ‘The innovating 

party, on the contrary, unconnected with any political superior, 

is enabled to make not only conformity, but zealous adhesion, 

necessary qualifications in those whom it admits into its ranks: 

and they who join the cause of revolt on very different grounds, 

are forced, for a time at least, to conceal their lukewarmness un- 

der an assumed enthusiasm. 

But under the two great denominations which at this period 
divided the nation, the germs of all those sects and divisions, in 
matters both of doctrine and discipline, which so strangely burst 
forth a few years afterwards, to the consternation of the truly reli- 
gious, to the malicious triumph of the Papist, and to the sup- 
Ge 
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pressed exultation of the infidel, were already in concealed acti- 
vity. Defendants and opponents of the established system were 
fluctuating and divided in sentiment. 


** Among the partisans of episcopacy, some, in number few, but ani- 
mated by the energy of faith or the obstinacy of personal interest, main- 
tained its pretensions to divine right : some, who regarded it as a mere 
human institution, deemed it au essential adjunct of monarchy, and 
believed the throne compromised, if the power of the bishops were suc- 
cessfully attacked: others, and these formed a numerous party, would 
have been willing to exclude the bishops from public affairs, if they 
could be maintained at the head of the church, as tradition, law, and 
state convenience appeared to them to demand. In the opposite party, 
some were habitually attached to episcopacy, although little favouring it 
in their opinions: in the view of many, and those the most enlightened, 
no ecclesiastical constitution possessed divine right or absolute legiti- 
macy: and the interest of public freedom ought finally to decide on the 
support or abandonment of episcopal government.” 


Over friends and enemies thus divided, the Presbyterian body, 
firmly attached to its ministers, commanding a powerful mass of 
talent and industry, bound together by covenants and strengthened 
by unity of doctrine, obtained an easy though temporary supre- 
macy—a supremacy destined to yield in its turn to that spirit of 
individual inquiry, that schismatic tendency through which it had 
been first erected on the ruins of the established religion. It 
seemed as if the forced compression of thought which had re- 
sulted from the tyranny of Laud and his colleagues had engen- 
dered a paroxysm, which rendered the nation incapable for a 
while of right reasoning. Besides this, we must remember that 
the crisis in which it was placed at the opening of the Long Par- 
liament, was one such as the world had never before witnessed. 
Long and unmitigated oppression had made all desirous of a 
change, to be purchased at any price, and which had long ap- 
peared utterly unattainable. There was one only legitimate 
power which had not been forced to bow before the prevailing 
system: and which, though it had been neglected, spurned, and 
treated with insult and derision, acquired only the more value in 
the eyes of the people. Called again into activity by circum- 
stances which none could have foreseen, by the voice of the very 
tyrants who had annulled it, it had crumbled with a single touch 
the whole edifice which the force and cunning of its adversaries 
had raised in its absence. 


‘* The House of Commons represented, in the eyes of the nation, 
the nobility as well as the people, the ancient coalition of barons as 
well as the entire English community. It alone had formerly defended 
public liberty: it alone could reconquer it: it was of the Commons 
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only that men thought when they named the Parliament: and the legi- 
timacy as well as the necessity of their absolute power was gradually 
received as a fundamental principle. Abuses of centuries had fallen 
before them as easily as the latest of court inventions: they possessed 
the entire and implicit confidence of their constituents: what was there 
then to prevent them from perfecting the glorious task, and re-constitut- 
ing at once the whole body of society? Few, indeed, carried their 
aspirations into so extravagant a field of speculation: but each saw 
some defect and mischief in some portion of the constitution of his an- 
cestors : there was no portion, however venerable in itself, that had not 
been rendered odious by some gross perversion of its object ; and while 
each pressed for the adoption of his separate scheme of reform, the at- 
tachment of the multitude to the whole system was gradually weakened 
and relaxed, until it would have been difficult to say whether any fixed 
notions of government were left in the minds of the majority, except a 
blind confidence in those to whom the work of reformation was en- 
trusted.” 


We have now followed M. Guizot to that which is perhaps the 
most difficult point in our history—the character and early acts of 
the Long Parliament. Perhaps, in treating of this arduous sub- 
ject, he has adopted a little too much of the style and feelings of 
a political, instead of a philosophic, historian: a tone which his 
authorities, and especially Clarendon, might very naturally lead 
him into; he has attributed too much to the measures of a few 
party tacticians within the House, and too little to the general 
sentiments and passions which actuated men as well out of Par- 
liament as in it. It is in this light that he views two of the boldest 
and most deliberate acts of the innovators,—the imposition of the 
covenant by the Commons, and the act which rendered the Par- 
liament indissoluble except by its own consent,—when he consi- 
ders them as mere temporary expedients for the acquisition of 
power— des mesures savamment combinées.” His account of 
the trial and condemnation of Strafford is extremely brief, but 
written with singular impartiality. No defence is attempted, 
either of the tyrannical and vindictive sufferer, or of his sanguinary 
pursuers. Let him who doubts the general criminality of Straf- 
ford, read his openly avowed sentiments in his own correspond- 
ence; his repeated recommendations of “ more severity” to a 
government already glutted with fines and tortures; the tone, 
not by any means of contemptuous superiority, but of malignant 
insult, with which he speaks of his former associates in the cause 
which he had deserted. But the very openness and hardihood of 
the offender removes all idea of treason, except such as might be 
accomplished by main force: and we need not remind our readers 
of the fatal failure of the prosecutors in establishing that point— 
the only one on which their case rested. The author of the Con- 
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stitutional History, whose temper and moderation render all such 
judgments, when pronounced by him, of peculiar value, does 
indeed appear to assent, although hesitatingly, to the constructive 
accusations preferred by the advocates of the Commons. But, in 
answer to this admission, we adopt the forcible expressions of 
Digby. Political inconsistency may detract from the value of his 
evidence, but cannot affect the strength of his reasoning. 


“ Truly I am still the same in my opinions and affections as to the 
Earl of Strafford. I confidently believe him the most dangerous minister, 
the most insupportable to free subjects, that can be charactered ...1 do 
not say but the rest may represent him as a man worthy to die, perhaps 
worthier than many a traitor: I do not say but they may justly direct us 
to enact, that such practices shall be treason for the future: but God 
keep me from giving judgment of death upon any man, and of ruin upon 
his innocent posterity, upon a law made ex-post-facto.” 


Nor does there appear to us in the whole business, in its first 
conception, or in any part of its subsequent management, and 
still less in its results, anything to warrant the opinion entertained 
by some writers, that the prosecution of Strafford was a high stroke 
of policy; although there be much which denotes it to have been 
the result of blind, uncalculating, determined hatred. Strafford 
was the mortal enemy, not of “ the cause” alone, but of its 
strongest supporters. He was the grand apostate, who had done 
more mischief than any man in England to English liberty: first, 
in deserting its banners at that very crisis when, had it been firmly 
supported, its triumph was inevitable: then in the uniform tenor 
of his conduct and counsels when in power: and, lastly, in lend- 
ing his unhesitating support to the side of tyranny, when deserted 
by all the rest of the world. From the moment when Pym, in 
bidding him the bitter adieu of a deceived and deserted partisan, 
summoned him to another meeting in Westminster Hall, the edge 
of the visionary axe (to advert to the singularly prophetic tone of 
his correspondence) was never absent from his slumbers, nor the 
delights of anticipated revenge from those of his future accuser. 

We have no space to follow M. Guizot through the causes of 
events which led immediately to the rupture between the parties : 
or through his long and detailed narrative of the events of the 
civil war. But we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of ex- 
tracting the following eloquent description of the fermentation 
of the public mind which followed the departure of the king from 
London, and the character and effects of that paper war in which 
both sides endeavoured to vindicate themselves from the reproach 
of having recourse to arms, even while the partisans of each had 
their hands upon the hilts of their swords. 
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“Thus began, between the parliament and the sovereign, a struggle 
of which Europe had as yet given no example: a bright and glorious 
evidence of that great revolution which was then at its commencement, 
and is still in a course of accomplishment throughout society. Nego- 
ciations continued, although neither party hoped anything from them, 
or even had the intention of carrying them into execution. They no 
longer addressed each other in their declarations and messages: both 
directed their complaints to the whole nation, to public opinion, that 
novel power, from which both seemed to expect strength and success. 
The origin of royal power and its extent, the privileges of the two 
Houses, the limits of the duty and allegiance of subjects, the militia, the 
various petitions, the right of disposing of places, became the subjects of 
an official controversy, in which the general principles of social order, 
the nature of government, the original rights of man, the history, laws, 
and customs of England, were alternately cited, explained and criticised. 
Between the debates of the Houses, and the meeting in the field, science 
and argument might be said to interpose themselves during the space of 
several months, to suspend the course of events, and to exert all their 
efforts in order to secure the free adhesion of the people, by impressing 
on the one cause or the other the character of higliinnsa. At the 
opening of Parliament, England had neither believed that she was 
aiming at revolution, nor intended to do so; the dissenters alone en- 
deavoured to bring it about in ecclesiastical matters; a return to legal 
order, the re-establishment of the ancient rights of the country, the 
reform of immediate and pressing abuses,—such were the only objects 
which the nation desired or imagined. Even the chiefs, although bolder 
and more enlightened, formed scarcely more extensive projects; the 
energy of their will surpassed the ambition of their thoughts; and they 
advanced further from day to day without object or system, by the mere 
developement of their situation, and the necessity of providing for their 
own security. At the moment when the sword was drawn, all were 
seized with astonishment and emotion; not from want of resolution ; 
not that civil war in general had, in the eyes of the parliament or even 
of the people, any strange or criminal appearance; they read it in their 
charter and their history ; more than once they had braved their masters, 
had taken or given away the crown; while the length of time which 
had elapsed since these commotions had obliterated the memory of the 
miseries which they had caused, and left them but as glorious examples 
of energy and power. But as yet, resistance had always been declared 
in the name of the law, of rights certain and avowed ; to conquer 
liberty was to defend an inheritance ; the simple words of law and legal 
order commanded that popular and spontaneous respect which represses 
all discussion, and sanctions the boldest enterprises. Now each party 
accused the other of illegality and innovation ; and each with justice, 
since the one had violated the ancient rights of the country, the other 
was claiming, by virtue of principles yet unacknowledged, franchises 
and powers before unknown. Each felt the necessity of covering its 
acts and pretensions with the mantle of the constitution; each under- 
took to justify itself, not only according to reason but according to law. 
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Following its chiefs, the whole nation rushed eagerly into the arena of 
dispute, agitated still more than its leaders by sentiments which ap- 
peared incompatible, and yet were alike sincere. Scarcely delivered 
from an oppression which its ancient laws had condemned but were 
unable to resist, it sought eagerly for more efficacious guarantees; but 
its hopes were still attached to those very laws, the impotence of which 
had been already proved. .... Hence a singular mixture of boldness 
and timidity, of sincerity and hypocrisy, in the publications of every de- 
scription, official and independent, with which England was then inun- 
dated. The heat and violence of spirit was unbounded, the excitement 
universal, unrestrained, unparalleled. In London, at York, in all the 
great cities of the kingdom, pamphlets, journals periodical and irregular, 
were multiplied and propagated in all directions ; questions political, 
historical, and religious, the news of the day, sermons, debates, assem- 
blies, invectives, everything was related and examined in their pages ; 
voluntary agents distributed them in the country; at the assizes and on 
market-days, even before the doors of the churches, the crowd assembled 
to purchase and read them ; and, in this explosion of ideas, in the midst 
of this novel appeal to public opinion, while both in writings and actions 
the principle of national sovereignty was struggling in reality with the 
divine right of monarchs ; statutes, jurisprudence, custom, and tradition 
were continually invoked as the sole legitimate arbitrators; and the 
revolution was universal, even while none dared as yet to acknowledge 
its existence. 

‘In this state of the public mind, the moral position of the Parlia- 
ment was a false position ; for it was by and for that body that the 
revolution accomplished itself. Constrained, therefore, to promote and 
disavow it at once, its actions and language were in perpetual opposition, 
and it wavered with difficulty between boldness and cunning, between 
violence and hypocrisy.” 


We shall make no apology for adding to this long extract the 
following sketch of the state of parties at the close of the first 
year of the war, and of the division which at that period began to 
make itself inanifest among those who had until then, at least in 
appearance, combated side by side for the same end against the 
common oppressor. Until that time the ruling party, content 
with a reformation in government, had sought for a revolution in 
religion only. 

** At the end of 1643, the political, or at least the legal, reformation 
was consummated ; the abuses against which it was levelled no longer 
existed ; its supporters had enacted all the laws which were deemed ne- 
cessary, and modified institutions as well as the extent of their knowledge 
permitted ; nothing was wanting to the work, as far as the defenders of 
the ancient rights of the people and the presbyterian sectaries were able 
and willing to co-operate for its accomplishment. But the religious 
revolution was scarcely begun ; and the civil reform, unstable and ill- 
secured, threatened to assume the character of a revolution. The mo- 
ment, therefore, was at hand when the internal defects of the party 
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hitherto predominant, the incoherence of its com ion, the incon- 
sistency of its views and pede must infallibly develope themselves. 
Every day it was compelled to march in contrary directions, to exert 
itself in contradictory efforts. What it solicited in the church, it rejected 
in the state. Continually changing its position and its language, it was 
forced to invoke alternately the principles and passions of democracy 
against the bishops, the maxims and interests of a monarchy or an 
aristocracy against the rising republicans. It was a singular spectacle to 
see the same men overthrow with one hand and uphold with the other ; 
one day preaching up innovation, the next day arraying themselves 
against the innovators ; at once rash and timid, despotic and rebellious ; 
persecuting the episcopalians in the name of liberty, the independents in 
the name of power ; claiming for themselves the privileges of insurrec- 
tion and tyranny, while they declaimed every day against tyranny and 
insurrection 

“‘ For three years, moreover, the party had been supreme ; whether it 
had or had not accomplished its designs in church and state, it was by 
its authority and under its name that public affairs had been conducted 
during that space of time. On this ground alone, many began to feel 
weary of its power; they accused it of so many evils endured, so many 
hopes disappointed ; they considered it no less intolerant than the 
bishops, no less arbitrary than the king; its contradictions and weak- 
nesses were commented upon with bitterness ; and even those who were 
least influenced by factious or interested views, were led by the progress 
of events and the developement of political knowledge to long in secret 
after new principles and new rulers 

** The doctrine of freedom of conscience, proclaimed by a few obscure 
schismatics, surrounded by the enthusiastic sapporters of particular sects, 
was treated on its first appearance as criminal or insane. Even its 
supporters seemed to maintain it without comprehending it, and less 
from reason than necessity. It was proscribed alike by episcopalians and 
presbyterians, preachers and magistrates; the question, how and by whom 
the church of Christ should be governed, continued to be almost the only 
subject of debate; the choice was supposed to lie between papal mo- 
parchy, episcopal aristocracy, and the democracy of the presbyterian 
clergy ; whether such governments, under any form or name, were legi- 
timate in principle, was neither doubted nor examined. 

“« Nevertheless all things were agitated by a mighty convulsion, even 
those which seemed least affected by its influence ; every day produced 
some new trial which no system could avoid, some new debate which no 
ruling party could restrain At the same time practical liberty, in 
matters both of faith and worship, was nearly absolute ; no jurisdiction, 
no coercive authority had as yet replaced that of the bishops; and the 
Parliament, occupied with the conquest of its enemies, was little anxious 
about attending to the pious extravagances of its partisans. Presbyterian 
zeal sometimes extorted menacing declarations against new sectaries 
from the two houses ; sometimes, when the fears or the aversions of the 
political reformers coincided with those of their devout colleagues, they 
took in concert rigorous measures against their adversaries. An ordi- 
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nance (that of June 11, 1643,) destined, according to the preamble, to 
repress the calumnies and licentiousness which had been directed for 
some time against religion and the government, abolished the liberty of 
the press, which until then had been tolerated, and submitted all publi- 
cations to previous revision. But no party can successfully employ its 
influence to check those who have overtaken it in the same career in 
which it is itself engaged. After a few weeks, the royalists and episco- 
palians alone bore the burden of these restrictions ; the new sects avoided 
them or braved them, and sprung up daily more numerous, more discor- 
dant in belief, more ardent in sentiment, independents, Brownists, ana- 
baptists, anti-pedobaptists, quakers, antinomians, fifth-monarchy men. 
Under the very shadow of the presbyterian domination, the revolution 
excited at once the enthusiast, the philosopher, and the libertine to attack 
its supremacy.’ 

From the extracts which we have already given, the reader will 
be enabled to judge, in some measure, of the general character of 
M. Guizot’s historical style; although we must own that the 
mixture of the antique phraseology of the times which he de- 
scribes with the metaphorical neologisms of the modern school 
of history—an unnatural conjunction, in which M. Guizot, in 
common with most of his brethren, appears to us occasionally to 
dclight,—renders the task of translation by no means an easy one. 
This reproach, however, if it be one, attaches not to the narrative 
parts of the history before us; and it is in this branch of compo- 
sition that our author, in our opinion, particularly excels. He 
has not indulged to any great extent in the portraiture of indivi- 
dual character, the discussion of motives, or the investigation of 
moral and political questions ; events succeed each other in his 
pages in the order in which they occurred, and his relation of the 
series of political phenomena is seldom interrupted by analytical 
inquiry into their causes. He has also inserted in several places 
scenes and conferences extracted, almost verbatim, from contem- 
porary authorities; a practice which has undoubtedly the effect 
of giving dramatic interest to the dry labours of the compiler, but 
which may occasionally lead him into adopting the perverted views 
of party writers. Thus it is difficult to believe that the words of the 
interview between the Parliamentary Commissioners and the 
King, after the second battle of Newbury, were precisely such as 
M. Guizot cites (vol. ii. p. 80—-85.) on the authority of two of 
those very Commissioners, The language which they attribute to 
Charles I. bears, no doubt, strong marks of his peculiar character 
and mode of expression; but it may have been, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, misrepresented by the tempers and affections of those 
who have preserved it; and therefore, however valuable as an 
illustration, it would hardly seem to deserve a place in the text of 
an historian of the present day. 
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The 6th, 7th, and 8th books of the present volumes contain the 
troubled and gloomy period which elapsed between the battle of 
Naseby and the execution of Charles the First. Here, if we were 
inclined to take up the cause of those who contend in favour of 
the discursive and philosophic style in historical composition— 
who prefer, if we may adopt the phraseology of another literary 
dispute, the romantic to the classic school—we might complain 
that a mere detail of occurrences has been presented, in a portion 
of our annals where the passions, principles, and characters of in- 
dividuals and parties form by far the most interesting and important 
topic. If, however, the reader will consent to waive this objec- 
tion, he will find in the narrative of M. Guizot a spirited and 
faithful delineation of events. The account of the last awful 
scene of the tragedy forms, in our opinion, the best specimen of 
our author’s manner, and may well bear comparison with the 
most successful efforts of those who have preceded him in this 
part of history; especially as the popular narrative. of Hume is 
founded upon authorities now universally recognised as of little 
value. M. Guizot has subjoined, in his appendix, the despatches 
of the envoys of the States-General relating to this extraordinary 
trial. They are curious, as affording additional evidence of the 
utter inefficiency of all external threats or persuasion to break the 
determined resolution of the regicide party; and of the helpless 
astonishment with which the ministers of foreign courts were com- 
pelled to look on proceedings which appeared to them to portend 
the dissolution of civil society—the establishment of a nation of 
fierce and proscribed outcasts among the legitimate communities 
of Europe. But they do not appear to add any material facts to 
our former stock of knowledge. The rest of the appendix con- 
sists of a few extracts from the state-papers of the period; and a 
translation, from the grave pen of our historian, of the well-known 
parody on the “ March of David Lesley.” We fear that such of 
our author’s readers as are not acquainted with the original lan- 
guage will imbibe but little of the spirit of this profane effusion 
of the cavalier muse from his literal version of its extravagances ; 
nor has he executed his task with entire fidelity :—*‘ Glory that 
lower you can’t be debased,” is not very satisfactorily rendered 
by “ rien ne saurait souiller la gloire qui vous attend.” 

We need not add, after the long extracts and comments in 
which we have indulged, that we wait with impatience for the an- 
nounced Continuation of M. Guizot’s history: and that we sin- 
cerely wish for his labours all that popularity among his country- 
men which among ourselves they are likely to attain, as a work, 
not merely of literary amusement, but of standard authority. In 
his Preface, our author has discussed at some length that subject 
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of momentous importance—the analogy which subsists between 
the past revolutions of England and those which have recently 
agitated his own country—of which, if that analogy is to con- 
tinue throughout, the end is not yet accomplished. We confess 
that we are not a little sceptical as to those signs and tokens of 
the latter times which many observers of the present day affect to 
descry in the political horizon. Judging from the aspect of 
passing events, and more especially from those of the last six 
months, we confidently hope that France is destined to procure 
for herself those blessings which the progress of society imperi- 
ously demands—the extension of her political freedom, and the 
improvement of her religious system,—without the intervention of 
such a catastrophe as that which a less advanced state of political 
wisdom rendered necessary among ourselves. An hundred and 
fifty years of experience may well have diminished by one the 
number of ordeals through which a nation must pass to its 
regeneration. But while we admit the dramatic and philosophic 
similarity which exists between the two revolutions, we must de- 
precate the practice which obtains among French writers, of treat- 
ing the former according to the same peculiar theoretical views 
which they apply to the latter. The French Revolution is too 
vast in its extent, too complicated both in causes and effects— 
above all, too recent—to permit the historian to discuss it with 
that minute investigation of principles which is necessary to phi- 
losophic narrative. Thus in the pages of Thiers, Mignet, and 
other writers of the same stamp, the passions, feelings, characters 
and motives of human agents are all represented as only subser- 
vient to the fulfilment of that inscrutable, mysterious course of 
events, of which the origin and termination rest alike in obscure 
necessity—the very imperious destiny of Greek tragedy, in the 
accomplishment of whose decrees mortal will has no part, and in 
whose unalterable laws the distinction between moral guilt and 
innocence sinks into insignificance. In these authors, the diffi- 
culty of the subject justifies the manner in which it is treated : 
but the same difficulty does not exist in the discussion of the 
events of our Revolution: and we are sorry that M. Guizot has 
adopted, to a certain extent, a style which we cannot consider, in 
itself, either necessary or philosophical. But in offering these 
remarks we are well aware of the difference of opinion which 
exists on this subject, and can only conclude by hoping that M. 
Guizot will display in the remaining portion of his work—in his 
delineation of the iron despotism of Cromwell, the heartless cor- 
ruption of Charles II., and the last successful struggle against the 
usurpations of his brother—the same moderation, impartiality, 
and accuracy which are the characteristics of the volumes before us. 
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Art. 1V.—Histoire de la Révolution de 1688 en Angleterre. 


Par F, A. J. Mazure, Inspecteur-Général des Etudes. 3 vols. 
8vo. Paris. 1825. 


In the year 1756 Hume published the second volume of his His- 
tory of England, ccitaining the period from the death of Charles I. 
to the Revolution. At that time he had access only to such ma- 
terials as the Library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh 
afforded. A selection from the correspondence of Davaux, ‘he 
ambassador of France to the States, had indeed lately been pub- 
lished, of which the historian availed himself; but he was igno- 
rant of those invaluable stores of historical information which 
existed at Paris, in the archives of the Scotch College, and in 
the Dépét des Affaires Etrangéres. On his subsequent visit to 
that metropolis he appears to a seen,* and to have been de- 
lighted with some important manuscript memoirs preserved in the 
Scotch College, consisting of original papers in the hand-writing 
of James II., and of a more formal narrative, apparently drawn 
“p by some person under the directions of James or his son. 

hese papers had also been previously examined by Carte the his- 
torian, who made considerable extracts from them, which after- 
wards fell into the hands of Mr. Macpherson, who himself visited 
Paris for the purpose of examining the original documents. The 
extracts were printed by him in his Original Papers, and are there 
said to be copied from the Memoirs in James’s own hand. It 
seems certain, however, that these extracts were made from the 
formal narrative, and not from the original documents. The latter, 
at the time of the French Revolution, were lost, but the narrative 
was preserved, and forms the “ Life of James II.” published by 
the Rev. J. S. Clarke, in pursuance of the desire of His Majesty, 
then Prince Regent, into whose possession the original MSS. had 
come. Of the value of this publication it is unnecessary to speak ; 
all who are versed in English history know how to appreciate it. 
Nor does this work form the only addition to the materials for a 
history of the Revolution, which has been made since the time of 
Hume. Sir John Dalrymple with great industry collected in the 
appendix to his History, a large and most important corre- 
spondence relating to the political transactions of that period, and 
amongst the rest gave many of the letters of Barillon, the French 
ambassador at St. James’s, to his court. The importance of the 
latter induced Mr. Fox, when engaged on his History of the 
Reign of James II. to make a strenuous exertion to procure the 
whole of that correspondence. Accordingly, on the restoration 





* See Dugald Stewart’s Life of Robertson. 
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of peace in 1802, he visited Paris, and passed a great part of every 
morning in the Dépét des Affaires Etrangéres, accompanied by his 
friends, Lord St. John, Mr. Adair and Mr. Trotter, who assisted 
him in transcribing the original papers. 

“‘ The correspondence of Barillon,” says Lord Holland, “ did not dis- 
appoint his expectations. He thonght the additional information con- 
tained in those parts of it which Sir J. Dalrymple had omitted to extract, 
or to publish, so important, that he procured copies of them all. He ob- 
served to one of his correspondents, ‘ My studies at Paris have been use- 
ful beyond what I can describe ;’ and his expression to me was, ‘ Ba- 
rillon’s letters were worth their weight in gold.’ ”—Preface, p. xxxiv. 


The copies thus made by Mr. Fox are printed (so far as the 
period of his history extends) at the end of his work, and from the 
expressions used by Lord Holland, we should have supposed that 
this formed a complete collection of the correspondence during 
this period. The researches of M. Mazure have shewn that this 
is not the case.* 

At length a native of France has undertaken the task of illus- 
trating from original sources the most important and interesting 
period of our national history. Onan examination of the mass of 
original documents which the archives of France contained relative 
to this great Revolution, M. Mazure discovered so much that had 
been overlooked by other historians, that he resolved to give to the 
world the History now before us—a work highly creditable to his 
industry and talents, and which certainly forms by far the best 
narrative of those great events which are still, “ in our flowing 
cups freshly remembered.” In the composition of this history 
the author has not only availed himself of the correspondence of 
Barillon, but has made much use of the other state papers which 
the archives of Paris contain relative to the reign of James II. 
He has also, of course, consulted “ The Life of James II.” of 
which we have given some account. No previous writer, there- 
fore, has possessed materials so copious, so authentic, and so 
valuable as those which M. Mazure has had the good fortune to 
command; and it is no slight commendation to say, that he has 
displayed both candour and judgment in the use of these valuable 
materials. 





* « Mr. Fox went somewhat further; but he abandoned his researches to copyists, 
or merely indicated them by « pencil mark: it was not therefore difficult to find what 
he had not even suspected.” —Preface, p. ix. We have been at the trouble of examin- 
ing the omissions in Barillon’s correspondence, as published in the appendix to Mr. 
Fox’s History, so far as we can gather them from Mazure’s references. There are want- 
ing, 1. a letter giving an account of the battle of Sedgemore, (Mazure, vol. i. p. 479.) ; 
2. two letters of 23d and 26th July, 1685, giving an account of Monmouth’s interview 
with the king, (Masure, vol. ii. p. 7.); 3. a letter of the 3d July, also relating to Mon- 
mouth, (Ib. p. 10.) ; 4. a letter of 30th August, relating to the policy of James towards 
the States, (1b. p. 39). There are probably other omissions. 
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The greater part of M. Mazure’s first volume is devoted to the 
reign of Charles II.—a narrative essentially necessary to the correct 
understanding of the subsequent portion of his history. But as 
this part of the work is more in the nature of a sketch, we shall 
pass at once to the commencement of the reign of James II., being 
guided in the observations and extracts which we shall make by 
that which we conceive to be the peculiar value of the work be- 
fore us, viz. the information which M. Mazure has derived from 
his researches into the important documents preserved in the 
archives of Paris and St. Germain’s. 

When James II. left the chamber of his dead brother, there was 
not in Christendom a more powerful prince than himself. The 
undisputed successor to a splendid and now tranquil throne, the 
sovereign of a people who in wealth as well as in valour vied with 
the first nations of Europe, he held the balance in which the great 
coo of the civilized world were weighed against each other. 

itherto his life had been full of vicissitudes, but the diadem 
which at length encircled his brows seemed also to have crowned 
his fortunes. The murmurs of those who had attempted to ex- 
clude him from his inheritance were no longer heard; the princi- 
ples which had led the virtue of Russell and the bravery of Sidney 
to the block seemed extinguished, and even the enthusiasts who 
had made Oates their apostle did not venture to express their 
abhorrence of the royal papist. Under these auspicious circum- 
stances did James ascend his throne, the foundations of which it 
seemed almost impossible for him to shake. But the objects upon 
which, from the commencement of his reign, his whole affections 
were fixed, were precisely those which were calculated to destroy 
him. He selected the only two courses which could have led to 
his ruin—the establishment of the Catholic faith, and of absolute 
power. It is possible that either of those dangerous projects, if 
separately attempted, might have been achieved; but the union of 
them was fatal. It has been the subject of much grave argument 
amongst our historians, whether bigotry or tyranny was James’s 
prevailing incentive; but it would be just as reasonable to inquire, 
whether it be her form or her fortune which attracts the lover to 
his rich and beautiful mistress. It is a task of no ordinary diffi- 
culty to analyze the motives by which men are actuated, and the 
only conclusion at which we can arrive is, that James devoted 
himself most passionately to the attainment of both his favourite 
objects. 

His first care upon his accession was to secure the countenance 
and assistance of Louis XIV. The sovereign who revoked the 
edict of Nantes was a fitting ally for him who authorized the cruel- 
ties of the Scottish Privy Council. Two days after the death of 
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his brother, James took Barillon, the French ambassador, to his 
closet, and explained to him the whole of the unconstitutional 
scheme which he had resolved to carry into effect. He was to dis- 
play a wise and magnanimous forgetfulness of injuries; he was to 
summon a parliament without delay; he was to affect a respect 
for the laws: but the real object of all these fair and specious 
promises was without scruple declared to the agent of the French 
king. It isin this view that the correspondence of Barillon is so 
truly valuable, and that in resorting to the archives of his own 
nation, M. Mazure may be said to have reached the fountain-head 
of the history of these times. 

The motives which actuated James in calling together the 
representatives of the people immediately after his accession were 
fully detailed by him to Barillon, on the 18th of February, 1684, 
only two days after his brother’s death. He then told him that 
he had determined to call a parliament immediately, without 
which it would be difficult for him to maintain himself in the 
possession of the revenues which had legally ceased on the death 
of the late king, and that this measure would not prevent him, if 
circumstances admitted it, either from putting off the meeting of 
parliament, or from adopting such other means as might appear 
more convenient. He added, that had he delayed to summon a 
parliament, the opposition of the people might have compelled 
him to levy the customs by force, instead of which he should now 
pretend to have the law in his favour, and it would be very easy 
to reduce those who opposed him. Desirous of strengthening 
James in these good resolutions, Louis hastened to afford him 
the pecuniary assistance which he so importunately craved, and 
bills of exchange for the sum of 500,000 livres were transmitted 
to Barillon. ‘The manner in which the king received the intelli- 
gence of this mean subsidy is thus related by the ambassador, and 
furnishes a striking and memorable picture of the real servility 
and baseness of those who affect to be tyrants. 


“* The king was extremely surprised, and said to me, with tears in his 
eyes, ‘ No one but the king your master could act in so noble a manner, 
and so full of kindness to me; I confess to you that I feel more sensibly 
what he has done on this occasion, than anything which can happen to 
me during the rest of my life; for I see clearly the bottom of his heart, 
and how desirous he is that my affairs should prosper; he has met all 
my wishes and anticipated all my wants; I can never be sufficiently 
grateful for such a mode of proceeding; testify my gratitude to him, 
and be a guarantee of the attachment which I shall feel towards him 
during the whole of my life.’” 


The temper of the parliament seemed at first to be altogether 
such as James desired. They displayed a degree of subserviency 
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to his wishes which might have satisfied the appetite of any ordi- 
nary monarch, and it was only when the subject of religion arose 
that they showed the least disposition to thwart the royal will. 
No notice whatever was taken of the illegal measures which had. 
been pursued with regard to the levying of the customs after the 
death of the late king, and so far were the Commons from re- 
senting this outrage upon their first and most valuable privilege, 
that they immediately proceeded to bestow upon the king a far 
more magnificent revenue than any of his predecessors had yet 
enjoyed. 

The revenue being thus secured by law, on a footing so liberal 
as to render all further applications for the parsimonious sup- 
plies of the French king unnecessary and inexcusable, and the 
parliament displaying a devotion to his wishes which might have 
led James to hope for the final accomplishment of all his designs, 
what more could he desire? It is difficult to credit the fact, but 
the testimony of Barillon cannot be doubted, he longed for a 
rebellion! ‘Lhe letter of the French ambassador, mentioning this 
singular aspiration, is not given by Mr. Fox, and M. Mazure is 
the first historian by whom it has been noticed. The detestable 
desire was gratified, in the insurrection of Argyle in Scotland, and 
that of Monmouth in England. Of these transactions M. Mazure 
has given a clear and succinct relation, in which he has made use 
of a letter of Barillon, omitted by Mr. Fox, relating to the inter- 
view of the duke with the king, and his demeanour on that occa- 
sion. In consequence of a letter addressed to him by Monmouth, 
James resolved to admit the duke to his presence; “ une chose,” 
says Barillon, “ bien extraordinaire et fort opposée a usage des 
autres nations.” To this it may be added, that it was equally 
opposed to the usages of this country, which forbid the sovereign 
from calling to his presence, unless for the purposes of mercy, the 
sufferer whom the law has devoted to death. ‘The old and mer- 
ciful distich, 

“ A king’s face 
Should show grace,” 
was forgotten by James—the uncle beheld his weeping nephew 
without pity, and the sovereign his repentant subject without 
pardon. It is a fact related by Barillon, which does not, we 
believe, appear in the other narratives of this interview, that 
Monmouth was ushered mto the presence with his arms bound 
behind him, but with his hands free; a fact, which if correct, and 
there is no reason to doubt its correctness, betrays the cowardice 
as well as the cruelty of the king. The account which is pre- 
served in the Memoirs of James II., taken from his own papers, 
is in itself sufficiently revolting, but with the addition of the 
VOL. III. NO. V. i" 
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circumstances mentioned by Barillon, it presents a picture of the 
darkest colours. ‘ When the Duke of Monmouth,” say the 
Memoirs, “ was brought before the king, he fell upon his knees, 
crawling upon them to embrace those of His Majesty, and forgetting 
the character of a hero, which he had so long pretended to, be- 
haved himself with the greatest meanness and abjection imaginable, 
omitting no humiliation or pretence of sorrow or repentance to 
move the king to compassion and mercy.” Of what materials 
must the heart of that man have been made, who could first wit- 
ness such a spectacle, and then record it! 

So far, politically speaking, the wish expressed by James for 
a rebellion seemed to have been founded in what statesmen call 
wisdom. The blood of Monmouth and of Argyle had cemented 
the edifice of his power. But the feelings of aversion and dis- 
trust which misgovernment could not awaken in the minds of the 
people, were roused at once by the voice of zeal and bigotry. In 
his address to the council immediately after the death of his 
brother, and in his speech on the opening of parliament, James 
had solemnly promised to protect and support the church of 
England. The clergy exulted at this declaration, they had the 
word of a king, “a word. never yet broken,” and in this they 
placed the most implicit faith. The mode in which James pro- 
ceeded to redeem the pledge thus solemnly given was singular. 
At first he contented himself with the open exercise of his reli- 
gion in the royal chapel. He then established persons of the 
Catholic faith in places of trust about his person, and introduced 
them into the privy council. By degrees the commissions in the 
army were filled up with their names; while every endeavour 
was made, by promises and menaces, to obtain from Parliament 
an abolition of the test laws, ‘The progress of the design is well 
traced by M. Mazure, who has fully explained the part taken by 
the French king in these schemes, and the motives by which 
he was actuated. With regard to the ultimate objects of James 
himself, there is little doubt that he looked not merely to the 
toleration of the Catholic faith, but to its supremacy in this 
country. With what circumstances of persecution towards the 
professors of a different faith such a supremacy would have been 
accompanied at that time, may be well imagined, when the stern 
character of the monarch himself and the furious bigotry of his 
nearest advisers are considered. ‘The recent persecutions of the 
Protestants in France afforded an example which James would 
doubtless have followed, the moment he found that he might with 
safety adopt such a course, an assertion for which we have the 
authority of Barillon: “ On feroit ici,” he observes in a despatch 
to Louis, “ ce qui se fait en France, si lon pouvoit espérer de 
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réussir.”—(vol. ii. p. 127.) Amongst other schemes suggested 
to the king by the more zealous Catholics, was that of converting 
the Princess Anne to the faith of Rome, and of altering the suc- 
cession in her favour. ‘This design was contemplated so early as 
the month of March, 1685, as appears from a letter of Barillon 
to his master, dated on the 12th of that month, overlooked by 
Mr. Fox, and unknown to other historians.—(vol. i. p. 417.) Of 
the intemperate zeal with which James followed up his designs, 
some other instances are given in the volumes before us, unno- 
ticed by our own native writers. The king had promoted by 
every means in his power the establishment of chapels for the 
use of the Catholics. Encouraged by the favour shown at court 
to these establishments, the minister of the Elector Palatine, an 
English Catholic, began to build a chapel of his own in the city. 
This attempt immediately attracted the attention of the Lord 
Mayor, who, accompanied by the sheriffs, visited the new build- 
ing, and forbade the workmen to continue their labours. The 
Elector Palatine himself, being informed of the opposition made 
to his agent’s proceedings, addressed a letter to the king, stating 
that he was unwilling to be the cause of any popular disturbance, 
and that he had commanded his minister to build the chapel in a 
place less exposed to public observation. ‘“ Mais le roi,” says 
Barillon, “ se moqua de la lettre de |’Electeur, comme indigne 
d’un prince Catholique, et fit continuer les travaux.” The con- 
sequence naturally was, that the opening of the chapel occasioned 
a formidable riot. Another instance of the king’s want of dis- 
cretion occurred about the same time. The French ambassador 
had represented to him that a seditious pamphlet, injurious to 
the reputation of his master, had been introduced into this 
country, and intreated that it might be ordered to be burnt by 
the hangman. The matter was debated in council, and even 
Jefferies submitted to the king, that it would be somewhat ex- 
traordinary to burn a work written in French and printed in 
Holland, containing nothing injurious to England. In answer 
to this remonstrance the king made use of a popular figure of 
speech, which, as M. Mazure observes, “ it would be difficult to 
express with any dignity.” 
** Dogs defend each other, when one of them is attacked. Kings ought 
to do as much. I have other reasons for not suffering a libel of this 
kind against the King of France.” z 

No answer was made to this, “ but,” adds Barillon, “ some per- 
sons were desirous of stating that as the book in question was prin- 
cipally directed against the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, it 
would give the king’s enemies the power of saying that he ap- 
proved of the persecution of the Protestants.” ‘ Nothing,” con- 
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tinues the ambassador, “ has produced so great an impression 
since the king came to the throne.” ‘The conduct of the French 
monarch on this occasion was curiously contrasted with that of 
our own sovereign. He blamed the officious zeal which had led 
Barillon to demand the suppression of the libel in England, and 
exhibited a good sense on the subject well worthy of the imita- 
tion of later monarchs. 


“I desire,” said he to his ambassador, “ that you will take no step to 
procure this piece to be burnt, or to prevent its being translated into 
English. Books of this kind usually lose their credit from the little atten- 


tion paid to them, and are only sought after in consequence of the pains 
taken to suppress them.” 


Not only did James outstrip the French king in zeal, but dis- 
played a greater eagerness to promote the Catholic faith than 
even the Holy See itself. He had long been desirous that 
Count D’Adda, the Pope’s Nuncio, a young man who had 
before resided at the English court in a secular capacity, should 
assume his ecclesiastical habit; but the Nuncio, having a regard 
at once to his safety and to his appearance, for some time resisted 
the king’s pious importunities. At length James, who thought 
it somewhat scandalous that the Emperor of Morocco should 
have an envoy publicly accredited at his court, while the Head of 
all Christendom was not permitted to send any ostensible repre- 
sentative, prevailed upon the Nuncio to be consecrated arch- 
bishop in partibus of Amasia, at the chapel of St. James’s, and to 
make a public entry into Windsor. The king afterwards found, 
as he tells us in his Memoirs, that it would have been more 
prudent to have waived “ this outward ostentation;” but despising 
the consequences, he resolved that the ceremony should be per- 
formed with all due solemnity. M. Mazure has given a curious 
account of this transaction from the letters of Barillon. 


“* The ceremony was publicly performed amidst a concourse of Eng- 
lish of all persuasions. At night after supper, the Nuncio made his ap- 
pearance in the queen’s apartments in his episcopal dress. The king 
and queen went upon their knees to him. ‘ This,’ says Barillon in a 
note in cypher, ‘ gave great surprize to many persons who have never 
seen other monarchs ask for the Nuncio’s benediction. His Britannic 
majesty remarked this, and said that it was not as nuncio but as archbishop 
that his benediction was required.’ James II. expressed himself in 
terms of great satisfaction with this ceremony, to the French ambassador. 
‘ The king your master,’ said he to Barillon, ‘ will doubtless feel great 
pleasure on hearing that a Catholic prelate has been publicly consecrated 
at my court.’ and on quitting him, he added, ‘ You see that I omit 
nothing in my power. I hope that the king your master will assist me, 


and that we shall in concert do great things for religion,’’’—vol. ii. 
p- 239. 
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It cannot be alleged in excuse of James that he was not aware 
of the fatal consequences of his measures. He early foresaw and 
prepared for the struggle into which he knew that his outraged 
subjects must be plunged. Some singular proofs of this fact are 
given by M. Mazure, drawn from the correspondence of Barillon 
and Bonrepaus, and unknown to our own historians. Besides 
making preparations for war in Ireland, (of which we shall speak 
hereafter,) J. ames had early in 1687 begun to fortify Portsmouth, 
from an evident apprehension of civil disturbances. During the 
king’s progress into the west, in which Bonrepaus, the French 
envoy, accompanied him, the royal party visited Portsmouth, 
and on the envoy expressing his admiration of the manner in 
which the town was fortified, and of the impossibility of annoy- 
ing it from the sea, 


‘* The precautions,” said the king, “ are not against the bombs which 
may be discharged from the sea, but entirely against the land side; and 
it is my firm intention to put the fortifications of Portsmouth in such a 
state that I shall have no apprehension of being insulted in it.” 


Bonrepaus adds, that in all the conversations which had taken 
place between the king and himself, he perceived that James had 
no intention of employing his navy, and that, on the contrary, in 
all his proceedings his object was to fortify himself on land against 
his subjects. (Mazure, vol. ii. p. 283.) It should not be for- 
gotten that this letter of the French envoy was written before 
the trial of the Seven Bishops, and before the people manifested 
any of those indubitable signs of resistance which might have 
justified such a jealousy. 

The policy pursued by James with regard to Ireland is fully 
developed in the correspondence of the French ministers. From 
the commencement of his reign he had employed himself in put- 
ting that island into such a state, that, should he be driven from 
his English dominions, he might find a refuge amongst his Irish 
subjects. Of this fact an incontestable proof remains in the 
French archives, in the shape of a report on the military strength 
of that country made by Lord Dartmouth, who received a com- 
mission for that purpose from the king. 


“To complete what relates to Ireland,” says our author, “ James 
II., at the very beginning of his reign, bad a survey made of all the 
military fortifications of that island by Lord Dartmouth, Master-General 
of the Ordnance. His report, which is now before us, proves the ex- 
istence of an express plan of wresting the preponderance from the Eng- 
lish, and of establishing in Ireland a system of defence for a hypothesis 
which was afterwards realized ; namely, the necessity of the king taking 
refuge amongst the Irish Catholics. The same plan must one day be 
followed by the first nation of the continent in endeavouring to separate 
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Ireland from England ; it will and must be that of France, if France is 
ever endangered by the policy of England.”—vol. ii. p. 115. 

We particularly recommend the last sentence to the considera- 
tion of those who do not hesitate still to support that system of 
exasperation, which at this time had nearly thrown Ireland into 
the hands of France, and which must always expose her to the 
solicitations of our enemies. ‘The warning given by M. Mazure 
is not to be regarded as the threat of a demagogue. 

While James was thus rendering Ireland a citadel for himself 
in case of distress, his lieutenant, Tyrconnel, was plotting to 
render that island a province of France. The account of this 
intrigue (taken from the letters of Bonrepaus) is so curious that 
we give it at length. 


“ The king’s designs upon Ireland embraced a period of five years. 
That time appeared necessary to him, in order to fortify that kingdom, 
and to prepare an asylum in it for the Catholics, independent of his 
successor, if the Prince of Orange succeeded to him. But the Duke of 
Tyrconnel had views of less distant completion. An English nobleman 
who possessed his entire confidence, and who treated with the king 
respecting all the affairs of Ireland, made a proposal to Bonrepaus to 
repair to Chester. Tyrconnel had allowed him to open his mind to him. 
‘The plans of the vice-roy,’ he said, ‘ were subordinate to the life of 
James II., and he was taking measures under all circumstances to place 
himself under the protection of the King of France. Meanwhile he 
was warmly urging the King of England to form magazines of arms 
and ammunition of every description; and already a vessel had just 
been sent to Ireland laden with gunpowder and howitzers.’ Bonrepaus, 
who had not yet received the answer of the Marquis de Seignelay, durst 
not venture to repair to Chester, and to expose himself unauthorized to 
such confidential communications. Shortly afterwards he received from 
France the requisite powers. ‘ His majesty,’ said M. de Seignelay, 
‘ regards the business as most important. If the person you mention 
has positive credentials from my Lord Tyrconnel, you may tell him that 
the king assents to the propositions which he makes, and that in the 
event of the death of the King of England, if he should be strong 
enough to keep his ground in Ireland, he may rely on considerable 
succours from his majesty, who will give orders for preparing whatever 
is necessary at Brest for that purpose. But as a matter of that im- 
portance demands the closest secrecy, it is proper that you should assure 
him that M. de Barillon shall know nothing of it, (Tyrconnel’s agent was 
too closely connected with Sunderland,) and that you take measures for 
opening a direct correspondence with Lord Tyrconnel, in order that we 
may, if necessary, settle with him as to the conditions under which his 
majesty might grant him his demands and the necessary assistance in 
order to maintain the Catholic religion in Ireland, and separate that 
kingdom from the rest of England, in the event of a Protestant prince 
succeeding to the throne.’ Thus authorized, Bonrepaus lost no time, 
and Tyrconnel communicated to him that before a year was over, every 
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thing should be prepared in Ireland, and that for that purpose he would 
send a secret agent to the court of France. As to Scotland, Bonrepaus, 
whose embassy in England -was about to expire, again renewed his first 
propositions for the establishment of a republic there, and announced 
to the Marquis de Seignelay that he would discuss the subject with him 
verbally.” —vol. ii. p. 288. 


The proceedings in the case of Magdalen College perhaps 
tended more than any other act of the king to shake the foun- 
dation of his throne. Those proceedings are so fully related by 
our own historians, and may be found at such length in Mr. 
Howell’s edition of the State Trials, that M. Mazure can 
scarcely be expected to throw any additional light on the subject. 
His account of the king’s interview with the fellows at Oxford, 
taken from the correspondence of Bonrepaus, is however curious, 
not only as a proof of the fidelity with which the French agents 
transmitted to their court intelligence of important occurrences, 
but as showing that, even in the opinion of his French friends, 
the conduct of James was considered not only as rash, but as 
destructive of the ends which he himself had in view. It appears 
also, from Bonrepaus’ account of this interview, that James was 
so transported with anger, that he was even obliged to retire in 
order to calm himself. An attack like this upon the rights of 
the university at once roused the indignation of the churchmen, 
who only submitted under the influence of actual compulsion. 

While the domestic policy of the king was thus imprudent 
and dangerous, he was not more successful in his relations with 
foreign powers. Notwithstanding the incessant protestations of 
friendship and affection which he lavished upon the French king, 
he yet failed to secure the confidence of that sovereign, who, as 
appears from the diplomatic correspondence of the time, placed 
no kind of reliance on the good faith of his ally. With the States 
James had indeed a difficult part to act; and, with a singular 
want of discretion, he confided his interests there to the hands of 
D’ Albeville—a man of the most corrupt principles and of the 
most shallow capacity. The intrigues and mistakes of this 
miserable person are exposed at length in the narrative of M. 
Mazure, who is particularly full, as might be expected, in his 
relation of James’s foreign policy. In his conduct towards the 
Prince of Orange, James was singularly unfortunate. Neither 
confiding in him nor defying him, he pursued towards him that 
temporising system which demonstrated his sense of his own 
weakness. So destructive, indeed, was the existence of the 
prince to the views entertained by James, that M. Mazure is 
inclined to believe that the king was implicated in an attempt, 
contemplated in the early part of the year 1688, against the life 
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of the prince. The particulars of this transaction, which, as 
M. Mazure informs us, is only to be traced in the correspondence 
of Davaux, are so interesting, that we do not hesitate to lay 
them before our readers. 


“* A native of Osnaburg, named Grousfeldt,” says Davaux, “ applied 
to him (the Prince of Orange) for a protection in order to disclose to 
him a plan formed against his life. ‘This man was brought before him, 
and deposed, that being in a state of extreme wretchedness at Amster- 
dam, and mortified at finding himself reduced to beggary, after having 
served so long during the war, he was. frequently giving vent to his 
despair, and saying that he was ready to undertake anything. One day 
a stranger, overhearing him talk in this manner, gave him some money. 
Shortly afterwards, he said, this stranger offered to make his fortune, 
if he would undertake to poison the person whom he would name to 
him. Grousfeldt, having assented to the proposition, received next day 
a phial of poison. The stranger told him that this poison neither 
altered the taste nor the colour of wine; and that he must make the 
experiment of its effects on his landlord, who would die of it in two 
hours. ‘ This man,’ said the stranger to him, ‘ is a poor wretch, too 
obscure to make his fate excite any notice; if you make a trial of the 
poison upon him this very evening, to-morrow morning a person wear- 
ing a white plume will bring you two hundred guineas, and will give 
you every security for receiving ten thousand, if you poison the Prince 
of Orange.’ Grousfeldt took the pbial, and went to his lodging ; but 
being seized with remorse, he departed the next day, and returned to his 
native country, from whence he wrote to the Prince of Orange for the 
means of coming and making this disclosure. 

“ The Prince,” observes M. Mazyre, “ had treated this information 
with utter contempt, thinking that, in all probability, Grousfeldt had 
merely hatched this plot out of his own brain, in order to obtain some 
reward ; but at the last Hague fair, Grousfeldt felt himself struck in 
the crowd, and called out, ‘ 1 am wounded:’ he had actually received a 
thrust of a stiletto in the loins, of an inch deep. 

** This event naturally attracted the attention of the Prince of Orange. 
The police made inquiries, to ascertain if it was true that Grousfeldt had 
dined, in the tavern which he mentioned, with the person whose descrip- 
tion he had given, and who had paid his reckoning. ‘ This was all the 
clue that they could have,’ says the Count Davaux, ‘ as Grousfeldt had 
declared that he had no knowledge of where this stranger lived: he 
neither knew his name nor his country; he only said, that the stranger 
spoke French badly, and he thought him an Englishman.’ 

** Count Davaux, who relates these facts, examines the circumstances 
which can throw any reasonable doubts on the existence of a plot for 
assassinating the Prince of Orange. How is it that Grousfeldt did not 
seek to make himself better acquainted with the name, residence, and 
country of the stranger? Having taken the poison, and having been 
touched with remorse so immediately afterwards, why did not he im- 
mediately go and reveal it to the prince, or at least to a magistrate ? 
Why did not he keep the poison? ‘ But,’ adds the count, ‘ as men do 
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not always act with presence of mind on such occasions, no certain in- 
ference can be thence derived. Besides, according to Grousfeldt’s decla- 
ration, the stranger, on being informed next day that the promised trial 
had not been made, had urged him to keep his promise, and threatened 
him that if he failed, he would learn to his cost that communications of 
this nature were not made with impunity, and it was in consequence of 
this menace that Grousfeldt finally quitted Amsterdam that very day.’ 

“ After all these details, Count Davaux adds, but in cypher, a private 
circumstance connected with the Marquis d’Aibeville ; ‘1 have learned 
from him that an Englishman residing at Amsterdam had been security 
for Grousfeldt ; that this same Englishman came to the Marquis d’Albe- 
ville last week (Letter of May 31,) and informed him of the whole affair, 
at which he was alarmed, because they had come to interrogate him as to 
his motives for becoming security for this man.’ 

“ Count Davaux gives no farther details, and the only result of this 
mysterious affair was to afford the Prince the opportunity of having 
guards assigned him when he quitted the Hague to go to his castle at Loo. 

** No doubt, we may venture to say with the Count Davaux, that 
this conspiracy against the life of the Prince of Orange was only ima- 
ginary ; no other trace of it is discoverable than that which is afforded 
by his own correspondence, and the enemies of the English monarch did 
not venture to charge him with this. But in times of political or reli- 
gious fanaticism there are men to be found who hold the execrable 
maxim, that killing is no murder. It is quite certain, that after the 
Revolution was completed, there were real conspiracies against Wil- 
liam’s life, with which there are undeniable proofs that King James was 
acquainted, and that if he did not authorize or approve them, he at least 
tolerated them.”—vol. ii. p. 420. 


M. Mazure then refers to a note at the conclusion of his His- 
tory which we shall have occasion to mention hereafter. 

The obscurity in which this transaction is enveloped, will 
probably never be removed; but there are some circumstances 
not noticed by M. Mazure, which render the affair still more 
singular. He does indeed allude to a previous attempt upon the 
person of the Prince, contemplated “ by a gentleman of Pied- 
mont who had killed his colonel.” ‘The same design is mentioned 
by Burnet; but there was, we believe, no particular narrative of 
it published, until Mr. Seward, in the fourth volume of his 
“« Anecdotes of distinguished Persons,” printed an original Letter 
from Nicholas Facio, the celebrated mathematician, containing 
an account of the proposed attempt, communicated to Facio by 
the “ Piedmontese gentleman” himself, Count Fenil. This per- 
son, having killed his commanding officer, fled from the French 
service into whiclt he had entered ; but being desirous of returning, 
he addressed a letter to Louvois, the French minister, proposing 
to seize the Prince of Orange and deliver him into the hands 
of the French. Louvois received the proposal with eagerness, 
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wrote to Fenil a letter in his own hand (which was seen by Facio) 
holding out the greatest promises, and desiring him to come to 
Paris. These facts were, strangely enough, communicated to 
Facio, who acquainted Burnet with them, under a promise of 
secrecy, and ultimately informed the Prince himself, who, in con- 
sequence, suffered himself to be attended with a guard. The 
above is the outline of Facio’s narrative, which agrees with Bur- 
net’s short relation of the same affair. What became of Fenil 
does not appear. Six years after the discovery of this attempt, 
(viz. in 1692,) another conspiracy was formed against the life of 
William. ‘The account of it given by Burnet is, that one Grandval 
had been in treaty with Louvois to perpetrate this act, and that 
on Louvois’ death his son found a memorandum of the design 
amongst his father’s papers, and sending for Grandval persuaded 
him to renew it. However, before the attempt could be accom- 
plished, it was discovered, and Grandval, being seized, was tried 
in Flanders by a court-martial, and executed. The whig writers 
have not hesitated to assert James’s participation in this scheme.* 
Of the justice of such an accusation it is difficult to form an 
opinion; but from all the circumstances of the case we are in- 
clined to think that these designs originated with the French 
Court rather than with James. 

It does not seem improbable that Fenil, and Grousfeldt, and 
Grandval, were one and the same person. We know that Count 
Fenil communicated his design by letter to Louvois, and that it 
was amongst his papers that the plan of the proposed assassination 
was found, on which Louvois the younger proceeded in 1692. The 
name of Grousfeldt too would be easily converted by the French 
into Grandval; but, after all, this is and must be merely matter of 
speculation. 

There are, unfortunately, more substantial grounds for believing 
that James was implicated in the conspiracy against William, 
discovered in the year 1696, and for which several persons were 
tried and suffered. ‘The most important evidence of James’s 
guilt has been brought to light by M. Mazure, who has devoted 
a note at the conclusion of his volume to the subject. The ac- 
count given of the transaction by James himself} is as fol- 
lows :— 

** That about the end of the year 1693, a proposal had been made to 
the King, by one newly come out of England, of seizing and bringing 
away the Prince of Orange, and of making a rising in and about London, 
but his Majesty would not hear of it, looking upon the project as im- 


* See Burnet and Kennett, vol. iii. p. 617, 644. 
+ Life of James IT. vol. ii. p. 545. 
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practicable, and exposing his friends when he had no prospect of 
seconding them. ‘The same thing some time after was proposed gai» 
and again rejected ; notwithstanding which, in the begiuning of the 
year 1695, it was a third time moved by one Crosby, or Clench, who 
came from people that wished the King well (as he pretended), though 
another set of men than those the King had hitherto corresponded with ; 
these persons, he said, made no doubt of seizing the Prince of Orange 
and bringing him off, but desired a warrant by his Majesty to empower 
them to do it; this the king again rejected, and charged him not to 
meddle in any such matter.” 

James then proceeds to relate the manner in which Crosby 
disobeyed these injunctions, and excited Sir William Parkins, 
Charnock, and others, to the attempt in which they lost their 
lives. He then gives a narrative of Sir George Berkeley, and 
the commission which that person held from him, for the purpose 
of showing, that though he had authorized his adherents to levy 
war against William, he had never assented to the attempt upon 
his person. 

In searching among the papers relating to James II. at Saint 
Germain, M. Mazure discovered a very extraordinary document, 
which necessarily raises a doubt as to the correctness of the above 
statement. The date (in pencil) was 1693, and it purported to 
be a commission from James II. It ran thus— 


“You are hereby authorized and required to seize and secure the 
person of the Prince of Orange, and to bring him before us, taking to 
your assistance such others of our faithful subjects in whom you may have 
the most confidence; and we order and command all such lieutenants, 
deputy lieutenants, mayors, sheriffs, and other officers, civil and military, 
to be assistant to you in the due execution of these presents, and for 
your so doing this shall be your warrant.” 


In the margin of the same paper is written— 


“* Prendre lordre du Roi pour écrire au Gouverneur de Boulogne en 
Saveur du Sieur C.” 

From a letter given by M. Mazure, there appears to be little 
doubt that the Sieur C. was the Crosby whose offers are said by 
James to have been rejected by him; and if that be correct, it is 
difficult to reconcile the existence of the document discovered at 
St. Germain, with the statement in James’s memoirs. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that although the draft of the commission may have 
been prepared, the scruples which James professes may have ope- 
rated to prevent the completion of the instrument. It is certain 
that all the conspirators who suffered in 1696 denied at the scaf- 
fold, that the commission under which they acted contained any 
authority to seize the person of William. 

The interesting nature of the inquiry will excuse the above 
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digression; but we shall now resume the narrative of M. Mazure, 
with his spirited picture of the trial of the seven bishops. He has, 
however, brought to light no new facts, and we only advert to the 
subject for the purpose of giving an extract from a letter to Baril- 
lon, who seems to have been quite convinced that the bishops and 
their counsel were in the right. 


“Tt seems,” says the ambassador, speaking of the trial, “ as if there 
had been a sort of trial of strength between the two parties, and that the 
popular cause has completely triumphed over that of the king. The 
counsel for the bishops seized the opportunity which was offered them for 
agitating the question of the dispensing power. They maintained that 
this power could never be granted to the king, without entirely over- 
turning the laws and the established form of government, which is at an 
end if the laws can be suspended by any other power than that which 
made them, namely, the parliament. This doctrine was received with 
universal applause and great acclamation. The advocates of the royal 
prerogative were not prepared to reply, or to refute the arguments 
brought forward by the most learned lawyers of England, who were op- 
posed to them.”—vol. ii. p. 419. 


The birth of the Priuce of Wales, which happened two days 
after the bishops had been committed to the Tower, hastened the 
crisis of James’s fortunes; and the event which he had so long 
and so earnestly desired as that which was to strengthen and con- 
firm his power, was in fact the immediate cause of its overthrow. 
The enemies of Catholicism, who had looked with hope and con- 
fidence to the Protestant heirs, now beheld themselves deprived 
even of this remote consolation, and in their dread of a Popish 
successor they did not hesitate to invite the immediate interposi- 
tion of the Prince of Orange. With consummate skill and cau- 
tion that able statesman had prepared himself and his resources for 
this great emergency, and the call of the English nation for deliver- 
ance found a prompt answer. Never was so bold and so noble 
an enterprise achieved with more wisdom and valour. Although 
himself exposed to the vigorous assaults of France, William suc- 
cessfully protected the States against the menaced danger, and left 
himself free for the accomplishment of his great task in England. 
While thus, on the one hand, all that prudence could suggest and 
energy execute was pressed into the service of the Prince, the 
proceedings of James were marked with an imbecility and an 
mertness which almost amounted to infatuation. Undecided 
whether to press forward or to retrace his fatal footsteps, James, 
Serme dans ses irresolutions, to use a phrase of M. Mazure, seemed 
willing to persuade himself that the threatened danger would yet 
pass away. ‘Though forewarned, both by the French ambassador 
and by D’Albeville, of the preparations making in Holland, which 
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it was but too obvious were destined for England, he still per- 
sisted in asserting that the Prince would not venture upon so 
perilous an enterprize; and when Louis XLV. menaced the States 
with war in case an attempt should be made upon England, 
James had the folly to resent as impertinent an interference upon 
which all his hopes must have depended. And yet there was in 
this some show of royal feeling not unbecoming a king of Eng- 
land :—“ I need not a protector,” said he to Van Aters, the am- 
bassador of the States; “ I have no wish to be treated like the 
Cardinal of Furstemberg”—(a creature of Louis XIV.) But 
upon whom was he to rely? He had alienated the affections of 
the great majority of his people; he had offended the Church of 
England, till in the extremity of her wrath she forgot even her 
own principles of non-resistance; he had failed to conciliate the 
Sovereign Pontiff, who, in common with all the moderate and sen- 
sible Catholics of England, looked with regret upon measures so 
little calculated to promote the true interests of the Church of 
Rome. Under these circumstances, France seemed the only 
power to which James could turn with confidence for assistance 
and support, and yet he slighted the efforts thus made by Louis in 
his favour; nay, as the danger approached nearer, he abandoned 
altogether the idea of succours from that sovereign, and endea- 
voured to conciliate the States, by expressing his readiness to join 
with them in preserving the peace of Nimeguen. The memoir 
which James despatched at this period to the States, given by M. 
Mazure from the correspondence of Barillon, is a very remark- 
able document, and betrays the extremity to which the king was 
reduced. In consequence of the adoption of this line of policy 
by James, Louis X1V. suspended his intention of declaring war 
against the States—a fact which is now for the first time brought 
to light. At the same time we cannot altogether coincide with 
our author in the eulogy which he takes this occasion of passing 
upon the magnanimity of Louis XIV. whose conduct in this 
affair ought, he tells us, to inspire us with veneration for his cha- 
racter. ‘That sovereign was fully aware that it deeply interested 
himself to preserve the crown of England upon the brows of 
James, and in forbearing at this time to press his warlike designs 
against Holland, he was doubtless governed by the expectation 
that James would probably, by his new policy, be enabled to pre- 
vent the threatened descent of the Prince of Orange. Had 
Louis at once declared war against the States, it would have been 
impossible that the repudiation by James of a connection with 
France could have gained any credit, and the design of the 
Prince of Orange upon England would have been forwarded with 
double vigour. The cautious policy of the two monarchs was 
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doomed to be unsuccessful, and the fair promises of the King of 
England produced no change in the conduct of the States. Thus 
deprived alike of his hopes of succour from France, and of for- 
bearance from Holland, James was driven to the unpalatable ne- 
cessity of retracing those steps in his domestic policy which had 
led him to the brink of ruin. Even this attempt failed. "Those 
measures of restitution, so grateful to the people, were attributed 
to His Highness, and not to His Majesty, whose good faith in re- 
tracting what had cost him so much to achieve was more than 
suspected. In this state of things the fleet of the Prince of 
Orange sailed for England. 

When the intelligence of this hostile armament, and of its ap- 
proach to the shores of England, reached the ears of the King, all 
brave men expected to see him hastening to meet the invaders at 
the head of his army. Now came the time when the reputation 
for courage, which he had, perhaps, not unjustly acquired, was to 
be put to the test. Energy, promptitude and resolution might 
yet preserve the throne, which was trembling beneath him. ‘To 
place himself without delay in front of his troops, and to strike a 
speedy and vigorous blow, was the bold and wise exhortation of 
the French king. 

“* The more a king exhibits greatness of soul in peril,” said Louis, in 
a letter to his ambassador, ‘ the more he strengthens the fidelity of his 
subjects. Let the King of England exhibit the intrepidity which is 
natural to him, and he will make himself formidable to his enemies, and 
cause them to repent of their enterprize.” —vol. iii. p. 266. 

Again, in a subsequent letter, Louis regretted that the King 
hesitated to take the personal command of his forces, and finding 
that he had resolved to place another person at their head, he 
offered to despatch to James’s assistance, under the title of Envoy 
Extraordinary, a Marshal of France, or a Lieutenant-General of 
his army. This degrading proposition was made too late to be 
accepted, nor is it probable that the king would have assented to 
it, since it must have heightened that jealousy which the nation 
had already begun to entertain of a connection with France. 

In this state of supineness James suffered the Prince of 
Orange to land without opposition. The disaffected, whose 
spirits might have been awed by a show of resolution in the king, 
gathered fresh hopes from the success of his enemies. To for- 
sake the banners of a king who did not venture to lead his fol- 
lowers to the field was not unnatural, and the example of Lord 
Cornbury was quickly followed. This was the last blow to all 
James’s hopes. That army, which it had cost him so much to 
create, and which he had regarded as the great engine by which 
all his designs were in the end to be effected, was now converted 
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into the instrument of his destruction. Desertion followed de- 
sertion; doubt and distrust of those who still gathered under his 
standards rendered every idea of effective resistance vain; and, 
without striking a single blow in his defence, James beheld his 
sceptre wrenched from his hands. 

In estimating the character of this great transaction, and of 
those who played the principal parts in it, M. Mazure has, we 
think, displayed some harshness and injustice towards William. 
The circumstance of his relationship and near connection with 
James appears to have had an undue weight upon the mind of 
the historian. It is well that the tender charities and affections of 
private life should in social intercourse be inviolably observed ; 
but when the happiness and welfare of nations are thrown into 
the opposite scale, who can blame the man who yields to such 
paramount claims? In other respects also, the character of Wil- 
liam seems to be displeasing to the historian; his imperturbable 
coldness, his utter want of vivacity, and perhaps, more than all, his 
irreconcilable aversion to France, have arrayed the prejudices of 
M. Mazure against him. 

In closing the volume before us we cannot avoid expressing 
our regret, or rather our shame, that the literature of England 
possesses no worthy history of the greatest revolution ever wrought 
upon English soil. ‘The public have long looked in vain for the 
performance of this task to the genius of Mackintosh; but we 
confess that there is another pen which we should even with more 


satisfaction see employed in tracing this neglected but noble 
history. 


Art. V.—Traité de Mécanique Céleste. Par M. le Marquis de 
Laplace. Tome V. 4to. Paris. 1823—1827. 


Tue volume of which we have placed the title at the head of this 
article, completes a work that forms, beyond all question, the 
most important contribution which has been made to the exact 
sciences since the publication of the Principia of Sir Isaac 


Newton. Distinguished alike by the elegance, the originality, 
and the depth of its analysis,—the sublime and imposing cha- 
racter of the subjects which it discusses,—the multiplicity and 
importance of its practical applications,—and the luminous and 
elegant manner in which it presents the fruits of the profound 
researches of many successive generations of gifted men,—the 
Mécanique Céleste of Laplace claims to rank among the noblest 
and most imperishable monuments of the human intellect. 

In contemplating the history of physical science, one cannot 
but be particularly struck by the slow and gradual manner in 
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which its fundamental truths have become known to mankind. 
Works of imagination, poetry, eloquence, and narration, were 
produced at a very early period, equal at least to any which have 
resulted from the refined efforts of subsequent ages; but nothing 
can be imagined more unphilosophical and absurd than the 
various theories, which, from the time of Thales to that of Des 
Cartes, were proposed to explain the constitution of the universe 
and the causes of things. What the mere force of genius could 
effect was achieved by the ancient philosophers; but knowledge 
which could only be attained by a diligent comparison of carefully 
observed facts, or the application of mathematical reasoning, has 
been almost entirely reserved for modern discovery. Even the 
beautiful geometry of the Greeks, which indirectly contributed so 
materially to the grand discoveries of Kepler, remained in the 
hands of its inventors comparatively steril and unproductive. The 
only important applications, indeed, which they made of it, were 
to statics and trigonometry. It is apparently a very simple fact, 
that heavy bodies descending freely to the earth acquire equal 
increments of velocity in equal portions of time, yet simple as it 
appears, it eluded the observation of mankind till the time of 
Galileo, by whom the principles of dynamics were established 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. In the descriptive 
part of astronomy the ancients had doubtless made very con- 
siderable advances. They observed the heavens assiduously, 
were perfectly acquainted with the apparent motions of the 
planets, and, considering that they wanted the aid of the telescope 
and the pendulum, the two great instruments of correct. obser- 
vation, obtained several important elements in the science with a 
surprising degree of accuracy. But of the physical causes of the 
phenomena which they contemplated with so much interest they 
were altogether ignorant; for their vague and obscure notions re- 
specting the gravitation of matter, and the influences of the pla- 
netary bodies on the motions of each other, can only be regarded 
as more or less probable conjectures, in which truth and error had 
equal chances of ascendancy. 

But when Newton, guided by the discoveries of Kepler and 
Galileo, had arrived at the knowledge of the simple law of attrac- 
tion, and ascertained that all material substances gravitate towards 
each other with forces which are directly as their masses, and in- 
versely as the squares of their mutual distances, the whole mecha- 
nism of nature was in a manner revealed; a new direction was 
given to physical researches, and astronomy placed on a firm and 
unalterable foundation. It was long, however, before the value 
of this grand discovery could be appreciated in its full extent. 
Its most important consequences could not be deduced-from it 
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till the subsidiary sciences of analysis, mechanics, and optics, 
were greatly extended and improved. A calculus was required 
sufficiently powerful to embrace a mechanism as complicated in 
its effects as simple in its cause ; and observations of sufficient 
accuracy to furnish data for the determination, by means of the 
calculus, of the masses, figures, and mutual distances of the 
planets. Newton himself, by his admirable invention of the 
fluxionary calculus, supplied the first of these requisites, and the 
necessary data have been gradually obtained by the laborious 
zeal of observers, and the ingenuity of artists, who have succeeded 
in giving to optical instruments a degree of perfection which, a 
century ago, the most enthusiastic devotee of astronomy could 
not have anticipated. 

Newton not only supplied the principles, and indicated the 
methods by which physical astronomy has ultimately been ren- 
dered the most perfect of all the branches of human knowledge, 
but also advanced far towards the solution of many of its most 
important problems, The theories of the earth—of the tides— 
of the transmission of sound—of the precession of the equinoxes 
—and of the lunar inequalities, have all been considered in the 
Principia ; and although they were necessarily left more or less 
imperfect, yet the true path of inquiry was distinctly pointed out, 
and the way prepared for the more extensive and accurate re- 
searches of his successors. Among the illustrious individuals 
who followed in the steps of Newton, those who are most con- 
spicuously distinguished by the number and importance of their 
discoveries are Clairaut, d’Alembert, Euler, Lagrange, and La- 
place. Many others, indeed, by the improvements which they 
introduced into analysis, contributed greatly to the brilliant suc- 
cess which attended the researches of these five profound mathe- 
maticians; our limits, however, will scarcely allow us to allude to 
their names. The mathematical theories of the planets having 
gradually reached a state of great perfection, Laplace undertook 
the important but arduous task of collecting the results of the 
labours of his predecessors, of deducing them by methods of his 
own from the first principles of mechanics, and of forming them 
into a systematic and complete body of science. ‘This task was 
accomplished by the publication of the Mécanique Céleste, in a 
manner which called forth the unbounded admiration of the few 
individuals qualified to judge of its importance and difficulty, 

_ The concluding volume of this great work has been published 
in separate books, at a long interval after the preceding, and con- 
tains the last improvements which the prolonged life of the illus- 
trious author enabled him to introduce into the discussion of the 
different subjects which it embraces. Each book consists of two 
VOL, Ill. NO. V. 1 
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distinct parts, the first of which is historical, containing a review 
of the scientific labours of the geometers who preceded Laplace 
in the investigation of the principal theories of physical astro- 
nomy, and a rapid sketch of the successive steps by which that 
science has been gradually and laboriously raised to its present 
state of advancement or perfection. In the second part some 
points of the mathematical investigations are discussed anew, the 
analysis extended so as to embrace circumstances of which the 
consideration had now become practicable, in consequence of the 
improvements made in the integral calculus, since the publication 
of the former volumes, and such modifications introduced as were 
rendered necessary by a more accurate determination of the quan- 
tities, which could only be obtained from observation. ‘These 
books are therefore to be considered as supplementary to the 
Mécanique Céleste, and although not of equal importance with 
those which preceded them, they still offer various and exalted 
claims to consideration. Putting their higher merits out of view, 
and regarding them merely as literary compositions, they will be 
found interesting in no ordinary degree. ‘The felicitous manner 
in which the results of abstract science are translated into ordi- 
nary language, and the perspicuity and elegance with which the 
most abstruse and difficult subjects are developed and explained, 
render them perfect models of scientific disquisitions, and entitle 
them to rank by the side of the introductory essays of the Mé- 
canique Analytique of Lagrange, and the Systéme du Monde, and 
Essai sur les Probabilités of Laplace himself. 

It is to the first or historical part of these books that our 
attention will at present be confined, as being of most interest to 
the general reader. ‘The abstruse and recondite nature of the 
subjects it investigates, together with the great labour and intense 
application necessary to acquire that intimate familiarity with the 
most difficult parts of the transcendental geometry which. is indis- 
pensably requisite in order to enter into its spirit, or even to follow 
its reasoning, will always render the Mécanique Céleste a sealed 
book, excepting to a few individuals on whom nature has bestowed 
superior aptitude, and whom fortune has provided with the means 
of pursuing their speculations at leisure. But although very few 
possess the requisite knowledge to follow, even with a tolerable 
degree of exertion, the different steps of such complicated analy- 
tical investigations as occur in many parts of this work, yet, hap- 
pily, the explanations of the physical causes of the greater part of 
the phenomena of nature are within the reach of ordinary intelli- 
gence and industry; and the results of theory, even when con- 
sidered apart from the theory itself, and regarded in the same light 
as facts ascertained by observation or experiment, afford numerous 
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subjects of sublime contemplation, on which every liberal mind 
can dwell with satisfaction and delight. On these accounts we 
have imagined that a brief abstract of the historical part of this 
volume will be acceptable to many of our readers, who, for ob- 
vious reasons, will not be inclined to consult the work itself. In 
approaching the task, however, we are fully aware of the ex- 
treme difficulty of rendering such subjects perfectly intelligible 
to those who are unacquainted with the technical language of 
science, and of avoiding at the same time such very elementary 
explanations as cannot fail to appear puerile and uninteresting in 
the eyes of those to whom scientific researches are more familiar. 
Our difficulties are also increased by the recollection of the 
splendid and admirable critique on the first four volumes of this 
work, written by the late Professor Playfair, and inserted in one 
of the early numbers of the Edinburgh Review. 

I. The first of these su pplementary books, which was published 
in 1823, and forms the eleventh book of the Mécanique Céleste, 
treats of the figure and rotation of the Earth; a subject which 
was discussed at great length in the second volume. This very 
interesting and difficult problem was. first considered by Newton 
in the Principia, and has since engaged the attention of all the 
most eminent mathematicians whose researches have been di- 
rected to the system of the universe. The determination of the 
exact figure of a body, whose surface is so irregular and diver- 
sified as that of the earth, might at first view seem a hopeless 
attempt; but when it is considered that a large portion of the 
earth’s surface is covered by seas communicating with each other, 
and that the heights of even the most elevated mountains bear 
but a small proportion to the diameter of the globe, it will easily 
be perceived that the inequalities are relatively of little account, 
and that the general figure must be such as will satisfy the laws 
of hydrostatics. When Newton undertook the investigation of this 
problem, neither the mathematical nor the physical sciences 
were sufficiently advanced to admit of his complete success. By 
assuming, however, that the ellipsoid of revolution is the figure 
required for maintaining the equilibrium of a homogeneous fluid 
mass revolving about an axis,—that on going from the equator 
towards the pole the increase of gravitation is proportional to the 
square of the sine of the latitude,—and that the earth 1s equally 
dense throughout, he demonstrated that the amount of the com- 
pression at the poles is one two-hundred-and-thirtieth part of 
the diameter of the equator, or that the polar is to the equatorial 
axis in the ratio of 229 to 230. Subsequent researches have 
confirmed the accuracy of this result, on the supposition of the 
homogeneity of the earth. 
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The next attempt to investigate the figure of the Earth was 
made by Huygens, soon after the publication of the Principia ; 
but the principles on which his investigation was founded are 
restricted and exceptionable, and therefore, in point of fact, no ad- 
dition was made to the theory of Newton till the year 1737, when 
Clairaut, in the Philosophical Transactions, demonstrated the 
first two of Newton’s assumptions respecting the nature of the 
figure of equilibrium, and the increase of gravitation towards the 
poles. But these results were only obtained by Clairaut in the 
case where the spheroid differs very little from a sphere; Mac- 
laurin was the first who demonstrated generally that the ellipsoid 
of revolution is the figure which satisfies the conditions of equi- 
librium, and determined the amount of the attractive force which 
the spheroid exercises on a material point situated anywhere on 
its surface. These results, together with several other very re- 
markable theorems relative to the attraction of spheroids of revo- 
lution, are contained in a short treatise on the Tides, of extraor- 
dinary merit and elegance, which shared the prize of the Academy 
of Sciences for the year 1740. It is published in Leseur and 
Jacquier’s edition of the Principia, and also in Maclaurin’s Trea- 
tise of Fluxions. 

A few years after, in 1743, Clairaut published his Théorie de la 
Figure de la Terre, a work which, though in several respects in- 
complete, is still by far the best introduction we have to this 
subject, and ranks indeed among the most elegant applications 
of mathematical science. Among other important results which 
it contains, is that very remarkable theorem which still bears his 
name, and establishes a relation between the oblateness of 
the spheroid and the increase of gravitation towards the poles, 
on every supposition which can be imagined relative to the 
interior constitution of the earth. The theorem consists in this: 
that if to the fraction which expresses the excess of the equato- 
rial above the polar axis, we add the fraction which expresses 
the excess of gravity at the poles above the gravitation at the 
equator, the sum of the two fractions is always a constant quan- 
tity, and equal to five-halves of the ratio of the centrifugal force 
to the gravitation at the equator.* By means of this theorem, 


* Let E denote the ellipticity of the earth, or the excess of the axis of the equator 
above that of the poles taken as unity ; C, the excess of gravity at the poles above the 
gravitation at the equator, taken as the unit of gravitation; ¢ the ratio of the centri- 
fugal force at the equator to the unit of gravitation: then E + C =$ 9, in every 
hypothesis relative to the interior constitution of the earth. It is to be observed that 
the term gravity is used to denote the force by which a body would be attracted to- 
wards the earth if the earth remained at rest ; gravitation denotes the force by which a 
body is actually attracted, that is, gravity diminished by the centrifugal force. 
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the ellipticity of the spheroid is deduced from observations on the 
length of the seconds’ pendulum at different latitudes. 

The next step in the investigation of this problem was made 
by d’Alembert, who demonstrated that the attraction of any ellip- 
soid whatever, upon a point situated in the prolongation of one 
of its axes, is to the attraction of a spheroid having the same 
centre and foci, and passing through the attracted point, as the 
mass of the first spheroid is to the mass of the second. It now 
only remained, in order to complete the theory, to determine the 
force with which a spheroid attracts a point situated any where 
without its surface. ‘This was effected by Legendre with regard 
to spheroids of revolution, and the solution was afterwards ex- 
tended by Laplace to ellipsoids in general. ‘The results which 
they obtained were however expressed by series and consequently 
were only approximative. ‘The honour of a complete solution of 
the problem was reserved for our illustrious countryman Mr. 
Ivory, who, by an extremely ingenious and happy analytical trans- 
formation, obtained a finite expression for the amount of the 
attractive force; a result quite unexpected, and which by some of 
the most distinguished analysts had even been deemed impossible. 
Mr. Ivory’s researches have greatly simplified the theory of ellip- 
tic spheroids, and although they are passed over with a very 
slight notice in the historical sketch we are now considering, it 
ought to be recollected that they afford the only important addition 
which has been made to the theory since the publication of the 
treatises of Maclaurin and Clairaut, and that they completely 
supersede the labours of Lagrange, Legendre, and Laplace him- 
self on the same subject. It may indeed be regarded as a some- 
what singular fact, that although this theory has passed through 
the hands of the most distinguished mathematicians, and ex- 
hausted the utmost resources of the calculus, yet, since the time 
of Newton, it has only been enriched by three very remarkable 
results; namely, first, the demonstration by Maclaurin that a 
homogeneous fluid mass révolving about an axis assumes the form 
of an ellipsoid; secondly, the formula of Clairaut for determining 
the figure of the spheroid by means of observations on the pen- 
dulum; and thirdly, the expression for the attraction of ellipsoids 
on exter or particles given by Mr. Ivory. It is also remarkable 
that each of these results was obtained by methods comparatively 
simple, and indeed almost elementary. 

In the investigation of the mathematical theory of the figure of 
the Earth, geometers had always considered the case of a spheroid 
entirely covered by a fluid. In the actual case presented by 
nature the difficulties of the investigation are greatly increased, 
but the progress made in analysis since the publication of the 
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first volumes of the Mécanique Céleste, enabled Laplace, in the 
book before us, to treat the subject more generally, and to have 
regard to the modifications occasioned by the continents and 
islands. The results of his researches are not of great import- 
ance as throwing any new light on the figure or constitution of 
the Earth, but they are nevertheless of considerable interest as 
tending to establish some very curious facts relative to natural 
history and geology. 

The hypothesis of a displacement of the poles on the surface 
of the Earth has frequently been assumed to account for those 
indubitable traces of the ocean which abound in the most elevated 
regions of the globe, and even on the summits of the loftiest 
mountains. Supposing such a displacement to have been made 
by means of an extraneous force, by collision with a comet for 
example, it is evident that the spheroid could only recover its 
equilibrium through the intervention of the waters of the ocean, 
which would rush towards the new equator, and continue to ac- 
cumulate there, till the surface became every where perpen- 
dicular to the new direction of gravity. But supposing the dis- 
placement of the poles to have been considerable, it may be 
questioned whether the whole quantity of water on the surface 
of the globe would be sufficient for the purpose of bringing the 
figure so near to that which would be assumed by a revolving 
fluid mass, as it is actually found to be from the measurement of 
degrees, and observations on the length of the pendulum. In- 
deed it is demonstrable that it would be altogether inadequate to 
produce such an effect. ‘The mean density of the sea scarcely 
exceeds one-fifth part of the mean density of the earth; and its 
mean depth, about three or four miles, is very small in compari- 
son of the ellipticity or difference between the equatorial and polar 
diameters. By reason of these two circumstances the influence 
of the sea on the direction of gravity is rendered inconsiderable. 
Hence every hypothesis founded on a considerable displacement 
of the poles of the Earth ought to be rejected as incompatible 
with the property of equilibrium; and the relative changes of the 
situation of the ocean and dry land must be referred to an interior, 
and not to an exterior cause. ‘These considerations have led 
Laplace to conclude that, “ amidst all the revolutions which have 
changed the surface of the Earth, and destroyed many races of 
animals and vegetables, the figure of the terrestrial spheroid, and 
the position of its axis of rotation, have undergone only very 
slight variations.” 

The elliptic figure of the Earth is demonstrated by the actual 
measurement of degrees at different latitudes, and the regular in- 
crease of gravitation from the equator to the poles, indicated by 
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the corresponding increase in the length of the isochronous pen- 
dulum, proves that it is symmetrically constituted, or that the 
successive layers or strata of which it is composed, are all nearly 
elliptical, and regularly disposed about their common centre of 
gravity. It is also certain, that the density of the strata increases 
regularly from the surface towards the centre. ‘To account for 
this regularity in the disposition of the materials of the earth, and 
the near approximation of its figure to the spheroid of equili- 
brium, or that which it would assume if its particles were at 
liberty to obey the forces resulting from their mutual attraction 
and the rotatory motion, it has been usual with geometers to 
assume its original existence in a state of fluidity. In this state 
the denser substances would evidently arrange themselves nearest 
to the centre, and as the figure of the strata would undergo 
scarcely any change during the process of consolidation, the hy- 
pothesis of a primitive fluid condition will account for the various 
phenomena. There are, however, other ways of accounting for 
the elliptical figure, and the increased density towards the centre, 
and Laplace shows that all the phenomena may be explained on 
the supposition that the nucleus of the Earth, instead of being 
composed of strata of different densities, is formed of a single 
substance, or that it is homogeneous in a chemical sense. Sup- 
posing the interior of the Earth to be constituted in this manner, 
it is evident that the density towards the centre will be increased 
by the great weight of the superincumbent mass; but the relation 
between the density and the compression of the different shells of 
the central substance being unknown, the hypothesis does not 
appear to be attended with fewer difficulties, or to render the 
subject more intelligible than those which have been commonly 
received. Besides, as the mutual adherence of the particles of a 
solid body will necessarily prevent it from attaining the figure of 
equilibrium, if in its primitive state it deviated considerably from 
it, Laplace admits that even on ‘‘ this hypothesis, as ou all others 
respecting the constitution of the Earth, a state of primitive fluidity 
seems necessarily indicated by the regularity of the gravitation 
and of the figure at the surface.” 

One of the most important elements in astronomy is the uni- 
formity of the rotation of the Earth about its axis. The length of 
the day, or the duration of a revolution, is the standard of time to 
which all the celestial motions are referred; every circumstance, 
therefore, by which it can possibly be affected, requires to be dis- 
cussed with more than ordinary care and solicitude. In the fifth 
book Laplace had treated at length of the influence of internal 
causes, such as volcanoes, earthquakes, winds, currents in the 
ocean, &c., on the time of a revolution, and demonstrated that 
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their effects are altogether insensible. There is, however, another 
circumstance, indicated we believe for the first time in the book 
now before us, by which the length of the day may be affected, 
namely, a variation in the mean temperature of the earth. If, as 
all the phenomena conspire to indicate, the materials of the globe 
primarily existed in a fluid state, they must have been exposed to 
a degree of heat sufficient at least to cause their fusion. ‘The 
dissipation of this heat must have been gradual, commencing at 
the surface, and slowly extending towards the centre, till, in the 
course of ages, the whole mass arrived at the temperature of the 
medium in which it is placed. Experiments on the temperature 
at the bottoms of deep mines, as well as various geological 
appearances, indicate a central heat; and it is not improbable 
that even now the point of uniform temperature has not been at- 
tained, but that the cooling process may be still going forward. 
Admitting this supposition, ; let us consider for a moment what its 
effects will be on the angular velocity of rotation. 

It is a well-known property of heat that it causes the expansion 
of all substances into which it enters. In proportion, therefore, 
as the materials of the Earth lose their heat, their dimensions will 
be contracted, and, consequently, a sensible decrease of tempera- 
ture will cause a sensible diminution of the magnitude of the 
globe, while its mass remains constant: for as the most delicate 
experiments have failed in showing that either light or heat are 
ponderable substances, the mass will not be diminished by their 
dissipation. Now, it is an established principle in dynamics, that 
when a system of bodies is in motion about a fixed centre, the 
sum of the products obtained by multiplying the mass of each 
body into its angular velocity, and into its distance from the fixed 
centre, is independent of the mutual actions of the bodies on each 
other, and remains unchanged so long as there is no external 
cause of derangement. From this principle it follows, that, since 
the number and the masses of the molecules remain constant 
during the dissipation of the heat, and the consequent contraction 
of the spheroid, the sum of the products of the velocities and dis- 
tances of the particles from the centre, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, the sum of the areas described by each of the mole- 
cules referred to the plane of the equator, must be a constant 
quantity. Hence, if the distances of the molecules from the 
centre be diminished, their velocities must be proportionably 
increased. 

These considerations render it apparent that the rotation of 
the Earth must be accelerated by a diminution of its mean tem- 
perature; but in consequence of our ignorance of the relation 
between the loss of heat, and the amount of the consequent con- 
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traction of the constituent materials, and also by reason of the 
imperfect state of the theory of the progress of heat in solid 
bodies, it is scarcely possible to arrive at any precise or accurate 
result. By adopting the most probable hypothesis, Laplace 
comes to the conclusion, which is confirmed by the lunar theory, 
that since the time of Hipparchus, the length of the day has not 
been diminished by the two-hundredth part of a centesimal se- 
cond, in consequence of a diminution of the mean temperature of 
the Earth. : 

After all the researches, theoretical and practical, which have 
been undertaken to determine the figure of the Earth, the ques- 
tion will naturally occur, what is the result? or is the actual 
figure still a matter of uncertainty? Supposing the sea to be con- 
tinued all round the earth, it is admitted that the figure which it 
would assume would be that of an ellipsoid of revolution. From 
the measurement of arcs of the meridian, and a lunar inequality 
depending on the oblateness of the terrestrial spheroid, Laplace 
concludes the ellipticity to be 34,. Observations on the length of 
the seconds’ pendulum, which have of late years been extensively 
made at different points on the surface, would seem to indicate 
an ellipticity amounting to z}5; but we observe that Mr. Ivory, 
who has studied this subject with great care, has, in some of the 
recent numbers of the Philcsophical Magazine, urged strong 
reasons for rejecting several of these observations as anomalous, 
and inconsistent with the others. ‘The ellipticity deduced from 
the unexceptionable observations is 3}5.3, and differs but little 
from that assigned by Laplace. , 

II. The twelfth book, which was also published in 1823, treats 
of the attraction and repulsion of spheres, and of the laws of the 
equilibrium and motion of elastic fluids. It possesses an un- 
common degree of interest from its containing the developement 
of a new theory of molecular attraction, with its application to 
the propagation of sound in the atmosphere. 

The most curious and interesting phenomena of nature are 
those, doubtless, which afford us some insight into the ultimate 
constitution of bodies, and make us acquainted with the reci- 
procal actions of their particles. Philosophers have been led by 
the light of experiment, to regard the gases, and indeed all other 
substances, as agglomerations of material particles, of excessive 
tenuity, and maintained in equilibrium between two forces, 
namely, a mutual affinity which tends to bring the particles into 
closer union, and a repulsive principle which tends to increase 
their mutual distances, or cause them to recede from each other. 
The forces which act among the elementary particles of matter, 
differ widely in the laws which they observe from that which pro- 
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duces and regulates the motions of the great bodies of the uni- 
verse. The latter extends indefinitely into space, decreasing in 
energy as the square of the distance increases; whereas the in- 
fluence of the former is confined to distances so extremely small 
as to elude altogether the observations of sense. By reason of 
the small and insensible extent of their sphere of activity, it is 
impossible to assign the law of the diminution of the molecular 
forces in terms of the distance ; but the very circumstance which 
at first view might seem to preclude the possibility of deriving 
any accurate conclusions from reasoning d@ priori with regard to 
their effects, namely, that they are only sensible at imperceptible 
distances, is that which brings them within the grasp of the 
calculus, and affords the means of explaining from theory a great 
variety of the most interesting phenomena. But it will be readily 
conceived, that no ordinary degree of sagacity and skill is required 
to make such minute energies a subject of calculation. Myriads 
of particles acting and reacting on each other at imperceptible 
distances, offer to the conception, as well as to the calculus, dif- 
ficulties incomparably greater than the simple and uniform mo- 
tions which take place in the solitude of the heavens. 

In forming a theory of molecular action, the great difficulty 
has always been found to consist in giving a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the repulsive energies which are manifested in many 
phenomena, particularly those of the gases. The hypothesis 
which Laplace adopts is this: that every y particle of matter has a 
portion of heat united with it: which it retains in virtue of its 
attraction, and which, acting on the heat of the surrounding 
particles, occasions the repulsive energies in question. On this 
supposition the elementary particles of bodies are made to consist 
of two distinct principles, matter and heat, which act separately 
and independently of each other. Between two particles of 
matter there subsists an attraction; between a particle of matter 
and a particle of heat also an attraction; and between two particles 
of heat a repulsion. To obtain a clear view of the different 
actions which take place among the elementary particles, suppose 
a molecule of gas to be isolated, and surrounded by ether mole- 
cules situated within the sphere of its activity. In this situation 
the molecule will be acted upon by three distinct forces: Ist, the 
attraction of the surrounding molecules; 2d, the attraction of the 
heat of the surrounding molecules, increased by the attraction of 
its own heat on them; ‘Sd, the repulsion of its heat by the heat 
of the surrounding molecules. The first two of these forces tend 
to diminish the distances between the molecules, while the last 
tends to increase it. 


The different states in which matter appears, viz. solid, liquid, 
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and gaseous, admit of a ready explanation by supposing a pre- 
ponderancy in one or other of these three forces. . In the solid 
state, the distance between the molecules is so small that the 
first force is infinitely great in comparison of the other two; and 
it is still augmented by the influence of the figure of the mole- 
cules, the faces of which assume such positions relatively to each 
other, that the number of points of contact, and consequently the 
amount of the attractive force, is the greatest possible. An in- 
crease of heat, by dilating the body, and causing the molecules 
to recede from each other, diminishes their attractive energies, 
till the first force loses the greater part or even the whole of its 
influence, and the second, that is, the attraction subsisting be- 
tween the matter of one molecule and the heat of those which 
surround it, comes to predominate. In this state matter assumes 
the liquid form, and the influence of the figure of the mole- 
cules is insensible. By a farther increase of temperature the 
molecules are forced to recede to a still greater distance, and at 
last the whole of the attractive forces disappear, and those of 
repulsion alone come into action. Matter now takes the gaseous 
form, and the particles suddenly assume an expansive force which 
would instantly cause their dissipation in vapours, unless confined 
by an external obstacle. 

Having laid down these hypotheses respecting the modus 
agendi of the molecular forces, he next proceeds to deduce from 
them the general laws of elastic fluids, employing some theorems, 
which had been demonstrated in the second book, relative to the 
attraction of spherical shells, when the force is supposed to vary 
as any function of the distance. The first object of this research 
was to determine the pressure in the interior and at the surface of 
a sphere of gaseous matter; and by a calculus of no great diffi- 
culty he found that it is equal to the product of the square of the 
number of molecules contained within a given space taken as 
unity, by the square of the number expressing the heat of each 
molecule, and by a constant factor. ‘This result, being inde- 
pendent of the radius of the sphere, will hold good, whatever may 
be the figure of the envelope which contains the gas. 

Let us now imagine a space, considered as unity, filled with a 
gas at a given temperature. If the molecules of the gas could 
remain in a state of perfect quiescence, the heat would also re- 
main in equilibrium without any motion whatever. But although 
this state of equilibrium may be mathematically possible, its ex- 
istence is as impossible in a physical point of view, as that a 
needle can stand balanced on its point. In a fluid so subtle as a 
gas, the slightest agitation will destroy the equilibrium of the 
molecules and of their caloric; and hence a constant change in 
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the relative situation of the molecules, and a constant radiation 
of their heat. It is here necessary to observe that the heat which 
remains combined with the molecules of the gas, is what is called 
the latent heat; that which is emitted or radiated, is the free heat, 
which is sensible’ to the thermometer, and determines the tem- 
perature. In consequence of the great velocity with which the 
rays of heat must be supposed to move, its quantity bears an 
insensible proportion to that of the latent heat. Since therefore 
the mutual distances of the molecules vary at every instant, and 
every change of distance causes an increase or diminution in the 
intensity of the attractive and repulsive forces, it follows that 
every molecule will alternately radiate and absorb heat; and, in 
order that the temperature of the space may undergo no-change, 
the quantity radiated must be equal to that which is absorbed. 
Laplace illustrates this constant action, and obtains a fundamental 
equation by reasoning as follows: in the space we have supposed, 


“‘ Every molecule of gas, will at every instant be affected by the rays 
of heat which emanate from the surrounding molecules. It will absorb 
a part of these rays; but, in order that the temperature may be main- 
tained, it must necessarily replace the absorbed rays by fts own proper 
radiation. In any other space of which the temperature is the same, an 
equal number of calorific rays would at every instant impinge on the 
molecule, and it would absorb a part equal to that which it radiates. 
The number of rays, therefore, which a given surface receives at every 
instant, is a function of the temperature alone, and independent of the 
nature of the surrounding bodies ; consequently the number of extin- 
guished rays will be the product of this function, by a constant quantity 
depending on the nature of the gas. Now, in whatever manner the 
heat of the surrounding molecules acts by its repulsion on the heat of 
the molecules of gas, in order to detach a part, and cause the molecule 
to radiate, it is clear that the radiation will be in a ratio compounded of 
the heat and of the density of the gas surrounding the molecule, and of 
the heat belonging to itself: it will therefore be proportional to the den- 
sity multiplied by the square of the heat. But it is also equal to the 
extinction; whence the extinction is likewise proportional to the density 
multiplied by the square of the heat.” 


_By combining this result with that which had been obtained for 
the pressure, he finds the pressure proportional to the product of 
the function of the temperature by the density, that is, by the 
number of molecules contained within the unit of space. 


“« This proportionality gives the two general laws of the gases, It is 
evident, in the first place, that when the temperature remains constant, 
the pressure will be proportional to the number of molecules of the gas, 
and consequently to its density; which is the law of Mariote. In the 
second place, when the pressure is constant the number of molecules is 
reciprocally proportional to the function of the temperature ; a function 
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which, as we have seen, is independent of the nature of the gas. Hence 
results the beautiful law established by Dalton and Gay-Lussac, accord- 
ing to which equal volumes of the different gases, under the same pres- 
sure, are equally dilated by an equal increase of temperature.” 

The foregoing considerations may be extended to mixtures of 
different gases, which have no chemical affinity for each other. 
When gases of different kinds are confined within the same 
space, each diffuses itself through that space in such a manner 
that every small portion of the mixture contains the component 
gases in exactly the same proportion. Regarding each molecule 
as suspended in space by the repulsive action of the heat of the 
surrounding molecules on its own heat, Laplace gives the analy- 
tical expression of the pressure of the compound gas on the sides 
of the containing vase, and also of the radiation of each molecule. 
The result of the calculus is, that, as in the case of a simple gas, 
the pressure of the mixture is proportional to the density at equal 
temperatures; that the increase of volume occasioned by an in- 
crease of temperature, while the pressure remains constant, is 
equal to that of a simple gas; lastly, that the pressure exercised 
by the mixture on the sides of the vessel in which it is contained, 
is, at equal temperatures, the sum of the pressures which each of 
the component gases would exercise separately if it existed alone 
in the same space. Hence the conclusion that “the mixture may 
be regarded as a simple gas, of which each molecule is an infi- 
nitely small group of the molecules of the component gases, 
mixed in the same proportion as in the whole mixture.” It may 
be remarked, that these results were all previously known from 
experiment. ‘Their perfect agreement with observation is the 
best proof of the accuracy of the hypotheses on which the theory 
is founded. 

Newton’s theory of the propagation of sound, although it has 
sometimes been considered obscure, is one of the most ingenious 
and striking parts of the Principia. ‘The accuracy of the assump- 
tions on which it is founded, have been established beyond all 
doubt by subsequent discoveries and investigations; and the dis- 
crepancy constantly found between its results and those of expe- 
riment, is now ascertained to be owing to physical circumstances, 
of which the existence was not even suspected when the theory 
was first offered to the world. On calculating from the formula 
given by Newton the velocity with which sound is transmitted 
through the atmosphere, the result falls short of the actual velo- 
city by about a sixth part of the whole quantity to be determined. 
Laplace had the merit of being the first to give a theoretical 
explanation of this discrepancy, by showing that it is occasioned 
by the increased elasticity communicated to the aérial particles 
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in consequence of the evolution of heat by their compression. 
That heat is evolved by the compression, and absorbed by the 
dilatation of air or any gaseous substance, is a fact perfectly 
ascertained by experiment. Every one may have witnessed the 
flash of light which accompanies the sudden condensation of 
atmospheric air. In the progress of an aérial undulation, every 
small portion of air through which it passes is first compressed 
and then dilated: the heat which is extricated by the compres- 
sion is absorbed by the subsequent dilatation, and although these 
two actions succeed each other with an almost inconceivable 
rapidity, yet the vibration is itself so instantaneous, that the effect 
of the extricated heat is fully communicated before the absorp- 
tion can take place. Besides, the rapidity with which the vibra- 
tions succeed each other, tends to prevent the dissipation of the 
disengaged heat, and thus occasions a greater influence on the 
temperature. Now, since the temperature, and consequently 
the elasticity, is increased by a diminution of volume, it is evident 
that the undulation will be transmitted with an increased velocity ; 
for the aérial particles will be acted upon by an accelerating 
force equal to the difference between their actual elasticity, and 
their elasticity in the quiescent state. Hence the elasticity is 
not, as was supposed by Newton, proportional to the pressure 
alone: it is increased on account of the momentary rise of tem- 
perature attending the compression. The effect of this increased 
elasticity on the velocity of sound was first determined by Laplace 
in the following theorem, which, in 1816, he published in the 
“ Annales de Chimie et de Physique :” 

** The actual velocity of sound is equal to the velocity given by the 
formula of Newton, multiplied by the square root of the ratio of the 
specific heat of air under a constant pressure, to its specific heat under a 
constant volume.” 

The first of these specific heats always exceeds the second, 
hence the velocity given by this theorem is greater than that which 
is obtained from the formula of Newton; but to determine the 
actual quantity by which it is increased, it was necessary to assign 
a ratio between the two specific heats in numbers. This object 
was first accomplished by the ingenious experiments of MM. 
Clement and Desormes; and subsequently with still greater accu- 
racy by MM. Gay-Lussac and Welter, who, from a great number 
of experiments, repeated under almost every possible variety of 
circumstances, determined the ratio in question to be 1°375. The 
velocity of sound will consequently be obtained by multiplying 
the formula of Newton by the square root of this number; and 
by this correction the theoretical and experimental estimates are 
found to agree very nearly with one another. 
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From this theory a strong argument is derived against the doc- 
trine of the propagation of light, in the same manner as sound, 
by the undulations of an elastic medium. Admitting the light of 
the sun to be so propagated, its velocity will be determined by the 
same formula as that of sound; but the application of the formula 
gives a velocity amounting only to about a seven-hundredth part 
of that which actually exists, the elasticity of the medium being 
supposed equal to that of the atmosphere. In order to reconcile 
the formula with fact, it is therefore necessary to admit an elasti- 
city vastly exceeding that of the atmosphere; but there is no trace 
of the existence of any force in the regions of space adequate to 
the production of so great a compression or elasticity of the ethe- 
real fluid. 

The first intelligible theory of corpuscular attraction which we 
possess, is contained in one of the queries appended to the Optics 
of Newton. The doctrine of atoms is indeed as old as the times 
of the Trojan war; but the extravagant opinions of the ancient 
philosophers respecting the constitution of matter, serve only to 
show the futility of all attempts to interpret nature otherwise than 
by experiment and rigorous induction. Newton also gave in the 
Principia, the first specimen of a calculation of the effects of the 
molecular forces, by deducing the previously known law, accord- 
ing to which a ray of light, in passing from one transparent me- 
dium into another, is refracted im consequence of the attractive 
powers of the two media. The general introduction of the mathe- 
matical analysis into this class of phenomena, is of immense im- 
portance to chemical science, which, in its present state, may be 
said to resemble the theories of astronomy which were framed 
before the discovery of the law of universal gravitation. The 
celestial phenomena, which are now calculated from their physical 
causes, were then only isolated facts, arranged according to obser- 
vation or fancy. ‘The successful application which Laplace has 
made of his theory to explain the phenomena of capillary attrac- 
tion, as well as to the equilibrium and motion of the gases, gives 
encouragement to hope that the principles he has introduced, will 
ultimately have the effect of extending and simplifying the philo- 
sophy of chemistry. Unhappily, by reason of the inconceivable 
minuteness of the agents, the rapidity of the motions, and the 
multiplicity of the principles combined in producing the pheno- 
mena, the subject is one of extreme complication and difficulty, 
and its successful prosecution demands resources which few 
experimenters can bring to bear upon it. In consequence of a de- 
ficiency in the requisite mathematical knowledge, many ingenious 
speculations have been wasted on this subject; and, relatively to 
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their success, it may be said with nearly equal truth, of the modern 
as well as of the ancient theorists, 


“ Principiis tamen in rerum fecére ruinas, 
Et graviter Magni magno cecidére ibi casu.’ 


The emission of heat from the particles of bodies, or, as the 
phenomenon is usually called, the radiation of caloric, has long 
been admitted by philosophers, and successfully employed in the 
physical explanation of many interesting facts, obtained from 
observation and experiment. Laplace’s theory is therefore not 
to be considered as being entirely new; it is rather a modification 
of those which previously existed. The suppositions which he 
peculiarly introduced, are the retention of the heat belonging to a 
molecule by the attraction of the molecule, and the repulsion of 
that heat by the heat of the surrounding molecules. Whether the 
motions and actions which take place among the elementary par- 
ticles, are actually communicated in the manner which this theory 
supposes, is what we shall not take upon us to assert; but when 
we consider the great simplicity with which it explains “the pheno- 
mena of the gases, capillary attraction, the solidity of matter, 
crystallization, the refraction of light, &c. we cannot hesitate in 
considering it as more conformable to nature, and exposed to 
fewer objections than any which has hitherto been proposed. Its 
greatest recommendation consists in the comparative facility with 
which the effects of the forces it supposes can be estimated by 
means of the calculus. ‘This circumstance will also be decisive 
of its ultimate fate, for according as the consequences, even the 
remotest, which follow from the analytical formule, agree or dis- 
agree with observation and experiment, the principles on which 
the formule are based must either be finally established or re- 
jected. Laplace is of opinion, that the consideration of these 
molecular forces ought now to form the principal object of 
mechanical philosophy : 


“ It would seem,” says he, “to be of advantage to introduce them 
even into the demonstrations of mechanics, abandoning the abstract con- 
sideration of lines without mass, flexible or inflexible, and of substances 
perfectly hard. Some essays which I have made show me that in thus 
approaching uature, one may give to these demonstrations equal sim- 
plicity and greater perspicuity, than by the methods hitherto employed.” 


It has been said that Laplace contemplated the design of sub- 
jecting the whole of the atomic theory, as developed by definite 
proportions, to a rigorous mathematical survey. Science will long 
regret that he was not spared to carry his design into execution; 
for if ever the theory is established on incontrovertible principles, 
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and empiricism banished from this branch of Natural Philosophy, 
it must be by the successful completion of such an undertaking. 
But where is the man who possesses the essential requisites for 
its accomplishment in a degree comparable to Laplace? An in- 
timate acquaintance with the principles of chemistry, extreme 
subtlety and skill in following nature through her diversified 
phases and complicated modes of action, and, above all, a perfect 
command of the utmost resources of the calculus, fitted him, more 
than any individual of his age, for placing the corpuscular philo- 
sophy on unalterable foundations, and preparing the way for all 
its future extension. 

III. The thirteenth book treats of the oscillations of the fluids 
which cover the planets. ‘The problem of the tides is one of the 
most intricate of the Mécanique Céleste. The attracting forces of 
the Sun and Moon, which disturb the waters of the ocean, are mo- 
dified by so many accessary circumstances, the influence of which 
it is impossible to submit to calculation, that all attempts to assign 
from theory their precise effects, are altogether unavailing. If 
the entire surface of the terrestrial spheroid were covered by a sea 
of uniform depth, its flux and reflux, occasioned by the solar and 
-lunar attractions, might be determined with as much precision as 
the celestial phenomena depending on the same causes; but in 
consequence of the great irregularities of the surface of the earth,— 
the confinement of the water between narrow straits,—the ine- 
qualities of its depth,—its friction against the bottom and sides of 
its channel,—its reflexion from the shores of large continents,— 
great differences prevail both in the height and time of the tides 
even in ports not remotely situated from each other. By reason 
of these circumstances, and other difficulties which embarrass the 
subject, the theory of the tides was for a long time comparatively 
neglected; and, indeed, it was not till it had passed through the 
hands of Laplace, that its results presented any satisfactory agree- 
ment with observation. 

The investigation of the effects of the solar and lunar actions, 
in elevating the waters of the ocean, was first undertaken by 
Newton; but as this great philosopher left out a very important 
element in the calculation, namely, the motion of the waters occa- 
sioned by the rotation of the earth, his solution went little farther 
than to establish, incontrovertibly, that the phenomena of the tides 
is a consequence of the universal gravitation of matter. Newton's 
theory was developed and considerably extended by Daniel Ber- 
noulli, Maclaurin, and Euler, but notwithstanding the important 
researches of these three profound mathematicians, it still re- 
mained incomplete, inasmuch as they assumed, with Newton, the 
equilibrium of the waters under the attractive influence of the sun 
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and moon. In consequence, however, of the rotation of the earth, 
this equilibrium can never be perfectly established ; the investiga- 
tions founded on its supposition must therefore be regarded as 
only approximative. It was reserved for Laplace to supply what 
was wanting to the completion of this difficult research, and to 
treat the subject with all the generality of which it is susceptible 
in the present improved state of analysis. ‘The invention of the 
calculus of Partial Differences by d’ Alembert, and the discoveries 
which had recently been made with regard to the nature of fluids 
-and the principles of hydrodynamics, put him in possession of 
greater advantages than had been enjoyed by any of his prede- 
cessors. 

The first step of his investigation consisted in the solution of 
a problem which had been attempted unsuccessfully by d’Alem- 
bert. Supposing the Earth to be without rotation, and covered 
by a fluid, the question was to determine the oscillations of that 
fluid, occasioned by the attracting force of a body in motion round 
the earth. The solution which Laplace gave of this problem, 
was perfectly general, including every hypothesis that can be made 
respecting the density and initial state of the fluid, and even the 
supposition that every molecule of it is resisted by a force pro- 
portional to the velocity. It appeared evident, however, from the 
mere inspection of the differential equations, that it was indispen- 
sable to have regard to the rotation of the earth. He therefore 
extended his calculus so as to embrace this condition, and at the 
same time carefully excluded all considerations respecting the 
initial state of the fluid: it being evident, that its primitive con- 
ditions, whatever they were, must have been in the course of time 
destroyed by the effects of friction and the mobility of the parti- 
cles. He distinguishes three different classes of oscillations, de- 
pending on different causes, and each taking place to its full extent 
independently of the others, and which, in consequence, admit of 
being considered separately. ‘The oscillations of the first class 
are independent of the diurnal rotation of the earth, and are pro- 
duced by the motion of the attracting star in its orbit. They vary 
with extreme slowness, and return to their primitive state only 
after a very long interval; their amount is small, and their deter- 
mination presents little difficulty. The oscillations of the second 
class depend on the rotation of the earth, their period is therefore 
nearly a day. ‘Those of the third class depend on an angle which 
is double the angular rotation of the earth, and they conse- 
quently return in the same order after an interval of half a day 
nearly. ‘The difference between two consecutive tides is depend- 
ent on the oscillations of the second class. This difference which, 
according to the theory of Newton, ought to be very considerable 
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at the time of the solstices, is'so small as to be scarcely observable 
in our ports. Newton ascribed this discordance between theory 
and observation, to the same cause to which he had imputed the 
retardation of the tide after the syzygies, namely, to the inertia of 
the waters, but Laplace demonstrated that it depends on the law 
of the depth of the sea, and that but for the influence of the acces- 
sary circumstances, it would disappear altogether if the depth were 
constant. It follows, therefore, that since the difference between 
the consecutive tides is extremely small, the depth of the sea, 
taking in a large extent of ocean, must be nearly uniform, that is, 
there must be a certain mean depth from which the deviations are 
not considerable. . 

From the general expressions of the oscillations of the second 
class, obtained on the supposition that the sea has an elliptic 
figure of equilibrium, he deduces a very remarkable consequence, 
namely, that the motions of the terrestrial axis do not differ from 
what they would be if the sea formed a solid mass with the earth. 
This proposition was at variance with the received opinion of 
geometers, particularly of d’ Alembert, who, in his important work 
on the precession of the Equinoxes, had advanced that the fluidity 
of the sea deprives it of all influence on the phenomena of pre- 
cession and nutation. 

One of the most interesting topics connected with this discus- 
sion, is that which relates to the conditions which render the equi- 
librium of the sea permanent. It had formerly been remarked 
by mathematicians, in regard to a fluid surrounding an elliptic 
spheroid, that if the equilibrium should be disturbed by a slight 
change of figure, the fluid would have no tendency to recover its 
primitive state, unless the ratio of its density to that of the solid 
nucleus of the spheroid should be less than §. To arrive at this 
result, however, the fluid had been assumed to be in a state of 
equilibrium, a condition which rendered the conclusion less gene- 
ral and satisfactory. Laplace took a more extended view of the 
problem, and sought to determine the conditions by which the 
oscillations will be confined within narrow limits, supposing the 
fluid to be impressed with any small initial motion. He found 
that if the mean density of the earth exceeds that of the sea, any 
deviation from the state of equilibrium will always be extremely 
small; in other words, the equilibrium will never be subverted, 
whatever may be the nature of the causes which produce the de- 
rangement. Now, as it is ascertained by many facts, that the 
mean density of the sea is little more than a fifth part of the mean 
density of the earth, any general inundation, occasioned by the 
instability of the equilibrium of the ocean, is impossible. The 
great changes which have taken place between the relative situa- 
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tions of the sea and land, must therefore be referred to other 
causes. 

The differential equations of the motion of the sea cannot be 
integrated by any known process of analysis, and even if their 
integrals could be obtained they would be of little value, in con- 
sequence of our ignorance of the data necessary to determine 
the values of the arbitrary functions which enter into them. In 
such circumstances recourse must be had to observation, and a 
comparison instituted of the general relations which subsist be- 
tween the phenomena and the causes which produce them. The 
research of these relations, says Laplace, 


“ Whether for the purpose of verifying the existence of the causes, 
or of determining their effects and their laws, is scarcely less useful in 
natural philosophy than the direct solution of problems. An extended 
number of observations, even when their precision is not very great, 
enables us to determine the laws and causes of phenomena, of which it 
is impossible to obtain the analytical expression by the formation and 
integration of their differential equations. Such, for example, are the 
effects of the solar heat on the atmosphere in producing trade winds, 
monsoons, and the regular variations, diurnal and annual, of the baro- 
meter and thermometer.” 


In conformity with this method, a large part of the book we 
have now under consideration is devoted to a comparison of the 
analytical formule, with a long and regular series of observations, 
which the French government, at the instance of Laplace, had 
ordered to be made in the port of Brest. Nearly six thousand 
observations were discussed; and the calculations, which were 
executed by Bouvard, are necessarily of great length and ex- 
ceedingly laborious. The result of the comparison confirms the 
accuracy of the numerical results which had been deduced in the 
fourth book of the Mécanique Céleste, from a less extensive and 
accurate set of observations made in the same port. It likewise 
establishes the existence of some small periodical variations in the 
height of the tides, which had been indicated by the calculus on 
pushing the approximations so far as to include those terms in 
the expression of the lunar action, which are divided by tlie 
fourth power of the distance. 

In the last chapter of this book he discusses the influence of 
the sun and moon in causing periodic oscillations of the atmos- 
phere. From the comparison of a great number of observations 
of the barometer and thermometer made in the Royal Observa- 
tory of Paris, with the formule which express the action of the 
two planets, the influence of these bodies seems distinguishable 
in causing an atmospherical flux and reflux, but its quantity is 
extremely small, and by the application of the calculus of proba- 
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bilities, Laplace found that the existence of the phenomenon, i in 
our latitudes at least, is very doubtful. He is rather disposed to 
ascribe the lunar influence indicated by the observations, to the 
elevation and depression of the waters of the ocean, which form 
a large portion of the base of the atmosphere, and not to the 
direct effect of the attractive force of the moon. The solar 
action he attributes to the expansion caused by the heat of the 
sun. An equally numerous and accurate set of observations 
made at the equator, where the actions of the sun and moon are 
exerted with the greatest force, would probably have the effect of 
determining this curious, but as yet doubtful point. 

It has already been remarked that the problem of the tides is 
one of the most difficult of the Mécanique Céleste. It is also 
one of the most interesting; not only on account of its direct 

ractical bearing, but by its exhibiting an excellent model of the 
important and delicate art of discussing observations ; of selecting 
such as are best adapted to throw light on the particular subject 
of investigation; and of combining them in the most advantageous 
manner, so as to extract from them the greatest amount of in- 
formation which they are capable of affording. 

IV. The fourteenth book contains the history of the lait of 
the precession of the equinoxes and the libration of the moon, 
and concludes with some remarks on the revolution of Saturn’s 
ring. In adverting anew to these subjects, Laplace finds little to 
add to the analysis which he had given at length-in the fifth book. 

The precession of the equinoxes is one of those phenomena 
which depend upon the spheroidal figure of the earth, and which 
would not have existed if that body had been a perfect sphere. 
Newton demonstrated the very remarkable property that spheres 
attract, or are attracted by, an exterior body, in the same manner 
as if the whole matter of which they are composed were con- 
densed into a single point at the centre. With regard to spheroids 
the case is different ; the attractive force of an exterior body not 
only has the effect of drawing them towards it, but also, by reason 
that the force varies with the distance, of giving them a motion 
about their centres of gravity, unless indeed the attracting body is 
situated in the prolongation of one of the axes of the spheroid. 
The earth may be considered as a sphere circumscribed by a shell 
of redundant matter accumulated about the equator. The at- 
tracting force of the sun or moon on this shell may be resolved 
into two, one parallel to the plane of the equator, the other per- 
pendicular to it. The tendency of this last force is to diminish 
the angle which the plane of the equator makes with that of the 
ecliptic, and if the earth had no motion of rotation, the two 
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planes would soon, in virtue of its action, be brought to coincide. 
In consequence, however, of the rotatory motion of the earth, 
the inclination of the two planes, or of the terrestrial axis to the 
plane of the ecliptic, remains constant; in the same way as the 
axis of a top, when spinning rapidly, preserves the same inclina- 
tion to the plane of the horizon. But the effect of the force in 
question causes the line of intersection of the two planes to ad- 
vance in a direction opposite to that of the diurnal motion, so 
that the interval between two successive equinoxes is less than 
that in which the earth makes a semi-revolution in its orbit. In 
consequence of the constant variation in the position of the line 
of intersection of the two planes, the pole of the ecliptic has a 
slow angular motion about the pole of the equator: the time in 
which it describes a complete revolution is 25,748 years. 

After this manner Newton explained the physical cause of the 
precession of the equinoxes, but the solution which is given of 
the problem in the Principia, though a monument of prodigious 
sagacity, is defective in some points and erroneous in others ; cir- 
cumstances to which the want of accurate data contributed 
perhaps as much as the imperfect state of the transcendental 
geometry at that time. D’Alembert was the first who succeeded 
in obtaining a general solution, and it was then unquestionably 
the most difficult dynamical problem which had as yet been sub- 
mitted to the calculus. The same subject was subsequently 
treated by Euler. The methods which he employed did not 
differ from those of d’Alembert, but he succeeded in rendering 
his investigation more simple and perspicuous. Euler also gave 
the general equations of the motion of a solid body animated by 
any forces whatever. ‘The results of his researches on this sub- 
ject may be seen in his Teoria Motus Corporum Solidorum. 

Notwithstanding the generality of the researches of d’Alembert 
and Euler, several points connected with this subject still remained 
to be discussed when it was taken up by Laplace. One of these 
related to the influence of the sea on the motions of the terres- 
trial axis. ‘To this we have already alluded when speaking of the 
tides. Another was the influence of the oblateness of the earth 
on the obliquity of the ecliptic and the length of the year. The 
annual precession being a variable quantity, the length of the 
tropical year is different in remote ages: at present it is a few 
seconds shorter than in the time of Hipparchus. A third point 
related to the nutation of the lunar orbit which corresponds to the 
nutation of the terrestrial equator. The discussion of these points 
was necessary to complete the solution of the problem. It may 
now be considered perfect, for the investigation of Laplace 
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includes all the causes which have any share in producing the 
phenomena, and estimates their effects with an accuracy which 
perfectly agrees with observation. 

V. In the fifteenth book we have an extremely interesting and 
somewhat detailed account of the labours of mathematicians on 
the theory of the planetary perturbations. This is the most cele- 
brated, and may be regarded as the principal problem of physical 
astronomy. ‘The accurate estimation of the forces by which the 
planets, both primary and secondary, disturb the motions of one 
another, forms the noblest triumph of modern science; and un- 
questionably the genius of man has never reached to more sub- 
lime discoveries than those of the relations which assure the per- 
manence and stability of the solar system. 

If the planets exercised no action on each other, the orbit 
described by each of them would be accurately an ellipse, having 
the sun in one of its foci; and the law of its motion would be 
such, that the area described by a straight line joining the centre 
of the sun and the centre of the planet, would be proportional to 
the time of description. But in consequence of the universal 
gravitation of matter, every planet in the system is more or less 
affected by the attracting influence of all the others, and is conse- 
quently forced to deviate from its elliptic orbit; so that the beau- 
tiful laws of Kepler strictly belong only to an ideal system, and 
are not accurately observed in nature. 

The first mathematical theory of the perturbations of the planets 
is due to Euler, who, in 1747, presented to the Academy of 
Sciences a memoir on the inequalities of the motions of Jupiter 
and Saturn. A few months after this Clairaut and d’Alembert 
presented analogous researches on the motion of the Moon as at- 
tracted by the Sun and the Earth, and which they in consequence 
styled, The Problem of the Three Bodies. ‘The analysis of these 
memoirs, and of the subsequent researches by the same three 
illustrious mathematicians, occupies a considerable portion of the 
book now before us, and will be read with great interest by all 
who have turned their attention to the progress of physical astro- 
nomy. For a complete account, however, of the analytical me- 
thods which they respectively followed in forming and integrating 
the differential equations of motion, and of the farther progress 
made in the same theories by Lagrange and Laplace, we would 
refer the student to the excellent Essai Historique sur le Pro- 
bleme des Trois Corps of Alfred Gautier, published at Paris in 
1817. 

The general solution of the problem of the three bodies tran- 
scends the power of analysis in its present state; but the peculiar 
conditions of the solar system admit of the introduction of certain 
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simplifications, by means of which the effect of the disturbing forces 
may be computed to any degree of approximation. ‘The mass of 
the greatest planet in the system is at least a thousand times less 
than that of the sun, and the ratio of the masses of all the satellites 
(the moon excepted) to their principal planets, is still smaller.: 
Hence, in the equations of the disturbed motion, the terms multi- 
plied by this ratio have very minute values. By omitting them 
altogether in the determination of the orbit of a planet, a first ap- 
proximation is obtained, which is the elliptic motion of which the 
laws were developed by Newton. A second and nearer approxi- 
mation to the actual orbit is obtained by having regard to these 
terms in the calculation, and neglecting such as are affected by 
the squares of the foresaid ratio. A third approximation will in 
like manner be obtained by including the squares, and rejecting 
the cubes and higher powers, and soon. Notwithstanding, how- 


ever, all the simplifications of which the subject admits, Laplace 
remarks that 


“ the different problems of the perturbations of the planets and satel- 
lites present very great difficulties, the solution of which demands the 
most delicate and minute considerations, whether in making choice of 
such co-ordinates as in the different cases will give the most converging 
approximations, or in distinguishing among the infinite number of ine- 
qualities, such as, although very small in the differential equations, ac- 
quire considerable values by integration, and thus determine the cause and 
the laws of singularities observed by astronomers in the celestial motions.” 


The inequalities produced in the motions of the planets by 
their reciprocal influences, are distinguished into two kinds. The 
first depend on the configuration of the planets, that is, the rela- 
tive positions which they have with regard to each other; and as 
the inequalities of this class increase, diminish and disappear after 
certain intervals of time, they are called periodic inequalities. 
Those of the second kind are independent of the relative positions 
of the planets: they are also periodic, but their periods are incom- 
parably longer than those of the first kind; hence they are styled 
secular inequalities. ‘The determination of this last class of ine- 
qualities is attended with very great difficulties, both on account 
of the minute influences which must be considered, and the num- 
ber of the elements of the orbits which are affected by them. ‘The 
longitudes of the nodes, the excentricities of the orbits, their in- 
clmation to the plane of the ecliptic, their points of nearest ap- 
proach to the sun, are all subject to secular variations, by reason 
of which the figures of the planetary orbits, and their situation in 
space, vary from age to age. 

Among the important discoveries made by Euler relative to the 
secular inequalities, there is one which particularly deserves to be 
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remarked, inasmuch as its developement led to the demonstration 
of the stability of the planetary system. In his second memoir on 
the planetary perturbations, Euler showed that the excentricities, 
and the position of the aphelia, of Jupiter and Saturn vary inces- 
santly, but unequally in different ages, and that they reassume 
their primitive positions after a period of about thirty thousand 
years. In the prosecution of this theory, which Euler had left 
imperfect, Laplace was led to remark that the different expressions 
which enter into the integrals of the elliptic elements of the orbits, 
and produce the secular inequalities, are all periodic, and subject 
to alternate increase and diminution; and that therefore the system 
of the planets must always oscillate about a mean state within very 
narrow limits. ‘This most important truth was, however, only 
arrived at by having regard to the first powers of the masses of the 
planets, and to quantities of the third order with respect to the 
excentricities and inclinations of the orbits. It was reserved for 
Lagrange to demonstrate generally, that no secular inequality, or 
term proportional to the time, can possibly enter into the expres- 
sion of the greater axis of the orbit, or the mean motion derived 
from it by the laws of Kepler, however far the approximation may 
be carried with regard to the excentricities and inclinations. It 
was subsequently demonstrated by Poisson, that even when the 
squares of the masses are comprehended in the analytical formula, 
the expressions of the mean motions can never include any quan- 
tities but such as are periodic. 

By such slow and gradual steps did science reach this sublime 
result—the most interesting in physical astronomy—which in a 
manner perfected the theory of gravitation, and carried its conse- 
quences so far beyond the anticipations of its great founder. New- 
ton, as appears from one of his Queries, was of opinion that the 
irregularities occasioned by the mutual actions of the planets and 
comets would probably go on increasing till the system wanted a 
reformation from the hand of its Creator. The discovery of the 
periodic nature, and the accurate compensation of the inequalities 
of the planetary motions, opens up a more sublime view of the 
mechanism of the universe, and inspires a higher admiration of the 
Wisdom which presided over its formation; the elements of dis- 
order and decay are entirely excluded from the system; it involves 
in itself no principle of destruction; and the very conditions of its 
existence afford the surest pledge and guarantee of its imperturb- 
able duration, The conditions which assure its stability, and 
exclude all access to confusion, are the three following : first, that 
the excentricities of the orbits are inconsiderable, and their vari- 
ations confined within very narrow limits; second, that all the 
planets, primary and secondary, move in the same direction; and 
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third, that the inclinations of their orbits to the plane of the 
ecliptic are very small. These conditions are not necessary con- 
sequences of gravitation or of motion; of their final causes, how- 
ever, we are entirely ignorant, and probably will ever remain so: 
some barrier will always be interposed between the curiosity of 
man and Omniscience. They cannot for an instant be admitted 
to result from chance, for on comparing, by means of the calculus 
of probabilities, the unique combination on which they depend 
with all the other combinations possible, it is found that there is 
almost infinity to wager against one, that the arrangement of the 
system is the effect of a special cause. 

Of the secular inequalities occasioned by the mutual attractions 
of the planets, those which affect the mean motions of Jupiter and 
Saturn long occasioned the greatest embarrassment to astronomers, 
and were the latest in being explained from theory. Flamstead, 
who observed a conjunction of these two planets in 1682, was the 
first who noticed a retardation of the mean motion of Saturn. 
The same circumstance was also remarked by Dr. Halley, who 
found that a comparison of ancient with modern observations, in- 
dicated a retardation of Saturn’s mean motion, and a correspond- 
ing acceleration in that of Jupiter. The discovery of the physical 
cause of these irregularities, and the determination of their periods 
and quantities, belongs to Laplace, and of all the results with 
which his labours have enriched astronomical science, none re- 
quired the exertion of a higher degree of sagacity and analytical 
skill. Observing that the mean motions of the two planets are 
nearly commensurable, five times the mean motion of Jupiter 
being almost equal to twice that of Saturn, he concluded that 
certain terms in the expressions of their mean motions, might, 
owing to this circumstance, become very sensible by integration, 
although multiplied by the cubes and products of three dimensions 
of the excentricities and inclinations of the orbits. The result of 
a very long and laborious computation fully confirmed this con- 
jecture, and showed that in the case of Saturn there exists a great 
inequality in the mean motion, amounting at its maximum to 
48’ 2”°3, and of which the period is 929 years; and that in the 
case of Jupiter there exists a corresponding inequality of nearly 
the same period, but which is affected by a contrary sign,—that 
is, increases while the other diminishes,—and at its maximum 
amounts to 19’ 46”. The magnitude of these inequalities is not 
constant; it participates with the secular variations of the ele- 
ment of the orbits. The same cause, namely, the almost com- 
mensurable ratio of the mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn, 
gives rise to other very sensible inequalities in their motions ; and 
on calculating their amount with greater accuracy than had been 
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attempted previously, Laplace had the satisfaction to find the 
ancient and modern observations represented by his theory, with 
all the precision of which such subjects admit. 

“« These inequalities,” he remarks, ‘ seemed formerly inexplicable by 
the law of gravitation; they are now one of its most convincing proofs. 
Such bas been the fate of this brilliant discovery, that every difficulty 
which has arisen has been for it the subject of a new triumph,—the 
surest characteristic of a true system of nature.” 

VI. The sixteenth book treats of the motions of the secondary 
planets, and particularly of that of the Moon. This subject is 
intimately connected with the preceding, and is in fact the parti- 
cular case to which Clairaut and d’Alembert first applied their 
general solutions of the celebrated problem of the Three Bodies. 
The great importance of the lunar theory to geography and navi- 
gation, gives it a degree of interest which seldom attaches to 
purely scientific researches; and accordingly from the time of the 
publication of the Principia to that of the Mécanique Céleste, the 
efforts of the most distinguished geometers have been assiduously 
employed in its development. It has already been mentioned 
that the problem of the Three Bodies was undertaken almost 
simultaneously by Euler, Clairaut, and d’Alembert. By their 
investigations, the principal inequalities of the moon’s motion 
were determined with great accuracy; and the lunar tables con- 
structed by Mayer, from a careful comparison- of Euler’s theory 
with observation, were long considered as sufficiently exact for all 
practical purposes. 

The chief point to which Clairaut directed his researches was 
the determination of the motion of the lunar apogee. This sub- 
‘ect derives an historical interest from the circumstance, that an 
erroneous result of computation by Clairaut occasioned doubts to 
be entertained of the accuracy of Newton’s law of gravity, and 
even threatened for some time to overturn the system founded on 
it. If the moon’s motion was not disturbed by the action of the 
sun, the place of its apsides would be perfectly quiescent ; but in 
consequence of that action it becomes variable, and as the amount 
of the variation is accurately known from observation, the deter- 
mination of the same quantity from theory affords an experimen- 
tum crucis of the accuracy of the principles on which the theory 
rests. Newton had demonstrated that the effect of the sun’s dis- 
turbing force is to cause a progression of the apogee, but he did 
not attempt to assign its value. The first approximation of 
Clairaut gave only half of the observed. progression, and as this 
result was confirmed by the analysis both of Euler and d’Alem- 
bert, it seemed to follow, as a necessary. consequence, either that 
the phenomenon depends on some other cause than the gravi- 
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tating force of the sun, or that the law of gravity is not exactly 
proportional to the inverse square of the distance. It was not 
long, however, before Clairaut recognised the cause of his error. 
By repeating the process, and carrying the approximations fur- 
ther, he found the computed to agree almost entirely with the 
observed quantity,—a result which had the effect of dissipating 
for ever all doubts with regard to the law of attraction. 

Notwithstanding the successful researches of the three illus- 
trious men whose names we have had occasion so frequently to 
mention, and likewise those of their contemporary labourers, Mayer 
and Thomas Simpson, there still remained one inequality of the 
moon’s motion, the cause of which no one had yet been able to 
explain from the theory of gravity. This was the acceleration of 
the mean lunar motion, which had been remarked by Dr. Halley, 
on comparing the ancient observations of eclipses by Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, with those of Albategnius in the ninth century, and 
of modern astronomers. Lagrange demonstrated that the pheno- 
menon in question could not be occasioned by any peculiarity in 
the figure of the earth; Bossut suspected that it was to be 
ascribed to the resistance of the medium in which the planets 
move; and Laplace himself, pursuing an idea first started by 
Daniel Bernoulli, for some time explained it by the supposition 
that gravity is not transmitted instantaneously, but, like sound or 
light, occupies some sensible portion of time in passing from one 
body to another. Granting that the moon’s acceleration depends 
on this cause, he showed that, in order to satisfy the observations, 
the gravitating force of the earth must be transmitted to the moon 
with a velocity eight millions of times greater than that of light. 
Afterwards, however, while occupied with the theory of Jupiter’s 
satellites, he was led to the discovery of the true cause of the 
phenomenon. He found that it depends on the secular variation 
of the excentricity of the earth’s orbit; and that the same cause 
also produces two other inequalities, namely, the variation of the 
node and perigee of the orbit of the moon. ‘This discovery ren- 
dered it certain that the acceleration of the moon, like all other 
phenomena depending on gravitation, cannot be subject to a con- 
tinual increase. While the disturbing forces of the planets con- 
tinue to diminish the excentricity of the orbit of the earth, the 
moon will continue to be accelerated; but when the same forces 
shall have changed their direction, the contrary effects will take 
place; the excentricity of the earth’s orbit will be increased, and 
the mean motion of the moon retarded. 

This is another of those sublime and beautiful results which 
we owe to theory alone. Observation can furnish no informa- 
tion with regard to the cause, the period, or the quantity of the 
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acceleration of the mean motion of the moon. Like all other 
inequalities of the planetary system, it is ultimately redressed ; 
but millions of years must elapse before it runs through the whole 
period of its changes. Inequalities which are compensated in the 
course of a few years may be determined by observation, and re- 
presented by empirical equations; but when their periods are so 
protracted, that, in comparison of them, whole ages—even the 
longest periods of historical record—dwindle into mere points, 
their minute and gradual variations are so blended with the mean 
motions, that observation alone is incapable of detecting or sepa- 
rating them. 

These secular inequalities may tend to throw a considerable 
light on various chronological questions, for, if the mean motion 
of the moon is determined by observation at any epoch, the date 
of the observation may be recovered to within at least a century 
or two. It was in this manner that Laplace found that the tables 
of the moon brought from India by Legentil, instead of dating, as 
Bailly supposed, three thousand years before our era, are in fact 
not so ancient as the tables of Ptolemy. 

The almost perfect agreement which subsists between the 
results of the lunar theory and observation, gives rise to some im- 
portant reflections on the nature of gravity,—that mysterious 
power whose influence extends to every particle of matter in the 
universe, and which determines the figures, and regulates the 
motions of the bodies which circulate through the celestial spaces. 
It has already been remarked that, on the hypothesis of a succes- 
sive transmission of the attractive force, Laplace found that its 
velocity must be eight millions of times greater than that of light 
to explain the secular variation of the mean motion of the moon. 
But since the observed quantity of the moon’s acceleration agrees 
exactly, or at least very nearly, with its amount, as computed from 
theory, he concludes, that the velocity of the attracting force, if 
not infinite, must exceed, by at least fifty millions of times, the 
velocity of light. 

Another question may be put with regard to the nature of the 
attractive force, namely, whether its action is in any degree mo- 
dified by the interposition of the substances of the heavenly 
bodies ; for example, whether the attractive force of the earth, 
which must penetrate the whole substance of the moon before its 
influence reaches the remotest particles of that body, acts with 
the same intensity on those particles, as on the particles situated 
nearest to the earth, regard being had to the law of the distance. 
The answer to this question is derived from the following consi- 
derations. If the attractive force of the earth suffered any dimi- 
nution in penetrating the lunar substance, the effect of the dimi- 
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nished energy would be sensible on the parallax; but the com- 
uted amount of the parallax agrees perfectly with observation ; 
it is therefore certain that the attractive force of the earth is the 
same on every molecule of the moon, and consequently is not 
affected by the interposition of the lunar substance. A similar 
conclusion is obtained by considering the attractive force of the 
sun upon the earth. It may, therefore, be considered as suffici- 
ently established, that the force of gravity is of so subtle a nature 
that the densest substances of the universe offer no obstacle to its 
free passage. : 
From the circumstance that all bodies descend with equal 
velocities in a vacuum, it is inferred that the attractive force of 
the earth acts with the same energy on every particle of terrestrial 
matter; but may not a modification of the law of gravity be occa- 
sioned by the different natures of the substances of the celestial 
bodies? This question is answered in a manner very similar to 
the preceding. If the action of the sun on the particles of the 
earth differed by only a millionth part from its action on the 
particles of the moon, the difference would occasion a variation 
in the sun’s parallax amounting to several seconds; but the 
agreement of theory and observation renders the supposition of 
any such variation impossible: it follows, therefore, that the at- 
tracting force of the sun, in equal times and at equal distances, 
impresses equal velocities on the earth and the moon. The same 
result is derived from the theory of Jupiter and Saturn. The 
great perturbations of these two planets demonstrate that Jupiter 
acts on Saturn according to the same law as on his own satellites. 
“* Thus,” says Laplace, “‘ the property of attracting equally all bodies 
placed at the same distance, belongs to every particle of matter. This 
law, which geometers at different times have proposed to modify, whe- 
ther relatively to its decrease as the square of the distance is augmented, 
or to the instantaneous propagation of the attracting force, or to the 
nature of bodies, is such as Newton proposed it, or at least the pheno- 
mena indicate no sensible modification.” 


The second chapter of this book is devoted to an exposition of 
the lunar theory of Newton. By applying the methods of the 
integral calculus to the developement given in the Principia of 
that inequality of the moon’s motion in longitude which is known 
by the name of the Variation, Laplace shows its analogy with the 
methods at present in use, and the manner in which Newton ob- 
tained by a circuitous, though highly ingenious process, the inte- 
grals of the differential equations of motion. Laplace regards 
this developement as one of the most remarkable things in the 
Principia. The fertility and resources of Newton’s genius are, 
indeed, in no circumstances more strikingly displayed than in de- 
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vising methods of obtaining a near approximation to his object, 
when the means of reaching it directly did not exist, or were 
unknown. 

The volume is concluded by a short posthumous supplement, 
composed of two papers found among the MSS. of the author. 
The first contains some remarks on the developement of the func- 
tion which expresses the distance. between two planets; and the 
second a discussion of the continued series of observations on the 
thermometer, made in the Royal Observatory of Paris, with a 
view to determine the influence of the lunar attraction in causing 
a flux and reflux of the earth’s atmosphere. To this last subject 
we have already alluded. The result of the discussion confirms 
the conclusions he had arrived at formerly, as to the minute, or 
rather inappreciable influence of the moon on the atmosphere. 
Laplace seems to have taken a great interest in the determination 
of this question. It was, indeed, the last scientific labour in 
which he was engaged, having been composed a very short time 
previous to his death, and read, we believe, to the Academy of 
Sciences within a fortnight of that event. 

We have now gone over the contents of this volume, and it 
will be unnecessary to dwell on the merits of a work of which the 
character is so well known, and the excellence so universally ad- 
mitted. ‘The Mécanique Céleste is, in all probability, destined to 
form, for a long time to come, the code of physical astronomy ; 
and, indeed, when we consider the almost perfect state in which 
most of the theories it embraces have been left, it is not easy to 
imagine in what manner it can be superseded or materially im- 
proved. Succeeding geometers may, probably, discover methods 
of rendering some of the investigations more elementary and 
accessible,—the approximations may in some instances be carried 
farther,—the numerical coefficients of the formule may acquire 
still greater exactness by means of multiplied observations,—the 
arrangement might, possibly, in some places be advantageously 
altered, so as to render the mutual connection of the different 
subjects more apparent, and facilitate the labour of the student ; 
but all the grand problems in the magnificent system of science 
which it unfolds have been completely solved, and no astronomi- 
cal phenomenon of any importance now remains of which the 
laws have not been perfectly established by mathematical ana- 
lysis. 

The name of Laplace is associated with the noblest efforts of 
science, and occurs at almost every step, which, during the last 
fifty years, has been made in mathematics, mechanics, astronomy, 
and general physics. After the mention we have made of his 
numerous and brilliant discoveries, it is almost superfluous to 
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‘state, that among mathematicians he occupied the very foremost 
rank. ‘The first memoirs which he presented to the Academy of 
Sciences procured him, at a very early age, a reputation for a 
-profound knowledge of the transcendental geometry equalled 
only by that of his illustrious rival Lagrange; and, if we except 
Euler, it would scarcely be possible to name another mathemati- 
cian whose scientific life has been so fully occupied, or who can 
vie with him in the almost marvellous number and variety of his 
labours. We cannot attempt here to enumerate the various im- 
provements and novel methods by which he has enriched almost 
every branch of analysis; in addition to what is implied in the 
important discoveries which we have enumerated, it will be suffi- 
cient to allude to the calculus of generating functions, by means 
of which the doctrine of infinite series has taken a new form; and 
the great extension which he has given to the theory of probabili- 
ties. It was not, however, to the pure mathematics—to the in- 
vestigation of the abstract relations of number and quantity—that 
the efforts of the inventive genius of Laplace were mainly directed. 
He valued analysis chiefly in reference to its useful applications, 
and employed it as an instrument of irresistible force, to extort 
from nature her sublimest secrets, and render them subservient to 
the wants and purposes of mankind. It is to the profound skill 
and dexterity with which he handled this instrument that he owes 
the brightest portion of his fame; and it must be granted that the 
sagacity which he displayed in tracing the effects of the mecha- 
nical laws of the universe through the abstractions of analysis, has 
rarely, if ever, been equalled, certainly never surpassed. ‘The de- 
velopement of the complicated laws of Jupiter’s satellites, the de- 
termination of the cause and the measure of the acceleration of 
the moon, the secular inequalities of Jupiter and Saturn, are 
results. which entitle him to rank with the greatest discoverers in 
astronomical and physical science,—with Kepler, and Galileo, 
and Newton. 

The countrymen of Laplace, justly proud of his scientific 
glory, have frequently contrasted him with Newton. As he has 
had the singular good fortune of completing in a manner the 
edifice of which that great man laid the foundation, their names 
must always be associated in the history of physical astronomy ; 
but they were placed in circumstances so completely different, 
that the services which they respectively rendered to science can 
scarcely be brought fairly into comparison. In many respects, 
indeed, he resembled Newton. In patient sagacity in the inves- 
tigation of phenomena, in unbounded ingenuity, in the applica- 
tion.of mathematical analysis, in comprehensive and philosophic 
views of the economy of nature, he made a near approach to his 
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great prototype ; but Newton had everything to create, even to 
the calculus by which his grand discovery, that of the law of gra- 
vitation, was to be established; Laplace, on the other hand, at 
the commencement of his brilliant career, found the existence of 
gravity and the law of its action demonstrated, the principles of 
mechanics established beyond exception, and a calculus suffi- 
ciently powerful to grapple with the most intricate problems. 
Newton's glory is placed above all competition, not only on 
account of his having led the way, but on account of the difficul- 
ties which he encountered and vanquished. But while we agree 
with Halley that no mortal can ever approach more nearly to 
the divine intelligence than Newtou— 


“‘ Nec fas est propius mortali attingere Divos,” 


—we must at the same time admit that no one has approached 
more nearly to Newton than Laplace. 

The influence which the discoveries and literary labours of 
Laplace have had in advancing mathematical knowledge has 
been immense. After the Newtonian philosophy began to be 
generally received and cultivated, the best treatises on dynamics, 
astronomy, and even pure mathematics, which appeared in this 
country, were composed expressly for the purpose of serving as 
introductions to the Principia, and of facilitating the study of 
that immortal work. In like manner the avowed object of the 
greater part of the numerous elementary books in this department 
of science, which, during the last thirty years, have issued from 
the French press, has been to conduct the student by the easiest 
and shortest route to the sublime productions of Laplace and 
Lagrange. It has been remarked by Bossut, that the influence 
of fashion extends even to the sciences—tout est mode méme 
dans les sciences—and this being the case, it has been fortunate 
for their interests that two works of such transcendent excellence 
formed the beau ideal of those by whom they are cultivated. It 
is of incalculable advantage to the student to be in possession of 
elementary works composed on a uniform plan and verging to a 
common point. The theories of the calculus have now been ex- 
tended so far, and in so many different directions, that unless he 
is skilfully guided, scarcely any degree of aptitude or assiduity 
will secure him a competent knowledge even of those which have 
the most frequent and extensive applications. Many of those 
elementary treatises to which we refer are productions of singular 
merit. The Traité de Mécanique of Poisson, for example, not- 
withstanding some imperfections, is admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it was intended, and is, on the whole, one of 
the best books of the kind that has ever been published. 
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In concluding this article, some information will probably be 
expected from us as to the history and manners of the extraordi- 
mary man whose scientific labours, which form the subject of it, 
have so eminently contributed to the acceleration of human 
knowledge. ‘The life of an individual incessantly engaged in the 
-most profound speculations, and in the composition of works re- 
quiring a vast expense of thought and labour, and of which the 
multiplicity is not the least astonishing feature, is not likely to 
abound with incident, or to afford other matter to the biographer 
than the consideration of its own productions; but Laplace lived 
in extraordinary times, and, like several of his distinguished con- 
temporaries and countrymen, took an active and prominent part 
in the political occurrences of his day. The few following parti- 
culars, which we give on the authority of the Biographie Univer- 
selle et Portative des Contemporains, are not devoid of interest; 
and they furnish one instance more, in addition to the number 
already on record, of an individual successfully making his way, 
by the mere influence of genius and talent, to the highest dignities 
and renown, in spite of every disadvantage of birth and fortune. 

Laplace was born at Beaumont-en-Auge, in the department of 
Calvados, in March, 1749. The circumstances of his parents 
were extremely humble, and he was indebted for the means of 
acquiring his early instruction to the generosity of some rich 
individuals to whom his uncommon talents and astonishing apti- 
tude for mathematical studies had accidentally become known. 
The expectations which had been formed of him were quickly 
realized by the great rapidity of his progress, which was such that 
at a very early age he was appointed a professor of the mathe- 
matics in the college of his native town. This field, however, 
soon appeared too confined for his aspiring views, and he aban- 
doned it in a short time in order to prosecute his studies with 
greater advantages, and seek his fortune in Paris. In the capital, 
the brilliant talents of the young geometer soon procured him 
protectors; among others d’Alembert, who admitted him to his 
friendship, and in some measure directed his first steps in the 
career of the sciences. Laplace profited so well by the counsels 
and lessons of this illustrious master, that in a short time he sig- 
nalized himself by the capital discovery of the invariability of the 
mean distances of the planets from the sun, and by the establish- 
ment of some theories of great importance in analysis. His first 
essays were made under the auspices of the president Saron, to 
whom he dedicated his works, and who defrayed the expense of 
their publication. Through this high patronage, which he had 
sufficient dexterity to turn to the greatest account, he was ap- 
pointed to succeed Bezout in the situation of examiner of the 
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royal corps of artillery; an office which left him sufficient leisure 
to prosecute the studies which he had commenced with such dis- 
tinguished success. At the early age of twenty-four he was 
admitted into the Academy of Sciences, and from this time de- 
voted himself with ardour to the composition of a series of me- 
moirs on the most important questions of physical astronomy, and 
to the developement 1n all their details, of the consequences that 
result from the general laws which regulate the system of the 
universe. Besides these and other researches connected with 
the improvement and extension of mathematical science, his 
attention was turned successfully to the imvestigation of the 
principles, and to the experimental researches of chemistry; 
and, associated with his illustrious and unfortunate friend, La- 
voisier, he was the first to repeat in France the experiments of 
Cavendish to effect the decomposition of water. During the 
Revolution, when distinguished excellence of any kind was con- 
sidered by those who had possessed themselves of the executive 
power of the state as a sufficient cause for proscription, Laplace 
was several times in danger of meeting a premature fate. It must, 
however, be admitted that he was not one of those retiring unob- 
trusive sons of genius who gladly relinquish the objects of poli- 
tical ambition for the calm pursuits of philosophy; on the con- 
trary, he entered into all the phrenzies of that distracted period 
with the same enthusiasm which he displayed m his other 
occupations; and the extravagant and even ridiculous excess to 
which he carried his professions in favour of liberty, equality, 
and republicanism, especially when contrasted with the supple- 
ness and subserviency of his subsequent political conduct, greatly 
diminished the respect which would have been willingly yielded 
to his profound genius and distinguished services in the cause of 
science. At the establishment of the Polytechnic Schoo! he 
was appointed one of the professors in that admirably conceived 
institution. In 1796 he did homage to the Council of Five 
Hundred by presenting to them his Exposition du Systeme de 
Monde; a work which was received by the scientific world in 
general with unbounded admiration. In 1799, he was nominated 
by the Consuls to the ministry of the interior. In this situation 
he soon found, probably, that the effects of human passions 
are not so easily submitted to the calculus as those of the forces 
of nature; at all events his success as a minister of state was by 
no means commensurate with his high reputation as a mathema- 
tician. Bonaparte, who himself aspired to the renown of science, 
and who always manifested the most friendly dispositions towards 
Laplace, said of him, in reference to the imaptitude which’ he 
displayed in the management of practical matters, that he never 
L@ 
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seized any question in its true point of view, that he sought for 
subtleties in every thing, that his ideas were problematical, and 
that, in short, he carried into the administration the spirit of the 
infinitesimal calculus. It is well that the affairs of this world 
can be conducted by genius of a far less transcendent kind. 
The same year he was called to a place in the senate: of which 
body he was subsequently vice-chancellor and president. In 
1806, he was raised to the dignity of Count of the Empire. But 
although he was indebted for all these offices and honours to the 
personal favour of Bonaparte, yet, on the emperor’s reverse of 
fortune in 1814, he was one of the first to push matters to ex- 
tremity against his ancient benefactor, and to vote for the over- 
throw of the imperial power, and the establishment of a pro- 
visional government. On the re-establishment of the Bourbons, 
the facility with which he had deserted his former master, and his 
zeal in the service of the restored dynasty, were rewarded with 
the title of marquis, and a seat in the chamber of peers. How 
different the fate of his amiable and more upright and consistent 
colleague Monge, who, on the same occasion, was stript of his 
employments, and had his name erased from the list of the In- 
stitute, because he had the magnanimity to respect, in his fallen 
fortunes, the man whom he had professed to reverence and admire 
in the plenitude of his power. In 1816, Laplace was named a 
member of the French Academy, an honour to which he was 
eminently entitled by the admirable clearness, and purity, and 


elegance of his style. He died in March, 1827, full of years 
and glory. 


Art. VI.—Histoire de P Empire de Russie, Par M. Karamsin; 
traduite par MM. St. Thomas, Jauffret, et de Divoff. Tom. 
I—XI. 8vo. Paris. 1819—1826. 


Surprise has been often expressed that of an empire so pro- 
digiously extended, and so preponderating in its influence, as 
Russia, nothing worthy of the name of history should have ap- 
peared before that of Levesque. We have in our own language 
what is called a History of Russia by Tooke, but this is little 
more than a meagre abridgement of the French author. Meagre 
we may well term it; for it comprises within a very few pages the 
events of six centuries,—a period to which Levesque devotes 
nearly ¢hree, and Karamsin no less than nine, large volumes. 
Hence the earlier portion of Russian history is hitherto almost 
entirely unknown to the English public. 

But this surprise will surely cease when we consider that the 
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chief materials for such a history can be found only in Russia 
itself, where the MS. chronicles have lain for ages shrouded in 
the dust of libraries, and inaccessible, not only to foreigners, but 
to natives, without the imperial permission; and that these MSS. 
being for the most part in the ancient Slavonic dialect of the 
country, are intelligible to few. Besides, no one less obstinately 
persevering than the veriest German commentator, however well 
he might be acquainted with the ancient and modern dialects, 
would have patience to devote the necessary time to the prepa- 
ratory yet indispensable occupation of examining authorities as 
dry in their manner as they are often uninteresting in their details, 
—authorities, too, not always easy to be decyphered by those 
even who are most coi.versant with such matters. This task re- 
quires,—not so much brilliancy of imagination, or a facility of 
moral and philosophic induction, as the obscure and less es-" 
teemed qualities of erudition and industry. 

No wonder then that the lively Frenchman, notwithstanding 
his long residence in the Russian capital, and his access to the 
chronicles and public documents, should have been found inade- 
quate to such a task. ‘That he opened to us numerous stores of 
information previously unknown; that his work well entitled him 
to the gratitude of every reader, we most readily admit; but if he 
did much, he left more to be done. He has either entirely 
omitted, or but slightly touched on, some of the most important 
and interesting parts of his subject; and he frequently indulges in 
loose and bold conjecture, which more extended research would 
show to be utterly unfounded. We could not easily point out any 
history where the mistakes are greater either in number or in 
magnitude: a list of them alone would fill a volume. 

Convinced of the defects to which we have alluded, and that 
Russia possessed no satisfactory work on the subject, Mr. Ka- 
ramsin attempted to supply the desideratum. He rightly judged 
that no basis yet existed on which a good history could be raised; 
accordingly, disregarding what had before appeared, he resolved 
to collect his own materials at the fountain-head. He ransacked 
the public and private libraries of the empire, in which prelimi- 
nary employment he is said to have passed fourteen years. Not 
only did he consult the native authorities, from the monk Nestor 
downwards, but the historians and travellers of other countries,— 
Greek, Latin, Arabian; German, Scandinavian, Polish, Hunga- 
rian, and English,—who were contemporary, or nearly so, with 
the events he relates. To his erudition, or at least his industry, 
ample testimony is borne by the notes at the end of each volume. 
In fact, few authorities which could possibly bear on the subject, 
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appear to have escaped him. Hence he has collected a mass of 
information infinitely more important, as well as more volumi- 
nous, than that of Levesque. 

But while rendering our tribute of praise to the industry and 
research of the author, we must protest against the extent to 
which they have been carried. His anxiety to omit no event of 
the least importance has led to a minuteness which we suspect 
will prove insufferably tiresome to any but a native reader. ‘The 
period which his history embraces is one during the greater part 
of which the events are obscure, and the authorities comparatively 
few ;—to this no less than eleven ponderous volumes are de- 
voted. With Mr. Karamsin all human labours are at an end; 
but should the work be continued on the same scale of tedious 
minuteness for the two last centuries, (a period so much more 

‘ prolific in historic materials, and those of the highest interest and 
importance,) it will be swelled to a fearful extent: indeed, no life 
will be protracted long enough to complete it. Besides, whatever 
be'the author’s other excellencies, he exhibits little of the sound 
judgment, the critical acumen, of those higher qualities which some 
modern historians have taught us to expect, and without which a 
book may be very learned, but will notlong please. His chief merit 
is, in truth, that of an industrious compiler: he has done little more 
than transfer, in his own rhetorical language, the substance of his 
numerous authorities—of the ancient chronicles especially—into 
the interminable volumes before us. His great fault is that of 
dwelling with the same minuteness on events which are doubtful 
or insignificant, as on those which are equally indisputable and 
momentous. By assigning an undue prominency to ali his figures, 
he has produced a picture both disproportionate and ineffectual. 
On the whole, we may say of him, that it would be difficult to 
point out any historian who exhibits equal industry, and at the 
same time an equal lack of judgment and taste. 

The volumes before us (which are all that Karamsin has left 
behind him,) contain the history of his country from Rurik, the 
founder of the monarchy in the ninth century, to the death of the 
reputed impostor Demetrius, at the beginning of the seventeenth. 
Over this wide space we purpose to cast sometimes a hurried, at 
other times a leisurely glance, according to the relative interest, 
importance, or novelty of the subject. Our object will be to 
advert to the more striking historical events omitted by ‘Tooke, as 
well as to the genius, character and manners of the Russians, and 
to the former state of their society, political, moral and religious, 
as far as it can be ascertained; not from Karamsin only, but from 
the concurrent testimony of the authorities to which we have 
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access. But before we proceed to the establishment. of. the’ first 
Russian dynasty, we will imitate our, author in. giving some intro 
ductory notices of the ancient inhabitants of the country. 

Most of the numerous tribes which inhabited, Russia before 
the ninth century, were doubtless of Slavonian, origin. | When 
they first settled in the country is impossible to be determined; 
nor is it easier to ascertain at what period they forsook the com-= 
mon cradle of the human race. Probably, however, the Slavi 
were established in Europe many ages before the foundation of 
Rome. On the present occasion, we cannot be expected to enter 
into a controversy which opens so extensive a field to inquiry, but 
we think the opinion we have expressed—an opinion held by 
Dolci, Gatterer, Schloezer, Malte-Brun, and others equally emi- 
nent—is borne out by Strabo, Tacitus, Jornandes, &c., and above 
all, by the affinity subsisting between the Slavonic and the ancient 
languages of Greece and Rome. Of this affinity Levesque and 
other writers have furnished unquestionable proofs. ow we 
are certainly not among the number of those who contend that 
for such kindred words the Slavi were indebted to their southern 
neighbours: we believe the converse of the proposition; and 
therefore that the Slavi were settled in Europe Jong before the 
existence of historic records. 

But whether the position we have advanced be tenable or not, 
is of little importance in our present inquiry. All that we are 
now interested to know is, that the nations anciently inhabiting 
Russia, by whatever names they were distinguished, were of the 
origin we have assigned them. We will not weary the reader by 
repeating their names, or defining the limits of their respective 
possessions: both were perpetually changing, from the restless- 
ness of those tribes, or the arrival of whole nations from Asia. 
Like a resistless inundation, the new comers often swept away 
the petty boundaries which had been erected, and left behind 
them one wide waste of desolation. Sometimes, however, as in 
the case of the Huns—whose terrific empire, when no. longer 
upheld by the giant-hand of Attila, soon fell to the earth—the 
conquerors established themselves in the country, and in time 
were confounded with the more ancient inhabitants. 

But why were those various nations or tribes designated by the 
generic appellation of Russians? 

From the testimonies adduced by Malte-Brun and others, 
there is, we think, no reason to doubt that the name in question 
is derived from the Rhoxolani, or Rhoxani,* one of the tribes to 


* This derivation of Russian from Rhoxolan, or Rhozan, is neither difficult nor im- 
probable. The x, it is supposed, was substituted by the Greeks for the ss, or thof 
the barbarians: in the Doric and Eolic dialects that character was expressed by the 
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which we have alluded. In the time of Strabo they were settled 
on the vast plains near the source of the Tanais and Borysthe- 
nes. Appian tells us that they were warlike and powerful; and 
we learn from other writers of at least equal weight, that having 
joined their arms to those of a neighbouring nation, they fre- 
quently harassed the Roman confines near the Danube and 
the Carpathian mountains; that in A.D. 68 they surprised 
Masia, in 166 carried on war against the Marcomanni, and in 
270 were numbered among the enemies over whom Aurelian 
triumphed. During the three first centuries, then, they occupied 
the southern parts of Poland, Red Russia and Kiovia,—the very 
seats possessed by the Russians of the ninth century. Jornandes 
assigns them the same region; and the anonymous geographer 
of Ravenna fixes them in Lithuania and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. ‘These authorities are to us decisive that the Rhoxani and 
the Russians are the same people; but if any doubt remained, it 
would be removed by the concurrent testimony of the native 
chronicles, the Polish traditions, the Byzantine historians, and 
the Icelandic sagas, all of which are unanimous in applying the 
term Russian to the inhabitants of the country formerly possessed 
by the Rhorani. Hence, as these were the most celebrated of 
the original tribes, that term by synecdoche became generic. 

The character of the Slavi, or early Russians, was such as 
might be expected from their habits—in war courageous, but 
cruel, and greedy of plunder; in peace barbarous, but simple and 
hospitable. So far was hospitality carried among them, that if a 
man were too poor to entertain his guest, he was permitted to steal 
from his richer neighbour what he lacked for the purpose: the 
vice was justified by the virtue. Polygamy was allowed ; and the 
women, as in all savage communities, were a degraded sex. As 
in India, widows were consumed on the funeral piles of their 
husbands; and according to the Arabic geographer, Yakut, she 
was not the only victim: a slave was also sacrificed in the same 
manner.* This inhuman custom, which both the Indians and 
the Slavi probably derived from the same source, was originally 
founded on the notion that wives and slaves were doomed to serve 
their lord in the next world as well as in this; and that until the 
former were put to death, the latter would remain without the 





simple s. Hence from Rhorunito Rhossani, Rossani, Rossi, (the proper orthograph 
requires the o not the uw in the first syllable,) the transition is natural and easy. x 
MS. of Jornandes in the Ambrosian library at Milan has Rossomannorum instead of 
Rhoxolanorum,—a reading which confirms the identity of sound between the z and the 
ss. The addition by that historian of the Gothic termination mann, to the primitive 
word, will surprise no one. 

* See the translation of a curious article on this subject in the Asiatic Journal for 
July, 1828. 
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necessary aid. Male children were reared for war; but’if the 
female infants of a family were considered too numerous, they 
were destroyed at their birth. A custom still more horrid was 
that of children leaving their aged and helpless parents to expire 
for want. 

But with all their ferocity and barbarism, the early Russians 
were not unacquainted with the softer arts of life. 


“Tn the sixth century, the northern Winide (a widely extended 
branch of the Slavi, or perhaps but another name for the old race) told 
the Emperor of Constantinople that music was their greatest pleasure, 
and that even in their journeys they seldom carried arms, but always 
lutes and harps of their own workmanship. They had also other instru- 
ments, which still form the delight of the Slavonian nations, It was 
not in the tranquillity of peace, and in their own country only, that the 
Slavi indulged in music and rejoicing : even in their warlike expeditions, 
and within sight of the enemy, they sang and made themselves merry. 
We learn from Procopius, that when attacked by night, A.D. 592, by a 
Greek general, the Slavi were so much engrossed by their amusements, 
that they were surprised before they could adopt any measures of defence. 
Many popular Slavonic songs of Lusatia, Luxemburg, and Dalmatia, 
appear very ancient; and so do many Russian couplets now current, 
in which the gods of Paganism and the Danube are celebrated. That 
river was dear to our ancestors; for on its banks they made the first 
essays of their valour, and obtained their first triumphs. Probably those 
airs, which were so sweet and peaceful among the Winidz, while mili- 
tary glory and success remained unknown to them, were changed into 
war-songs when their armies had approached the Roman empire, and 
penetrated into Dacia.”—‘“ Hence the origin of poetry, which onene 
all nations is, in its commencement, the organ for expressing love an 
happiness, and for celebrating the bold deeds of the warrior.”—vol. i. 


p: 84 


To this ardent enthusiasm for song among the Slavonian and 
Teutonic. nations, especially among the Poles, the Tyrolese, 
and the Germans, we can ourselves bear testimony. We well 
remember—indeed we can never forget—hearing full 30,000 
soldiers simultaneously join in one of their favourite songs of 
triumph, as they were returning through Germany from their-ex- 
pedition to France in 1815. ‘The effect was more than tremen- 
dous: it was awful,—far beyond what we had previously ima- 
gined possible. 

In the earliest stage of their society, the Slavi had no regular 
form of government, nor did they recognise any authority beyond 
the natural one which family relations impose. To deliberate on 
affairs of general concern, the warriors and those ‘“ whom age 
had taught wisdom,” assembled in some appointed place,—often 
in one of their Pagan temples. But superior bravery and success 
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iui war soon brought superior power; military chiefs became the 
civil judges; and often when the son of a hero inherited the great 
qualities as well as the substance of his father, he succeeded to 
his dignity. ‘The following extract is curious: 


“* This power among the Slavi was indicated by the denomination of 
boyards, voyvods, kniaz, pans, jupans, karols or krols, &c. The first, 
which is unquestionably derived from voyé, a combat, and which might 
originally designate a warrior of extraordinary valour, became afterwards 
a tae dignity. The Byzantine annals of A.D. 764, speak of boyards, 
who were the lords or chief magistrates of the Bulgarian Slavi. The 
title of vvyvod also was in its origin applied only to military commanders ; 
but as in time of peace those chiefs would continue to exercise their 
authority over the people, the term was subsequently used to designate 
a ruler in general among the Bohemians and the Saxon Vendi: in Car- 
niola it signified a prince; and in Poland not only a general in chief, 
but a judge. The word kniaz is probably derived from kon, a horse, 
though many of the learned deduce it from the oriental word kagan. 
In the countries inhabited by the Slavonians, horses were the most 
valuable species of property: among the Pomeranians, a maritime 
people, thirty were esteemed a rich inheritance, and every proprietor of 
one was termed kgnaz, noble captain, or chief.* In Croatia and 
Servia the title was given to the brother of aking; and in Dalmatia 
the head judge bore that of veliky-kgnaz, or great chief. According to 
Constantine Porphyrogenetus, a pan, among the Slavi of Croatia, go- 
verned three districts, and presided over the diets, when the people as- 
sembled for the purpose of deliberating. Until the thirteenth century 
the name, the possessors of which were long all powerful in Hungary, 
was employed by the Bohemians to designate any rich proprietor ; and 
at present it signifies a lord in Polish. In Slavonic countries, particular 
districts were called jupans-toa, and the governors jupans or deans, ac- 
cording to the same Constantine: the old word jupa means a village. 
The chief duty of these dignitaries was the administration of justice. 
This is sufficiently proved by the fact that at this day the peasants of 
Austria and Upper Saxony call their judges by no other name: but in 
the middle ages the dignity of jupan was more honourable than that of 
kgnaz. These jupans had under them certain suddafs, or puisne judges, 
to assist them in their judicial duties. A singular custom has been pre- 
served in some villages of Lusatia and Brandenburg: the labourers 
secretly choose from their own body a king, to whom they pay the same 
tribute as their ancestors paid to the jupans. Lastly, in Servia, Dalmatia, 
and Bohemia, sovereigns assumed the title of krali, or karali, that is, 


according to some authorities, punishers of crimes, from the word kara, 
punishment.’’—vol. i. p. 92. 


These dignities, however, were not originally hereditary; in- 
deed, some of them never became so. ‘The people reserved to 


* In Lusatia politeness awards the appellation kgnas to the master, kgniaguina to the 
mistress of the house. 
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themselves the right of electing, and often of deposing thew chiefs, 
if convicted or even suspected of mal-practices. When some of 
them became at length hereditary, the innovation was effected by 
force; and the people never ceased to lament the extinetion of 
their right to elect their rulers. In Carinthia the election of a 
voyvod, or duke, was accompanied by a curious ceremony. The 
object of their choice appeared before the people clothed in the 
meanest attire. A labourer was seated on a huge stone which 
served as a throne: before him the new ruler swore to defend 
religion and justice, and to support widows and orphans. The 
labourer then descended from the throne; the duke ascended, 
and every one present swore fidelity to him. 

The religion of the Slavi is too vast a subject to be even 
noticed here. Some account of it (chiefly extracted from 
Levesque) may be found in Tooke. 

Leaving the ancient inhabitants of Russia, we now proceed to 
glance at the history of that country from the establishment of 
the first great dynasty. 

In the ninth century—the period when Russian history becomes 
authentic—the country possessed a few considerable towns inde- 
pendent of each other, and under different rulers. Of these the 
most powerful were Novgorod and Kief, (Kiow,) both of which, 
tradition says, had existed some centuries. “‘ Who can resist God 
and Novgorod the Great?” was a proverb that sufficiently indi- 
cated the preponderance of the former over the petty states m 
the neighbourhood ; but the democratic form of her government 
opened a wide field to internal disorders. ‘“ Malheureusement,” 
says Levesque, “ il est bien rare que les hommes puissent étre 
paisibles quand ils ne sont pas chargés de chaines ;” a maxim, 
however, which we should scarcely have expected from the man. 
While discord prevailed within, the Scandinavian pirates and other 
enemies assailed her from without. Convinced that by her own 
efforts she could no longer preserve her independence, she called 
in those pirates, (who were ever ready to draw the sword for any 
cause which promised them a recompense,) to assist her. Eve 
long the Scandinavian chief, Rurik, assumed the sovereignty of 
Novgorod, whether by force, or by the voluntary suffrages of the 
inhabitants, is doubtful. ‘The case seems parallel to our calling 
in the Saxons against the Picts: in both instances, and from the 
same cause, the allies may have become the masters. It was in 
A.D. 862 that Rurik thus. obtained undisturbed possession of 
the state; at the same time his brother, Sineus, assumed the go- 
vernment of Bielo-Orzero, and Truvor, a third brother, that of 


Izborsk. On the death of these two, Ruric became undisputed 
sovereign of all northern Russia. 
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That these strangers—the Varages of Nestor, and the Bapayyos 
of the Byzantine historians—were Scandinavian pirates, is much 
more than probable. The very name, Vaeringatr, which in the 
northern tongues signifies sword-men, or war-men, and the fact 
that when a king of Sweden in the tenth century passed through 
Constantinople, the Varagian guard acknowledged him as their 
king, are proofs of their identity with the northern pirates. They 
had been accustomed for ages to infest the maritime coasts around 
the Baltic, and at the period in question in greater numbers than 
ever. Harold Harfager had just driven them from Norway, and 
compelled them to seek booty in other countries. ‘Thus while 
some visited Iceland, some the British isles, and others France, 
many hastened to Novgorod, and, as we have seen, obtained pos- 
session of three considerable governments. 

Kief also did not long escape the foreign yoke. ‘Two of the 
Scandinavian chiefs, having some cause of dissatisfaction with 
Rurik, left Novgorod, with the intention of seeking a more brilliant 
fortune in the service of the Greek emperor. On their way to 
Constantinople, they took possession of Kief,and ruled it as inde- 
pendent princes. After Rurik’s death, however, and during the 
minority of his son Igor, Oleg, the regent, added this new con- 
— to the rest, and transferred to it the seat of government from 

ovgorod. He made other conquests, and is said even to have 
humbled the Greek emperor; but as the !atter statement is highly 
improbable, and totally unsupported by the Byzantine annals, we 
cannot join Mr. Karamsin in his patriotic feeling of triumph on 
the occasion. The death of this ambitious guardian, who retained 
the reins of sovereignty long after the majority of his ward, was, 
according to Nestor, singular enough. He had a favourite horse, 
which, however, as the diviners had foretold that it would be the 
cause of his death, he had ceased to mount. Five years having 
elapsed, he remembered the prediction, and inquired after his 
horse. He was told that it was dead. Ridiculing, as in appear- 
ance he well might, the pretended science of the impostors, and, 
in the exultation of the moment, he hastened to contemplate his 
dead enemy. He placed one foot on the skull, exclaiming, “ So, 
this is the dreaded animal!” but scarcely had the words been 
uttered, when he received a morta! wound in the heel, inflicted 
by a serpent concealed within.* 

After reigning thirty-three years, during which period he made 





* Something very like the above fab'c, and probably the original, may be found in 
an Icelandic saga quoted by Torfeus. A witch predicted to Orvar-Odda that Fax, 
his favourite horse, would occasion his death. The animal died, Orvar visited the 
— in which it lay, when an adder issued from the skull, and bit him mortally in the 

eel. 
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two irruptions into the Greek empire, Igor was assassinated by 
the Drevlians, A.D. 945. His widow Olga, who governed 
during the minority of her son Sviatoslaf, revenged his death in a 
manner equally perfidious and cruel; but her subsequent conver- 
sion to Christianity atoned for all. Though that religion had 
several professors in Kief, into which it had been introduced in 
the preceding reign, she went to Constantinople, to be more accu- 
rately instructed in the new faith; and there she was baptized, the 
emperor himself (Constantine Porphyrogenitus) standing as 
sponsor, Her shocking treachery to the Dreviians was not con- 
sidered any impediment to her canonization: as she was the first 
Russian sovereign who submitted’ to the holy rite, a grateful 
church has placed her in its venerable catalogue of saints. But 
neither Sviatoslaf nor his subjects were much influenced by her 
example: the golden-whiskered Perune, and a host of inferior 
deities, were still the objects of general adoration. 

Of the three sons left by Sviatoslaf, Yaropolk, Oleg, and 
Vladimir, the two former fell victims to their unnatural conten- 
tions, (Yaropolk, under the title of grand duke, held Kief, and 
Oleg the country of the Drevlians,) and the last, who had been 
ruler of Novgorod, succeeded to the undivided sovereignty. For 
his success in restoring the unity of power, and in increasing his 
territories by his wars with the surrounding states, Vladimir, 
who piqued himself on his superior piety, was anxious to testify 
his gratitude to the gods. New statues were erected to their 
honour, and Perune was carefully provided with a new and costly 
pair of appendages. But, lest these acts of homage should be 
insufficient to satisfy his divine protectors, he resolved to add a 
human victim. He fixed on a youth, a Scandinavian and a Chris- 
tian, whose father, not content with opposing the design, railed 
with all his might against the idols of the country, and thereby 
exasperated the inhabitants of Kief to such a degree, that both 
he and his son were sacrificed in their own house. It is, how- 
ever, some consolation to think, that if they were the first, they 
were also the last Christian martyrs in that city; for not only 
Kief, but the greatest part of Russia was about to embrace the 
pure faith. We are not informed by what means the zeal of the 
grand duke in the cause of Paganism began to cool. Certain 
it is that he became displeased with the deities he had made; so 
much so, that he resolved on the introduction of a better religion. 
But how select, when so great a number were offered to his 
choice? We are told that Christians, Mahometans and Jews, 
sent the most learned of their doctors to demonstrate the superior 
excellency of their respective modes of faith; each was anxious 
to boast the honour of converting so renowned a Pagan. As 
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this is a subject important in itself, and but slightly noticed by 
Tooke, we willingly make room for the following extract. 


“ The first ambassadors,” says Karamsin, chiefly from Nestor, “ were 
from the Bulgarians of the Volga. The religion of Mahomet, propa- 
gated by the victorious arms of the Arabs, already reigned over the 
¢astern and northern borders of the Caspian; the Bulgarians also had 
embraced it, and they wished Vladimir to do the same. ‘The description 
ot the Mohammedan paradise, with its smiling houries, inflamed the 
imagination of this voluptuous prince ;* but then he disliked circumci- 
sion, and the probibition of wine he thought foolish. ‘ Wine,’ exclaimed 
he, ‘ is the chief delight of the Russians ; we cannot do without it.’ The 
deputies from the German Catholics harangued him on the greatness of 
God, and the vanity of idols. ‘ Go home,’ replied the prince, ‘ our fore- 
fathers never received a religion from the pope.’ After listening to the 
Jews, he asked them where their country lay. ‘ At Jerusalem,’ was the 
reply; ‘ but in his anger God has dispersed us throughout the earth.’ 
‘ What!’ said Vladimir, ‘ do you, who are the cursed of God, pretend 
to teach others! Away! we have no wish to be without country as 
you are.’ At length a Greek philosopher, (his name is unknown,) after 
demonstrating in a few words the falsity of other religions, explained to 
the grand duke the spirit of the Old and New Testament—the creation, 
original sin, our first parents, the deluge, the people of God, redemption, 
Christianity, the seven CEcumenical Councils ; finally, he drew a forcible 
picture of the last judgment—the subsequent happiness of the blessed, 
and the punishment of the damned. Struck with this description, the 
prince sighed and said: ‘ What bliss for the good, and misery for the 
wicked!’ ‘ Be baptized,’ replied the philosopher, ‘ and heaven will be 
your inheritance.’ 

“ Having dismissed this philosopher laden with presents, Vladimir 
assembled his boyards; he acquainted them with the discourses of the 
Mahometans, Jews, Catholics, and Greeks, and requested their opinion, 
‘ Prince,’ replied the boyards and elders, ‘ every man praises his own 
religion ; but if you wish to choose the best, send wise men into different 
countries, to ascertain what people honour God in the manner most 
worthy of him. Accordingly, the grand duke selected for this purpose 





* Vladimir was truly the Solomon of his age, if it be true that he had four wives and 
eight hundred concubines. The first of his wives, Rogueda, who had been affianced to 
his brother Yaropolk, whose father and brother he had assassinated, and whom he had 
forcibly carried off, could forgive him the death of her dearest relations, but not his 
infidelities. She showed her resentment, and was in consequence driven from his 
palace, and compelled to reside in a solitary building on the Libeda, near Kief. There, 
however, she was sometimes visited by her husband. As he was one night sleeping by 
her side, she resolved, in a sudden fit of jealousy and revenge, to take away his life. 
She accordingly raised a dagger to plunge it into his heart ; but that instant he opened 
his eyes, and was fortunate enough to arrest the descending blow. He arose, intending 
to put her to death; when the child of both rushed between them, and besought pardon 
for the mother. After a short struggle, nature triumphed: Vladimir embraced his 
child, and left the house. He was persuaded by his nobles not only to pardon 


Rogueda, but (probably to remove her) to settle on her the principality formerly held 
by her father. 
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ten of thé wisest persons he could find. Among the Bulgarians, they 
saw nothing but wretched-looking temples, tedious prayers, and sorrowfuh 
faces; among the German Catholics, ceremonies without dignity. or 
magnificence. At length they reached Constantinople. ‘ Let them see 
the glory of our God !’ said the emperor. Knowing that a barbarous 
mind is more forcibly struck with external splendour than with abstract 
truths, he conducted the ambassadors into the church of St. Sophia, 
where the patriarch himself, in his pontifical vestments, was celebrating 
the divine office. The magnificence of the place, the presence of the 
clergy, the splendour of the sacerdotal garb, the ornaments of the altars, 
the exquisite odour of the ineeuse, the delightful melody of the choristers, 
the silence of the people, and finally, the holy and mysterious majesty of 
the ceremonies, powerfully affected the Russians. They thought the 
temple the residence of the Most High, and the place where his glory 
was manifested to mortals. On their return to Kief, they gave Vladimir 
an account of their mission. They spoke with contempt of the Maho- 
metan worship, and with little favour of the Catholic ; but of the Greek 
ritual with the greatest enthusiasm.”—Vol. i. p. 260. 


The representations of his deputies, and the conviction that 
Olga, “ the wisest of mortals,” would not have embraced a bad 
religion, soon determined Vladimir. But he had no notion of 
being baptized like other men; he could not allow the humble 
priests, who had been permitted to settle in Kief, to admimister 
the sacred rite to him; he could not condescend to receive it 
from any one below an archbishop at least. _Would he solicit the 
Greek emperors (Basil and Constantine then reigned) for the 
favour? Nothe: he would declare war against them, and compel 
them to see that his baptism was celebrated with all due splendour. 
Hostilities accordingly commenced, and he eventually succeeded 
in obtaining his admission not only into the Christian church by 
no less a dignitary than the Archbishop of Cherson, but even into 
the imperial family : as he forced the two brothers to bestow on him 
the hand of their sister the princess Anne, and returned trium- 
phant to Kief, with his royal spouse, with priests, books, vases, 
and relics without number. 

Vladimir was not satisfied with his own conversion ; he insisted 
that his subjects should imitate his example, and the means he 
adopted for the purpose were efficacious enough. He did more 
in a single day than would have been performed by a thousand 
preaching missionaries. He began by demolishing the idols, 
which had so lately been the objects of his worship, and which he 
had probably loved the more from their being bis own workman- 
ship. Poor Perune found his fine whiskers of. little avail; as he 
was the greatest of the gods, so he was doomed to receive the 
greatest measure of contempt. The deified log was tied to the 
tail of a horse, and while dragged to the top of a hill to be rolled 
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down into the river, it was soundly cudgelled by twelve lusty sol- 
diers.. When all these visible signs of Paganism were removed, 
the royal convert ordered that his subjects should everywhere 
conform to the new faith,—an order obeyed without opposition. 
On a certain day all the inhabitants of Kief were assembled on the 
banks of the Dnieper; and, on a signal from the monarch, all 
plunged into the river, some to the waist, others to the neck; 
parents held their children in their arms while the ceremony was 
performed by the priests in attendance. Thus a nation received 
baptism, not only without murmuring, but with cheerfulness ; for 
all were convinced that a religion, embraced by the sovereign and 
boyards, must necessarily be the best in the world. In all places, 
however, this change was not immediate; in some of the more 
sequestered districts Paganism subsisted until the twelfth century. 

Vladimir has obtained the name of Great from his victories, 
and of Saint from his zeal. His conversion -made him a new 
man. He, who had indulged in the grossest sensuality, was 
now faithful to his Christian consort: he, who had delighted in 
blood, now hesitated to make war when his dominions were 
invaded, and even to punish with death the most atrocious crimi- 
nals. He founded schools for the instruction of his barbarous 
subjects, encouraged the liberal as well as the necessary arts, for- 
tified towns, peopled uninhabited regions, and by his salutary 
judicial regulations, approved himself no indifferent legislator. 
By the Russian chroniclers he is styled the Solomon of his 
country—a name which he certainly merited for better reasons 
than the number of his concubines. But with all his talents and 
successes—with all the undisputed benefits which he conferred on 
his subjects, Vladimir was the cause, however unintentional, of 
Russia’s greatest miseries. With the Scandinavians, the feudal 
system had been introduced into the country; the chiefs had been 
rewarded for their services by grants of provinces, over which 
they were constituted independent judges as well as governors. 
They owed no more than military obedience to their superior 
lord: for their administration in their fiefs they held themselves 
accountable to no one. So powerful did they become, that they 
were no more than nominally dependant on the grand duke; they 
made war on one another without asking his consent, and some- 
times in opposition to his commands and threats. To reduce 
them to obedience was not always practicable, especially after the 
division of the sovereign power among the sons of the grand 
duke. Sviatoslaf, as we have seen, was the first to set so fatal an 
example ; but the consequent dissensions of his three sons might 
have proved a salutary lesson to his successors. ‘That example 
was but too well imitated by Vladimir, who, towards the decline 
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of his life, parcelled out his dominions, under the title of here- 
. ditary fiefs, among his numerous sons. Little did he foresee that 
such a step was preparing unspeakable horrors for the future; that 
for many succeeding ages his descendants would be armed against 
each other, and the blood of the country’s best defenders spilt 
in obscure and criminal contests; that a measure, dictated by the 
blindness of paternal affection, was laying the foundation of the 
Tartar domination over all Russia. Even in his lifetime he had 
an opportunity of contemplating the ruinous consequences of 
such a measure; his last public act was to march oo his 
rebellious son Yaroslaf, whom he had placed over Novgorod ; 
but he died before he could reach his destination, A.D. 1014. 

The history of the country from this period to the first incur- 
sion of the Tartars in 1223, presents little more than a sickening 
ore of civil disorders. ‘The authority of the grand duke at 

ief was no longer able to punish the refractory ; he was himself 
frequently compelled to share the fate of other vanquished princes, 
—to lose his eyes, or retire to a monastery for life. Indeed, 
Kief soon ceased to exercise even a nominal influence over the 
rest. About the middle of the twelfth century, Andrew of Susdal 
founded the great principality of Vladimir, which was ere long 
recognised as the chief of the Russian powers; and in 1169 Kief 
was taken and sacked by the same ambitious governor. Nov- 
gorod began to choose its own rulers, who were so entirely de- 
pendent on the citizens, that they were deposed on the slightest 
pretexts: in the short space of a century, no fewer than thirty- 
four were successively entrusted with the limited administration 
of that opulent republic. The nominal governor seems to have 
been elected chiefly for his military talents, in order that he might 
protect the inhabitants against foreign aggression: the elders re- 
served to themselves the greater portion of the internal adminis- 
tration. 

But in this obscure period of more than two centuries, the phi- 
losopher discovers something more valuable than military achieve- 
ments, however splendid,—something. which exhibits a partial 
view of Russian society, and of the then existing state of opinions 
and manners. We allude to the first code of written laws which 
the country possessed, which were partly compiled and partly 
composed by the grand duke Yaroslaf, who reigned over nearly 
all Russia from 1019 to 1054. A few of its more curious provi- 
sions we lay before the reader; he will find some of them not 


much unlike those of other northern people, especially of our 
Saxon ancestors. 


I. If one man kill another, the latter shall be avenged by his relations, 
VOL. III, NO. VII. M 
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who shall be permitted to put the assassin to death. If no such 

avengers exist, the assassin shall pay into the public treasury, 

1, For a boyard, or thane, the double fine, or eighty grivnas. 

2. For a page of the prince, his cook, or other domestics ; for a mer- 
chant ; for the superintendant or sword-bearer of a boyard; for 
every free Russian, whether of Slavonic or Scandinavian origin, the 
simple fine, or forty grivnas. 

. For the assassination of a woman half the usual fine. There is no 
fine for killing a slave ; but if murdered without sufficient cause, 
the value shall be given to the master. For a serf belonging either 
to a boyard, or free Russian, five grivnas shall be paid to the owner. 

4. For the superintendant of a village, acting either for the grand 
duke or a boyard; for an artisan, schoolmaster, or nurse, twelve 
grivnas. 

5. For a female servant, six grivnas shall be given to the master, and 
a fine of twelve shall be paid to the state. 

If. If in the heat of anger or intoxication one man kill another and con- 
ceal himself, the district in which the murder is committed shall be 

‘ responsible for the fine. But if the assassin keep his ground, he shall 
pay half the fine, and the district the other half. 

III. If one man strike another, 

1. With the scabbard or handle of a sword; with a stick, the fist, a 
cup or goblet, he shall pay twelve grivnas. 

2. With a club, three grivnas. 

IV, For any slight contusion, three grivnas as a fine, and one to the 
party injured; but for any wound in the hand, foot, eye, or nose, 
twenty grivnas to the state, and ten to the plaintiff. 

V. If one man pull another by the beard, or knock out a tooth, he shall 
pay a fine of twelve grivnas,* and one to the plaintiff. 

But for the protection of property as well as individuals, theft 
was punished by a minutely regulated scale of fines, correspond- 
ing to the value of the thing stolen. Even he who mounted a 
horse without the owner’s permission, was fined; and if through 
negligence a hired servant suffered his employer’s property to be 
injured, the loss was deducted from his wages. Amidst so much 
anxiety, however, to protect every description of property, it is 
singular that so wide a door to fraud, as is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing regulation, should be opened. “ If one man lend money 
to another, and the latter deny the loan, the ordeal shall not be 
applied; the bare oath of the defendant shall be sufficient to exo- 
nerate him from the debt.” 

To this monument of antiquity, so characteristic of the national 
manners, we may add, that though the state of Russian society 
after St. Viadimir was materially influenced by the progress of 
Christianity, yet religion did not so much change as modify these 


“* The grivna was a copper coin, and equivalent, we believe, to about 44d. sterling. 
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mannérs. The association of ardent. zeal for the faith with the 
enjoyment of pleasures prohibited by it, exhibited a picture ano- 
malous indeed, but for that very reason the more striking. 
Princes, nobles and merchants were eager to build churches and 
monasteries, but at the same time they indulged in their favourite 
amusements,—music, dancing, wine and women. Almost every 
man of substance had one concubine at least,—an enjoyment by 
no means confined to laymen; and sobriety was never a Russian 
virtue. Doubtless, a zeal for holy church was in itself considered 
a sufficient expiation for unlawful enjoyments: and towards the 
close of life, when the empire of the passions had lost its influence, 
nothing was more common than for a man, whose life had been 
more than ordinarily licentious, to lull his conscience by assuming 
the monastic habit. 

After subduing all northern Asia, from China to the Caspian 
Sea, Ghengis Khan despatched two of his generals to subjugate 
the nations on the borders of the Euxine. The Polovtses being 
too weak to offer any resistance, took refuge at Kief, and then the 
Russians were for the first time acquainted with the formidable 
enemy which was preparing to march against them. The princes 
entered into a mutual league to face the common danger, and the 
fugitive strangers were associated with them. But either there was 
treachery in their councils, or cowardice in their proceedings ; for 
when the combined army was attacked by the Tartars on the 
banks of the Kalka, the Prince of Kief rendered so little assist- 
ance to the common cause, and the Polovtses made so feeble a 
defence, that the invaders slaughtered vast numbers of the allies, 
and obtained a decisive victory. That the Tartars would thence 
have proceeded to conquer all Russia, which, from its exhausted 
state, occasioned by intestine wars, would have fallen an easy 
prey, is certain; but they were recalled by their imperial master, 
to assist in reducing a more powerful enemy. By this sudden 
retreat, Russia had time to breathe; and it might naturally be 
supposed that the princes would suspend their petty animosities, 
and join heart and hand in making preparations for defence against 
the too probable return of their assailants. No such thing; civil 
discord raged as violently as before; the blood of the poor 
flowed as copiously as ever in these shameful contentions; so that 
when Baty, the grandson of Ghengis, advanced in 1237 at the 
head of another Mongol army, the country was in too exhausted 
a condition to offer any effectual resistance. After defeating all 
opponents, the invader destroyed Moscow, which had for some 
time been rising into notice; Vladimir and other cities soon 
shared the same fate; and such were the ravages he committed, 
that the whole country was little more than a desert. Laden with 
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plunder, he returned to the neighbourhood of the Don, but in the 
following year he came to invest Kief. He took it by storm, 
put all the inhabitants to the sword, and destroyed the city so 
completely, that nothing remained but smoking ruins. Ancient 
Kief disappeared for ever; and all Russia was the theatre of 
horrors far surpassing any which it had before exhibited. “ It 
seemed,” says our historian, “ as if a deluge of fire had passed 
over it from east to west,—as if pestilence, earthquakes, and all 
the scourges of nature had united to ensure its destruction.” It 
everywhere submitted to the conqueror, who resolved to hold it, 
and the surrounding countries, in subjection for ever: Novgorod 
was the only city which escaped the common doom. Having also 
subdued several provinces of Poland, Hungary, Croatia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Moldavia, Baty returned. to the banks 
of the Volga, where he established the seat of his empire over the 
conquests he had made. He summoned the Russian princes to 
his camp, to do homage for their respective possessions ; and he 
confirmed the superiority of Yaroslaf over the rest. All agreed 
to pay annual tributes, which were to be regularly transmitted 
through the grand duke. From this period to the reign of 
Ivan Til. those princes were in a state of slavish dependence on 
the khans of Kaptshak, or the Golden Horde. 


The fact will doubtless appear singular, but it is not the less 
true, that the Russo-Greek Church enjoyed equal security, and 


greater privileges, during the domination of the Tartars than 
under the native princes. 


** One of the most remarkable effects resulting from the domination 
of the Tartars over Russia, was the increased honours awarded to our 
clergy, and the augmentation of their revenues. The khans, whose 
policy it was to oppress both prince and people, protected the church 
and servants of Christ: towards both they testified great benevolence : 
they caressed the metropolitans and bishops, to whose petitions they 
turned a favourable ear; and their respect for the shepherds often disarmed 
their anger against the flocks. Thus the metropolitan Alexis restored 
tranquillity to his country, by mediating between its people and the 
horde. Disgusted with the world, and with the evils under which 
Russia groaned, the highest personages sought for peace in the serenity 
of the cloister: they exchanged their splendid habits for the mantle of 
the monk, and thereby added lustre to a state into which even princes 
entered before the arrival of the mortal hour.* The khans punished 
with death any of their subjects who dared to pillage, or in any way to 
molest the monasteries, which piety was ever ready to enrich by valuable 
legacies. Every man at his death left something to the church, and this 


* Most of the Russian grand-dukes made their profession, and assumed the cowl, when 
they found their end approaching. Sometimes, indeed, they recovered, but they were 
compelled to relinquish for ever their worldly dignity, and retire to the cloister, 
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was especially the case while the plague continued (and so long con- 
tinued) to desolate Russia. As the ecclesiastical domains paid no tax, ei- 
ther to the horde, or to the native princes, we need not wonder that they 
peresres. After the necessary expenditure in church ornaments, and 
or the maintenance of the monks, money enough remained to purchase 
new landed possessions. The bishops of Novgorod, indeed, employed the 
treasures of St. Sophia for the good of the state; but our metropolitans 
did not follow so laudable an example. Whilst the people languished in 
misery, the monks, who were occupied in commerce, and exempted from 
every species of contribution, had no other care than that of augmenting 
their fortunes. Thus, without adverting to the high estimation attached 
to the monastic life, and to the force of religion, the temporal privileges 
alone of the sacred profession influenced the inhabitants of town and 
country to rush into the cloister; for riches, as well as public esteem, 
became the reward of piety. There, sheltered from violence, and placed 
beyond the reach of want, men could reap without the trouble of sowing. 
We have few monasteries remaining which were founded either before 
or after the Tartars: almost all are monuments of that period.” —vol. v. 
pp. 461—463. 


It might also have been expected that the Mongols would 
have introduced some changes in the national manners, or at least 
in the internal administration; yet such does not appear to have 
been the case. The conquerors were first Pagans, then Maho- 
metans; so that, being despised as unbelievers, and hated as 
enemies, their usages would have little influence. over the con- 
quered. The Greeks were the only people from whom the latter 
derived anything like improvement,—the only people whom they 
were desirous of imitating. And as to the internal administration, 
the Tartars never interfered with it. 

In other respects what we have said respecting the civil dis- 
orders of Russia, preceding the invasion of the Tartars, will 
apply with equal, if not greater, justice to the period of their do- 
mination. ‘The picture is too revolting to be contemplated by 
the humane mind, and too uninteresting in itself to fix the atten- 
tion of any beholder: it is one wide waste, unenlivened by a single 
verdant spot. ‘The grand-dukes, indeed, seem to have been oc- 
casionally sensible that the evils of the country were owing to the 
division of power; some attempts were made to restore its unity, 
but unfortunately what was done by one, was undone by his suc- 
cessor. Still some progress was made, however slow, towards the 
ouly measure which could ensure independence to the country, or 
happiness to its inhabitants. Moscow in time became the ac- 
knowledged head of the other principalities, many of which, either 
by conquest, or in default of succession, were permanently incor- 
porated with it. Sometimes, too, the khans themselves augmented 
the possessions of the grand-dukes. In the reign of Vassilly the 
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Blind, autocracy made greater strides than ever, but to his son 

and successor, Ivan III., was reserved the glory of restoring it. 

This prince, who ascended the throne in 1462, succeeded by his 

valour, and still more by his prudence, not only in throwing off 

the foreign yoke, and depriving the principalities of the rights of 

sovereignty, but in raising his country to no mean rank among 

the European powers. He was the true founder of the Russian 

greatness. Become independent autocrat, the humble title of 

grand-duke was no longer suited to his dignity: he assumed that 

of Tsar in his correspondence with other potentates, but at home 

he was satisfied with the ancient designation. After a splendid 

reign of forty-three years, this great monarch transmitted the 

sceptre to his son Vassilly, who perseveringly trod in the foot- 
~~ of his father, and died in 1534. 

e now come to the reign of Ivan IV., called the Terrible by 

his own subjects, and the Tyrant by foreigners. As we consider 

;, him the most extraordinary monarch the world has ever produced, 

‘ \ andas Tittle is known of him in this country, we are sure the 

/ reader will Wot be sorry if we enter into a more detailed view of 

his character and actions. 

Ivan was but an infant at his father’s death, and he lost his 
mother, the regent, before he had attained his seventh year. The 
administration of the government was in consequence entrusted 
to a council of boyards, whose dissensions and intrigues threw the 
empire into such disorder that it was nigh becoming a prey to 
its Tartarian and Lithuanian enemies. During this state of 
anarchy, the education of the future sovereign was almost totally 
neglected : it was evidently the object of his ambitious guardians 
to remove him as much as possible from public affairs, and by 
thereby rendering him unqualified to hold the reigns of govern- 
ment, to secure the continuance of their own authority. But he 
had received from nature faculties of no ordinary kind: he soon 
perceived that both he and the nation were slaves: to a vile 
oligarchy: hence he learned to fear and to hate all who afterwards 
aspired to a participation of the sovereign power. His natural 
disposition was cruel: to torture or kill domestic animals, and 
to ride over women and old men, were his favourite amusements— 
amusements in which he was encouraged by those whose duty it 

|| was to restrain his vicious propensities. Hence was laid the 
foundation of a tyranny which was afterwards to astonish all 
| Europe. The first effects of it were experienced by one who had 
\ helped to foster it, and who had therefore little commiseration 
from the people. This was Prince Shuisky, president of the 
council. Ivan was no more than thirteen years of age when he 
resolved to inflict summary vengeance on this object of general 
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execration: the unfortunate wretch, on a signal from the young 
prince, was dragged out into the street, and worried alive by dogs 
im open daylight. In 1546, Ivan having reached his eighteenth 
year, was crowned Tsar of all the Russias,—a title thenceforward 
adopted at home, as well as in relations with foreign courts. 

In the beginning of his reign, Ivan was doubtless disposed to 
follow the natural bent of his mind towards cruelty; but the in- 
fluence of his consort, the mild and amiable Anastasia, and the 
exhortations of a monk, continued for many years to restrain the 
monster within. During this period, indeed, he seemed to have 
undergone an entire change: he was not only indefatigable in 
discharging the duties of his station, but he exhibited so many 
instances of generosity and clemency, that he was equally beloved 
and adored by his people. Victorious over its natural enemies, 
and tranquil at home, Russia looked forward to long years of 
happiness under its hopeful monarch. But if the lion was 
chained, it was not destroyed; if it slumbered, it might be sud- 
denly aroused in its anger to dart its fangs into the heart of the 
victim. The advice of an old bishop, who during the precediyg 
reign had been banished from court for his crimes, and whom 
Ivan consulted on the best means of governing his kingdom, made 
a profound impression on the mind of the T'’sar. “ If you wish 
to be truly a sovereign,” said the bishop, “ never seek a coun- 
sellor wiser than yourself: never receive advice from any man. 
Command, but never obey, and you will be a terror to the boy- 
ards. Remember that every one who is allowed to advise, ends 
by ruling his sovereign.”* Ivan kissed the old man’s hand, 
exclaiming—* My own father could not have spoken more 
wisely!” Still, so long as Anastasia lived, no change was per- 
ceptible in his conduct: he applied himself unceasingly to the 
welfare of his subjects; but, on the death of that excellent prin- 
cess in 1560, the slumbering demon arose in all the terror of his 
might. 

Ivan commenced by banishing his prudent counsellors, and 
substituting in their place those who were likely to prove most 
submissive to his will. His vengeance fell on all his former asso- 
ciates. The partizans of the late ministry were everywhere 
hunted out: some were put to death, others imprisoned or 
banished. One prince was stabbed by the Tsar’s own hand, 
because he dared to reproach a new favourite; another was 
poignarded in the church, because he would not join in the lasci- 
vious diversions of the court. A higher victim was denounced, 


* This is said to have been the advice given by the dying Cardinal Mazarin to the 
young Lewis XIV. 
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Prince Andrew Kurbsky, who, both in the cabinet and the field, 
had rendered signal services to the emperor; but, having received 
some intimation of the fate which awaited him, he fled into 
Lithuania, and joined himself with the great foe of Russia, 
Sigismund King of Poland. Not satisfied with becoming a 
traitor, he sent by a confidential servant an insulting letter to his 
former master. The messenger had courage to appear before 
Ivan, who, on learning from whence he came, struck him across 
the legs with an iron rod which he generally carried in his hand. 
The blood issued from the wound, while the Tsar, with an un- 
moved countenance, and leaning on his rod, perused the letter. 
It certainly did not spare the majesty of the autocrat: it accused 
him of shedding the blood of Israel’s elders, even in the temples 
of the Highest, and of innumerable other crimes: it threatened 
him with the tribunal before which he must one day appear to 
answer the spirits of the murdered; it enumerated the services of 
the writer, whose face, it concluded by saying, he would never see 
again in this life. The Tsar, who prided himself on his literary 
acquirements, and who wrote most of his letters with his own 
hand, condescended to send areply to his rebellious subject,— 
a reply so extraordinary, and so characteristic of the writer, that 
we make a few extracts from it. 


** In the name of the All-powerful God, the master of our being and 
actions, by whom kings reign and the mighty speak, the humble and 
Christian-like answer to the Russian ex-boyard, our counsellor and 
voyvod, Prince Andrew Kurbsky.—Why, thou wretch, dost thou de- 
stroy thy traitor-soul in saving by flight thy worthless body? If thou 
art truly just and virtuous, why not die by thy master’s hand, and 
thereby obtain the martyr’s crown? What is life? What are worldly 
riches and honours? Vanity! ashadow! Happy is he to whom death 
brings salvation !”’ 

After attempting to answer some of the accusations of Kurbsky, 
it continues : 


‘* What thou sayest of my pretended cruelties, is an impudent lie: I 
do not destroy the elders of Israel; nor do I stain with their blood the 
Lord's temples: the peaceful and the righteous live securely in my ser- 
vice. I am severe against traitors only; but who ever spared them? 
Did not Constantine the Great sacrifice bis own son ?’’—‘ I am not a 
child: I have need indeed of God's grace, of the protection of the Holy 
Virgin, and all the saints; but I want no advice from men. Glory to 
the Most High! Russia prospers; my boyards live in peace and con- 
cord: it is only your friends, your counsellors, that invent mischief in 
darkness. Thou threatenest me with the judgment of Christ in the 
other world: dost thou then believe that the divine power does not also 
regulate things here below? Manichean heresy! According to you, God 
reigus in heaven, Satan in hell, and men on earth. Allerror! falsehood ! 
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The power of God is everywhere, both in this life and-the next. Thou 
tellest me that I shall never again see thy Ethiop face: heavens! what 
a misfortune! Thou surroundest the throne of the Highest with those 
whom I have put to death :—a new heresy! No one, saith the apostle, 
can see God.”—* But I am silent, for Solomon forbids us to waste 
words with fools like thee.” * ; 


The disaffection of Kurbsky raised a powerful army of Poles 
against Russia, and at the instigation of Sigismund, the Tartar 
khan also invaded the southern provinces. The Tsar, now consi- 
dering all his courtiers as partizans of Kurbsky, distrusted eve 
one who approached him. In his rage he put numbers to death 
on mere suspicion; but he complained that the victims were too 
few. To increase them, and to get rid of the remonstrances of 
the clergy, which were sometimes troublesome, he adopted an 
expedient which has the merit of originality at least to recom- 
mend it.—Suddenly a report was spread that the Tsar was about 
to leave Moscow,—no man knew whither. Accordingly the 
square of the Kremlin one morning in December was covered 
with sledges, some of which were filled with gold, silver, raiment, 
images, crosses, relics, &c. While the people were staring at each 
other, out came the emperor, accompanied by his family, the offi- 
cers of his household, and a numerous retinue. He went to the 
church of the Assumption, and ordered the metropolitan to cele- 
brate mass, prayed with great fervour, and received the blessing 
of Athanasius. He held out his hand to be kissed by the sur- 
rounding nobles, mounted his sledge with great solemnity, and 
drove off, escorted by a regiment of horse. This mysterious de- 
parture alarmed the city: a month passed in great anxiety, when 
an officer arrived with two letters from the Tsar,—one addressed 
to the metropolitan, the other to the inhabitants. In the former, 
Ivan adverted to the disorders which had prevailed during his 


* We could adduce other examples, equally extraordinary, of Ivan’s correspond- 
ence. We content ourselves with a few extracts from a letter which he wrote to the 
King of Sweden, after ébtaining some successes over that monarch. To understand his 
allusion tu Queen Catherine of Sweden, it is necessary to observe, that Ivan, having 
been deceived by a false report of her husband’s death, had endeavoured to secure her 
for his harem, or perhaps for his wife.— 

“* We chastise both thee and Sweden: the righteous are sure to prosper! Deceived 
by the false report of Catherine’s being a widow, I wished indeed to gain possession of 
her, but with no other design than that of delivering her to the King of Poland, (her 
brother,) and obtaining in exchange the province of Livonia, without bloodshed. 
Whatever any of you may calumniously say, such is the truth. What care I for thy 
wife? Is she worth the undertaking of a war? Many daughters of Polish kings have 
married grooms and varlets: ask well-informed people who Svoidilo was in the time of 
Jagellon. Dost thou think I care more for King Eric?”—* Tell me ;—whose son was 
thy father? what was thy grandfather’s name? If I am wrong in believing, at this 
very day, that thou art sprung from some low-fellow or other, send me thy genealogy 
to convince me of my error,”—vol. ix. p. 274. 
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minority, and which he asserted were about to break out anew ; 
and he complained that in his attempts to secure the public 
tranquillity, by punishing the guilty, he was continually thwarted 
by Athanasius and the clergy. He had therefore abandoned the 
helm of affairs, and had left the city, to wander whithersoever 
heaven might direct him. In the other, he assured the people of 
his good-will,—that of them he had no reason to complain; and 
he concluded by bidding them a final adieu. 

This intelligence was like a thunder-bolt to the citizens: all 
were in the utmost consternation ; for experience had taught them 
that the government of one tyrant was infinitely preferable to that 
of many: besides, Ivan, like our Henry the Eighth, was by no 
means unpopular with the middling and lower classes. The 
shops were instantly shut, the tribunals of justice were closed, and 
all business was suspended. “ The Tsar has forsaken us, and we 
are undone!” burst from every mouth. “ Who will now defend 
us against the enemy? what are sheep without the shepherd?” 
All waited on the metropolitan, whom they besought to turn the 
emperor from his purpose. “ Let him punish,” cried they, “ all 
who deserve it: has he not the power of life and death? The 
state cannot remain without a head; and we will acknowledge no 
other than the one God has given us.” It was soon resolved that 
a numerous deputation of prelates and nobles should follow Ivan, 
prostrate themselves to the dust before him, and entreat him to 
return and rule thenceforward as he pleased. ‘They proceeded to 
the village of Alexandrovsky, where he then was, and pathetically 
besought him to have pity on Russia. If he despised the vanity 
of worldly greatness, he should remember that religion claimed his 
return,—that he was the first of orthodox monarchs, and that, if 
he abandoned his high duties, who would be able to maintain the 
purity of the faith? who would preserve millions of souls from 
error, and consequently from everlasting damnation ?—This was 
just what the artful Ivan expected. Unable to withstand their 
pressing entreaties, and, above all, to leave the true church a prey 
to destruction, he consented, but not without much apparent re- 
luctance, to resume his troublesome duties, provided the clergy 
engaged not to interfere when he punished those who were plot- 
ting the downfall of the state, and the destruction of himself and 
family. His magnanimity was extolled to the skies. ‘The depu- 
tation returned, and the ‘T'sar soon followed them, but so changed 
that his appearance excited universal astonishment. His counte- 
nance was dark, his eye had lost its lustre, he was beardless and 
bald,—fearful effects of the fury which raged within! He expa- 
tiated again on the crimes of the boyards, and on the duty of 
every sovereign to preserve tranquillity by precautionary nieasures. 
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Then followed some godly observations on the nothingness of this 
world, and the necessity of preparing for a better. Finally, he 
concluded his pious harangue by proposing the establishment of 
a new body-guard, to consist of a thousand men of noble birth, 
and to be called the Opritshnina, or Select Legion. This was 
instantly conceded by men who were too short-sighted to foresee 
the dreadful consequences that must result from the use of such 
an instrument in the hands of such aman. He would no longer 
inhabit the magnificent palace of his father: he erected a new one 
outside the walls of the Kremlin, and surrounded it with lefty 
bulwarks like a fortress: thither he retired, leaving to his nobles 
en the administration of justice. 

ow commences the true reign of terror. The first victims 
were Prince Shuisky and his son Peter, who, though of the royal 
race of St. Vladimir, were as illustrious for loyalty as for birth. 
Both approached the place of execution with a calm and dignified 
air. ‘The younger first offered himself to the axe, but the feelings 
of nature, which are the strongest in the purest hearts, would not 
permit the father to witness the death of his son; he insisted on 
leading the way. The axe descended, the head was severed 
from the body; and while the survivor was eagerly kissing: the 
lifeless but still venerated countenance, his own head fell with: it. 
Four other princes were beheaded, and a fifth impaled, the same 
day. Some boyards were compelled to embrace the monastic 
state; others were exiled to Kazan; and a still greater number 
were reduced to beggary by confiscation. 

In the mean time the Select Legion* was formed: it consisted, 
not of one, but of six thousand men,—not of the high-born only, 
but of the lowest and most infamous of the people. To provide 
for these satellites of tyranny, twelve thousand householders were 
driven from their habitations and possessions: all Russia became 
their prey. They plundered and oppressed their unfortunate 
countrymen with impunity; they invented accusations against 
‘men of substance, to share in the spoils of confiscation. Hence 
they became the objects of universal fear and execration—the 
best titles to favour from their master. As symbols of their occu- 
pation, he caused each to suspend from the saddle-bow a dog’s 
head and a broom: the former denoted that they worried his ene- 
mies; the latter that they swept Russia! 


* This formidable body, better known by the name of the Strelitzes, having, after an 
existence of a century and a half, ceased to answer the purposes of its institution, was 
finally put down by Peter the Great, in 1699. In our own days the Turkish sultan, 
actuated by feelings similar to those of the illusirious founder of the modern greatness of 
the rival empire, has, by a bold but sanguinary stroke of policy, succeeded in ridding 
himself of the more ancient and equally formidable power of the Janissaries, who had 
so often hurled his predecessors from their throne. 
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“* The new palace had the appearance of an impregnable fortress, yet 
the Tsar did not think it sufficiently secure: he disliked Moscow, and he 
therefore removed to Alexandrovsky, which was afterwards his ordinary 
residence, and which, from a humble village, began to expand into a 
town, with its stone churches, shops and houses. Its celebrated Church 
of Our Lady was painted outside with the most dazzling colours, en- 
riched with gold and silver; each brick had its representation of the 
cross. The Tsar inhabited an extensive palace, surrounded by a ditch and 
rampart; the officers of the court, with the other functionaries, civil and 
military, had separate houses ; the legionaries had their purticular street, 
and so also had the tradespeople. Ivan commanded that no one should 
either enter or leave the town without bis express permission; and to 
fulfil this order troops were continually patroling to the distance of three 
versts. In this threatening castle, which was surrounded by dark forests, 
the Tsar devoted the greater portion of his time to divine service, thus 
seeking to calm his troubled soul by the constant exercises of devotion. 
He even transformed his palace into a monastery, and his favourites into ~ 
monks. He gave the name of brothers to three hundred of his most de- 
praved legionaries: he himself took that of abbot. He made Prince Via- 
zemsky the treasurer, and Skuratof the sacristan. Having provided them 
all with black vestments, under which they wore splendid habits em- 
broidered with fur and gold, he composed the rule of the order, and by 
his own example inculcated its scrupulous observance. This is the de- 
scription of so singular a monastic life. At three o’clock every morning 
the Tsar, accompanied by his children and Skuratof, went to ring the 
bell for matins; soon all the brotherhood assembled in the church: ab- 
sentees were punished by a week’s imprisonment. During the service, 
which lasted until six or seven, the emperor sang, read and prayed, and 
with so much fervour, that his forehead bore marks of his prostrations 
against the ground. At eight all met again to hear mass; and at ten 
they sat down to table, except Ivan, who in a standing posture read 
aloud from some edifying book. In the repast there was no lack of good 
things ; everything, especially wine and honey, abounded to such a de- 
gree, that every day might have been taken for a festival. What re- 
mained after eating was carried to the market-place, and distributed to 
the poor. The Tsar, that is to say the abbot, dined after the rest; he 
then conversed with his favourites about religious matters; sometimes he 
slept, or perhaps he descended into the dungeons to see the torture in- 
flicted on some poor wretches. This horrible spectacle seemed to de- 
light him greatly ; he always returned from it with a countenance more 
cheerful than usual; he jested, and spoke with more than his wonted 
gaiety. At eight in the evening vespers were read, and at ten Ivan re- 
tired to his bed-chamber, where three blind men lulled him to sleep with 
tales. At midnight he arose, and began the day with prayer. me- 
times while he was in the church he listened to the reports of his minis- 
ters about public affairs; and often the most bloody orders were dictated 
at matin-song or during mass! To diversify this uniformity of life, he 
often took what he called turns; he visited monasteries, inspected the 
frontier fortresses, or pursued the wild beasts in forests and deserts : he 
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was particularly fond of bear-hunting. But in every place, and at 
moment, he was busied with public matters ; for notwithstanding their 
boasted influence in the administration, none of the boyards durst decide 
on anything without consulting him.”—vol. ix. pp. 106—109. 

From his retirement at Alexandrovsky, this precious saint con- 
tinued to send forth his terrific mandates for the destruction of 
princes and nobles. Some who dreaded his vengeance renounced 
the world; but the sanctity of the cloister was but a poor defence 
for them. They were dragged forth often to be tortured before 
the fatal blow was given. The Opritshniks, armed with long 
daggers and hatchets, went from street to street in search of vic- 
tims, who amounted to a score daily. The streets and squares 
were covered with dead bodies, which no one dared to bury; few 
indeed durst leave their houses. Philip, the new metropolitan, 
whom the emperor had forced from a desert island in the White 
Sea, was the only man who had the intrepidity to remonstrate 
with the tyrant: for this he was thrown into prison, and treated 
with great rigour. Being thus rid of an unpleasant monitor, the 
monster’s thirst for blood was no longer satisfied with that of in- 
dividuals ; to quench it-whole cities must bleed. The inhabitants 
of Torjek having one fair-day quarrelled with a few Opritshniks, 
were all declared rebels, and either tortured or drowned. 
The same bloody scenes were exhibited at Kolomna, merély be- 
cause most of the inhabitants were the dependants of an obnoxious 
noble. Many ladies were first stripped naked, and afterwards 
shot in sight of the public.* But of all his deeds of blood, none 
is so memorable, and none would be so incredible were it not 
attested by incontrovertible proofs, as the punishment of Novgo- 
rod and some of the towns in the vicinity. 

A vagabond, Peter by name, and a native of Volhynia, having 
been justly punished for his crimes by the authorities of Novgo- 
rod, resolved to be revenged on the whole city. He composed a 
letter, as if from the archbishop and the inhabitants to the King of 
Poland, offering to put themselves under the protection of that 
monarch. ‘This letter he concealed behind an image of the Vir- 
gin, in the church of St. Sophia, and then went to Moscow to 
acquaint the Tsar with the existence of the conspiracy. However 
willing Ivan might be to take instant vengeance on the inhabit- 
ants, who had long been hateful to him, he despatched a confi- 
dential servant with Peter to the place where the treasonable do- 
cument was concealed. It was soon found, and the condemnation 
of the whole city pronounced. In December, 1569, the Tsar left 


* This exposure of women was not unusual even in Moscow. When the Tsar passed 
along the streets, he often compelled the wife of an obnoxious boyard to remain ina 
position we will not describe until he and his attendants were out of sight. 
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Alexandfovsky, accompanied by his son and his favourite legion. 
On his way he exterminated the whole population of Klin, a town 
in the principality of Tver. ‘Thence he proceded to Tver, where 
his confident Skuratof secretly strangled the deposed metropolitan, 
in' the’ cell of a monastery to which that virtuous pastor had been 
exiled. 


“* This secret crime was followed by public ones, | Instead of entering 
Tver, Ivan remained during five days at a neighbouring monastery, while 
his lawless soldiers were pillaging the city: they commenced with the 
clergy, and did not leave a single house unvisited. The lighter and more 
valuable property they carried away ; what they could not remove they 
burned ; and they amused themselves in torturing, cutting to pieces, or 
hanging the people. In short, they reminded the unfortunate inhabitants 
of the terrible era of 1327, when the khan Usbeck exercised his ven- 
geance on their ancestors. The Polish prisoners of war who were 
detained in the prisons were massacred, or drowned in the Volga. Ivan 
assisted at this spectacle !”"—vol. ix. p. 183. 


Proceeding still towards Novgorod, the Tsar depopulated the 
towns, and laid waste the country to the banks of the Ilmen. On 
the second of January his advanced guard entered that devoted 
city. ‘The churches and convents were closed, and the monks 
who could not pay twenty roubles each were bound and flogged 
from morning till night. The houses of the inhabitants were 
guarded, and the owners fettered. ‘Terror seized on all; all in 
fearful expectation awaited the arrival of the monarch. 


** On the sixth of the same month Ivan halted with his troop at Go- 
roditche, a village distant two versts from Novgorod. The following 
day saw the massacre of all the monks who had not paid the redemp- 
tion tax: they were beaten to death with clubs, and their bodies trans- 
ported to their respective monasteries for interment. On the eighth, at 
the head of his legion, and accompanied by his son, he made his long ex- 
pected entry. The archbishop, with the clergy and the miraculous 
images, waited for him on the bridge. He refused to receive the accus- 
tomed benediction, and heartily cursed the prelate.*—He then ordered 
the crucifix and images to be carried into the church of St. Sophia, 
where he heard mass: he prayed with great fervour; and afterwards 
went to the episcopal palace, and sat down to dinner with his boyards. 
Suddenly he rose and raised a terrible cry! At this signal his satel- 
lites appear; they seize the archbishop, his officers and servants: the 
palace and cloisters are instantly given up to plunder. Soltikof, master 
of the court ceremonies, and Eustace, the Tsar’s confessor, ventured to 
ransack the cathedral itself; they bore away its treasures, its sacred ves- 
sels, images and bells; they also pillaged the churches attached to the 
rich monasteries. After these acts of sacrilege came the tortures of 
death, which were executed by Ivan and his son in the following man- 


* We have omitted the Tsar’s tedious address to the archbishop. 
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ner. Every day from five hundred to a thousand inhabitants were 
brought before them, and immediately massacred, tortured to death, or 
consumed by a combustible composition. Sometimes these unfortunate 
beings, were tied to sledges, by the head or feet, and dragged to the 
banks of the Volkhof—to a place where that river is never covered 
with ice. From the bridge which overhangs it whole families were 
precipitated into the water—wives with their husbands—mothers with 
their sucking children. In the mean time some soldiers, armed with 
pikes, lances and hatchets, sailed on the river, and pierced or hewed 
in pieces all who attenpted to swim on the surface. is massacre con- 
tinued five weeks, and ended by a general pillage. Ivan, followed by his 
legion, visited all the neighbouring monasteries: everywhere he removed 
the treasures from the churches, ruined the buildings, destroyed the 
horses and cattle, and burned the corn. In the same manner was Nov- 
gorod treated. The Tsar passed from street to street to watch his ruf- 
fians besieging the houses and shops: the doors were forced or the win- 
dows entered; the silks and furs were divided among the rabble; the 
hemp and hides were burned; the wax and tallow cast into the river. 
Detachments of these robbers were sent into the domains of Novgorod 
to pillage and murder, without examination or respect of persons.”— 
vol. ix. pp. 185—187. 


At length Ivan condescended to pardon all who remained alive. 
He ordered them to assemble: they appeared, pale and ghastly, 
like spectres rather than living beings, so worn out were’ they with 


terror and despair. He spoke to them with mildness; desired 
them to pray that heaven would grant him a long and happy 
reign; and, finally, bade them a most gracious adieu! He quitted 
the city, after transmitting his immense booty to Moscow, and. pro- 
ceeded to Pskof. In the executions at Novgorod and in the en- 
virons, the number of victims is estimated at sixty thousand! ‘The 
surviving inhabitants were in a state approaching to delitiam:- they 
had seen enough of life, which indeed they were not long doomed 
to support, for pestilence and famine destroyed most of those 
whom the monarch’s tender mercies had spared. ‘The city was a 
desert; it was one vast cemetery. — 

Pskof was to have shared the same fate as Novgorod; but for™ 
once the tyrant sutfered humanity to plead for the submissive in- 
habitants. ‘The houses of the rich were, indeed, plundered, but 
no lives were taken. The Archbishop of Novgorod, and other 
prisoners, he forced along with him to his monastery of Alexan- 
drovsky. ‘There all were closely confined in the dungeons until 
the pious abbot could find time to pronounce their doom: 

hough we are well nigh sickened with describing such horri- 

ble scenes, we will present the reader with another, because it 
exhibits the character of Ivan in a fuller light than the preceding. 
It is the execution of the prisoners just mentioned, as well as of 
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many others—some hitherto: the favourites of the Tsar, but now 
suspected—whom he had caused to be arrested. We are sure the 
following picture is without a parallel in the annals of tyranny :— 
“ On July 25th eighteen gibbets were erected in the market-place of 
Moscow ; instruments of torture were displayed ; an enormous fire was 
made, over which was suspended an immense copper cauldron. Seeing 
those frightful preparations, the Moscovites were persuaded that their 
last hour was at hand—that the Tsar was about to annihilate the ca- 
ita) and exterminate its inhabitants. Terrified oyt of their senses they 
y and conceal themselves, leaving their shops open, their merchandize 
and money exposed. Immediately the streets are deserted; no one is 
seen except a troop of Opritshniks ranged in profound silence around 
the gibbets and the blazing fire. Suddenly the air resounds with the 
beating of drums; the Tsar is seen on horseback, with his eldest son, 
the beloved object of his affections. He is also accompanied by his 
boyards, princes and devoted legion, who marched along in perfect 
order. After these came the condemned, in number exceeding three 
hundred, who resembled spectres ; they were bruised, torn, bloody, and 
scarcely able to crawl along. On arriving at the foot of the gallows the 
Tsar looks around him: he is surprised to find that no spectators are 
present, and he commands his legionaries to collect the inhabitants in 
the same place. He becomes impatient at their dilatoriness, and runs 
himself to call the Moscovites to the treat which he had prepared for 
them ; at the same time he assures them of his perfect good will towards 
them. None dared to disobey : immediately Banat from their hiding- 
places, and with trembling steps hastened to the scene of execution, which 
was instantly crowded; the walls and roofs also were covered with spec- 
tators. Then the Tsar cried aloud—‘ People of Moscow, you are about 
to witness tortures and punishments; but I punish none but traitors. 
Tell me, is mine a righteous judgment ?’ The air is instantly filled with 
acclamations, ‘ Long live the Tsar, our lord and master! May his ene- 
mies perish!’ Ivan separated from the crowd of victims one hundred and 
twenty, to whom, as less guilty, he granted life. The secretary to the 
privy council then read the names of the rest from a long roll of parch- 
ment which he held in his hand. Viskovaty was first made to advance, 
to whom the emperor read these words: ‘ John Mikhailof, confiden- 
tial ex-counsellor of the Tsar! you have served me disloyally, and 
have written to King Sigismund, offering to put him in possession of 
Novgorod: this is your first crime!’ The Tsar then struck him on the 
head with a whip, and continued—‘ The second crime is not quite so 
heinous: ungrateful and perfidious man, you have written to the sultan, 
encouraging him to seize on Astrakhan and Kazan.’ Two blows follow. 
‘ You have also invited the Khan of Tauris to invade Russia; this is 
your third crime!’ Here Viskovaty, in a modest but firm voice, replied, 
lifting his eyes to heaven, ‘ I take the Teacher of hearts to witness— 
he who knows the most secret thought—that I have faithfully served my 
sovereign and country. All that I have heard is a tissue of infamous 
calumnies; but to defend myself is vain, for my earthly judge is deaf to 
the voice of pity; he who reigns in heaven knows my innocence; and 
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you also, Sire, will one day acknowledge it before the throne of the 
Almighty.’ The assassins rush on him to stop his mouth; they hang him 
up by the feet, and cut him to pieces: Skuratof first began the execution, 
by dismounting and cutting off the martyr’s ear. 

“* The second victim was the treasurer Funikof, the friend of Visko- 
vaty, and accused with as little foundation of the same treasons. ‘ For 
the last time,’ said he to Ivan ‘I salute thee on earth; God grant 
thee in the next world a meet reward for thy cruelties!’ Over this 
wretch is alternately poured boiling and freezing water: he expires in 
horrible sufferings. ‘The rest had their throats cut, or were hung and 
cut in pieces. The Tsar himself on horseback, and with the utmost 
coolness, pierced one old man witha lance. In four hours about two 
hundred were thus butchered !”—vol. ix. pp. 197—199. 


Amid such scenes—the bare description of which must make 
the most callous shudder, when all the refinements of_ ingenious 
cruelty were added to render death more terrible¢lvan forgot L 
neither his devotions nor his diversions. His palace alternately 
resounded with praying and carousing. For his pastime bears were 
brought from Novgorod. When from his window he perceived a 
group of citizens collected, he let slip two or three of these fero- 
cious animals; and bis delight on beholding the flight of the ter- 
rified creatures, and especially on hearing the cries of the victims, 
was unbounded: his bursts of laughter were loud and long con- 
tinued. ‘To console those who were maimed for life, he would 
sometimes send each of them a small piece of gold.. Another of 
his chief'amusements was in the company of jesters, whose duty 
it was to divert him, especially before and after the executions ; 
but they often paid dear for an unseasonable joke. 

* Among these none was more distinguished than Prince Gvosdef, 
who held a high rank at court. ‘The Tsar being one day dissatisfied with 
a jest, poured over his head the boiling contents of a soup-basin: the 
agonized wretch prepared to retreat from table, but the tyrant struck 
him with a knife, and he fell senseless, and weltering in his blood. Dr. 
Arnolph was instantly called. ‘ Save my good servant,’ cried the Tsar ; 
‘ I have jested with him a little too hard!’ ‘ So hard,’ replied the other, 
‘ that only God and your majesty can restore him to life: he no longer 
breathes!’ Ivan expressed his contempt, called the deceased favourite a 
dog, and continued his amusement. 

** Another day while he sat at table, the voyvod of Staritza, Boris 
Titof, appeared, bowed to the ground, and saluted him after the cus- 
tomary manner. ‘ God save thee, my dear voyvod!’ said he; ‘ thou 
deservest a proof of my favour.’ He seized a knife, and cut off an ear ! 
Without showing the least sense of pain, or the slightest change of 
countenance, Titof thanked the Tsar for his gracious favour, and wished 
him a happy reign.” 

But we are completely disgusted with detailing such unequal- 
led cruelties. ‘That they should be submitted to without a mur- 
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mur, nay often with resignation by the victims themselves, may 
seem incredible, yet nothing is more true. “ It is the will of God 
and the Tsar!” was the only exclamation when any new execution 
was ordered. This blasphemous association of names only proves 
to what a height the doctrine of passive unresisting obedience was 
carried in Russia. When, on mere suspicion, the monster ordered 
a man of rank to be impaled, the latter, in the midst of his dread- 
ful sufferings, which continued twenty-four hours, never ceased to 
exclaim, “‘ God save the Tsar!” To use their own metaphor, the 
Russians were indeed sheep, who considered it impious to repine 
when their shepherd delivered them into the hands of the butcher. 
Nor was their future prospect much more cheering than the pre- 
sent; the T’sarevitch promised to inherit with the dignity, the cru- 
elty also of the father; but heaven in mercy willed otherwise. 
The young prince had one good quality—courage, (he might 
have had many, had his earlier years been passed in any other 
place than his father’s court,) and he longed to prove it on the 
enemies of his country. On one occasion he requested the em- 
peror to entrust him with a few troops, that Pskof, which was 
then besieged by the Poles, might be relieved. 


- * This laudable proposal excited the wrath of Ivan. ‘ Rebel, thou 
wishest to dethrone me in eoncert with the boyards!’ He raises his arm 
against his son: Boris Godunof vainly endeavours to prevent him: with 
his iron-rod he inflicts several wounds, and at length a violent blow on 
the head lays the Tsarevitch at his feet, bathed in blood. This sight in- 
stanitly calms his fury. Terrified, pale, trembling, he exclaims in deep 
despair—‘ Wretch, | have slain my son!’ In the agony of his grief he 
throws himself on the young prince : he embraces his son, and endea- 
vours to stop the blood which flows from a deep wound : he calls aloud 
on bis surgeons; implores mercy from God, and pardon from his son ! 
But divine justice has accomplished its decree! Kissing the hand of his 
father, and exhibiting the tenderest proofs of love and pity, he exhorted 
the latter not to give way to despair: ‘I die an obedient son and a faith- 
ful subject !’ and he accordingly expired, four days after receiving his 
death-blow, in the horrible retirement of Alexandrovsky.”—vol. ix. 
pp. 445, 446. 


It would be a libel on the moral justice of God, to suppose 
that this tyrant, in comparison with whom Caligula and a 
sink into insignificance, escaped punishment even in this world. 
So touched was he by “ the worm that never dies,” and by the 
awful representations of an alarmed fancy, that he often rose in 
the middle of the night, threw himself on the floor, raised the 
most frightful cries, and ceased only when nature had wholly ex- 
hausted herself. At one time he intimated his intention of 
retiring to a monastery, when, strange to say! his very subjects,— 
not merely from attachment to his person, but from fear of his 
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‘vengeance,—unanimously besought him not to abandon them, 
but to support still longer the burden of public affairs. 

At length approached the too protracted term of the monster’s 
life. In the winter of 1580 he began visibly to decline: in 
March he was seized with a dangerous illness. According to the 
superstitious spirit of the times, it is said that some astrologers 
predicted his approaching end, and that the Tsar threatened to 
roast them alive if they suffered a word of that prediction to eseape 
their lips. From that mysterious admixture of good which is not 
wanting in the worst of hearts, Ivan on his death-bed did not 
forget the duties of a sovereign. He.made some judicious regu- 
lations for the government of his dominions after his decease; 
appointed experienced counsellors to his son Feodor; recom- 
mended the preservation of peace, and a diminution of taxes in 
the then exhausted state of the country; and ordered the libera- 
tion of all prisoners not confined for capital offences. Hence it 
might be inferred that, being about-to appear before a tribunal more 
terrible than his own, he wished-to make all possible atonement 
for his past wickedness. No! this world alone occupied him. 
He insisted one day on being carried in his arm-chair to the 
apartment which contained his treasures, that he might feast his 
eyes with once more beholding them. To Mr. Horsey, an Eng- 
lishman, who accompanied him, he entered into a learned disquisi- 
tion on the various qualities of diamonds and jewels, and by what 
marks their respective value might be ascertained. But bad as 
is this view of the picture, a more awful and revolting one re- 
mains. We are told that when, about two days before his death, 
his daughter-in-law approached his bed-side, to alleviate his pains 
by her attentions, she was compelled to retreat with horror,—he 
attempted her chastity! 


** The strength of the Tsar declined more rapidly than ever, and in 
the delirium of his fever his senses wandered. As he lay without con- 
sciousness, he frequently called loudly on his murdered son, whom in 
imagination he saw, and to whom he spoke with tenderness. But on 
the seventeenth of March he was somewhat better by the application of 
a warm bath. The day following, if we may believe Horsey, he said to 
Belsky: ‘Go, and order those impostors the astrologers to be put to 
death. According to them this is my dying day, and yet I feel stronger 
and better.’ ‘ Wait,’ replied the intended victims, ‘ the day is not yet 
past, A second bath was prepared, in which he remained about three 
hours: he then went to bed, and reposed a little. Soon, however, he 
rises, ealls for the chess-board, and while seated on the bed in his 
night-gown, preparing the pieces to play with Belsky, suddenly he 
falls backward, and closes his eyes for ever !’’—vol. ix. p. 554. 


Thus ended the life of one whom we have characterised— 
N@Q 
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how justly let the reader now determine—as the most extraor- 
dinary monarch the world has ever produced: he is assuredly 
without a parallel. Like Caligula and Nero, indeed, his early 
reign was not only blameless, but auspicious: he was for some 
years a model for sovereigns; but neither of those monsters 
equalled him in the number of victims sacr iticed,—in magnificence 
of crime; neither possessed his boundless influence over his sub- 
jects; neither associated the same constant observance of reli- 
gious ceremonies with the perpetration of deeds which none but 
an incarnate demon could have conceived; and neither came to a 
natural end. Karamsin compares him with Louis XI. of F rance, 
but we do not consider the comparison a happy one. In cruelty 
the French tyrant must yield the palm to his Russian brother ; 
and it is certain that while Louis ridiculed—most probably dis- 
believed—the religion of which he was so apparent a devotee, 
Ivaa treated with sincere reverence the one he professed and 
firmly admitted to be true. Nor do we think the former was 
equally licentious with the latter. Not only did Ivan indulge in 
open sensuality with the young and beautiful victims of his ‘lust, 
but he married seven times, (a monstrous crime in Russia,) and 
was a suitor to our Elizabeth for his eighth wife after he was 
seized with his last illness.* 

In his public conduct Ivan ceased to be fortunate when he 
ceased to be virtuous. ‘Twice was Russia invaded by the Tartars, 
who on one occasion laid Moscow in ashes; on both, the Tsar, 
instead of displaying the bravery of his early reign, fled before 
the enemy, and left his generals to defend the country as well as 
they could. Nor was he more successful in his Polish wars; 
yet, owing to the dissensions of his enemies rather than the valour 
of his troops, he contrived not only to maintain the integrity of 
his states, but to add to their extent. In his reign Siberia became 
part of the empire: it was conquered for him,—not by his regular 
troops, but by a handful of Cossacks and professed banditti. 

We are afraid our readers wili think that we have devoted 


* “ Habet, ut aiunt, in gynaceo suo 50 virgines, ex illustri familia oriundas, atque 
Livonia abductas, quas secum, quo se confert, ducit, iis loco uxoris, cum ipse uxoratus 
non sit, wtens.” Again: “ Au mois de Juillet, 1568, 4 minuit, les favoris du prince, 
Viazemsky, Skuratof, Griaznvi, a Ja téte de la legion des élus, enfoncent les maisons 
d’un grand nombre de seigneurs, de negocians, enlévent les femmes connues par leur 
beauté, et les conduisent hors de la ville. Au lever du soleil, ils sont rejoints par le 
Tsar en personne, escorté de mille satellites. On se met en route: a la premiere 
couchée on lui presente les femmes, parmi lesquelles il en choisit quelques unes, aban- 
dcnnant les autres a ses favoris. Ensuite il fait avec eux le tour des murs de Moscow, 
brulant les metairies des boyards disgraciés, mettant 4 mort leurs fidéles serviteurs, 
exterminant jusqu’ aux bestiaux, surtout dans les villages de Kolomna qui appartenaient 
au grand ecuyer Feodorof: rentré dans Moscow, il fit reconduire chez elles les femmes 
enlevées, dont plusieurs moururent de honte et de douleur.” 
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too large a space to the reign of Ivan IV. Our. excuse- must 
be found in our wish to advert to none but the more novel 
and striking events of Russian history; and we are sure that, 
after St. Vladimir, that reign is the only one recorded in the vo- 
lumes before us possessing much interest. The dryness of the 
earlier Russian annals, even to natives, is proverbial. 

The reign of the feeble Feodor, who died in 1598, contains 
nothing to arrest the attention. That of his successor Boris 
Godunof (with which Mr. Karasmin breaks off) is remarkable 
only for the extraordinary imposture of the monk Dmitri (De- 
metrius), who, after a short-lived triumph, was assassinated on the 
throne he had usurped. As an outline of these events (and we 
could give no more) is to be found in Tooke, we will now hasten 
to the conclusion of our remarks. 

We have thus glanced over the widely-extended period embraced 
by Mr. Karamsin; we will now advert, with as much brevity as 
possible, to such peculiarities in the national manners and charac- 
ter as we could not well notice in the preceding pages. 

The ancient habitations of the country were of wood (as they 
are at this day) and of very small dimensions. The upper was 
the only inhabited portion, the ascent to which was by stairs 
outside the building. Round each apartment benches were 
fastened in the wall, and these served both as seats and beds, ex- 
cept in winter, when a couch of skins was spread on the floor. 
‘The men occupied the apartments near the entrance; the women 
those in the interior, which were inaccessible to strangers. The 
greatest proof of confidence one Russian could show to another, 
was to permit his wife to be seen. The favoured friend might 
even be allowed to kiss her, but woe to him if he ventured to 
touch her further, or neglected to keep his arms suspended at his 
sides. 

In this close imprisonment, women had no authority within 
their dwellings: they were in all things the submissive slaves of 
their husbands, whese duty it was to visit them with corporal 
punishment whenever they deviated from their accustomed sphere. 
In such a state of things love could not be expected to exist, es- 
pecially as no intercourse was allowed among unmarried persons, 
and no man knew anything of his future wife before he met her 
at the foot of the altar. Marriage contracts were sometimes made 
by the parents of the parties, but oftener, perhaps, through the 
interference of certain old women, whose sole profession consisted 
in providing young people with partners. These old women 
always warranted the chastity of their fair clients; and if in this 
respect they deceived the young bridegroom, they not only lost 
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the recompense to which they were entitled, but received no small 
number of curses and blows. 

But human nature is every where the same: where tyranny 
and restraint prevail, intrigue will always be busy. In all coun- 
tries “ Love laughs at locksmiths,” and though the Russian ladies 
were scarcely ever permitted to cross the domestic threshold— 
were forbidden even to appear at church—they sometimes con- 
trived to elude the vigilance of parents and husbands, and meet 
their gallants. Chastity is not to be preserved by bolts and bars, 
nor will it always subsist under unreasonable coercion. 

If pecuniary fines availed where one man slew another, they had 
little efficacy in cases where women occasioned the death of their 
husbands. For such a crime, the punishment could not be too 
horrible: the culprit was buried alive, in a perpendicular position, 
but so that the head was left uncovered, and there she was left 
to perish by hunger and cold. 

The authority of parents over their children was as boundless 
as that of husbands over wives and of masters over slaves. A pa- 
rent could even sell his child. 

The funerals of the Russians strikingly resembled those of the 
wild Irish. The corpse was surrounded by women who were 
hired to weep and howl. “ Why didst thou die? Why hast 
thou left thy beautiful wife, and hopeful children? Wast thou 
not rich and respected? Oh, why didst thou die?” were the 
usual exclamations on such occasions. 

We have before observed, that the morals of the Russians were 
sufficiently lax. To this we may add, that they were of all nations 
the most lazy. ‘Their days were passed in lounging about the 
public squares, or in carousing at the wine-shops. It would be 
difficult to say whether they were more remarkable for laziness or 
filth. 

In such a state of society, the intellect was not likely to im- 
prove, any more than the morals, Yet Russia had always its 
warlike songs, which were the unfailimg amusement of the people 
at their entertainments, and especially during the long winter- 
evenings. Some of these were of considerable length. The 
most ancient ones have all disappeared except The Expedition of 
Igor, a poem of the twelfth century. We have already mentioned 
this poem, and characterised it in the Sketch of Russian Litera- 
ture which will be found in our first volume, (p. 605,) but as it 
holds a very high place in the estimation of the -Russians, we 
think that circumstance as well as its antiquity will justify our 
giving a brief analysis of it. We are indebted to Mr. Karamsin 
for our extracts. 
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“ Igor, Prince of Novgorod-Seversky, is ambitious of glory: he be- 
seeches his guard to march with him against the Polovtses. ‘I will 
break my lance in distant deserts: there my ashes shall remain if I can- 
not dip my helmet in the Don, and quench my thirst with its waters.’ ” 


Many warriors assemble; the neighing of horses is heard 
beyond the Sula; the voice of glory resounds in Kief; the blast 
of the trumpet rouses Novgorod, and at Pontivle the standards 
float in the wind. Igor is waiting for his beloved brother Vse- 
volod, who soon arrives at the head of his troops, “ like wolves 
eager for the carnage.” Igor places his foot in the golden 
stirrup; he perceives the thick darkness before him; the heavens 
portend terrible storms; the wild beasts howl in their caverns; 
birds of prey soar above the soldiers, whose ruin is presaged by 
the eagles’ ery; and the foxes raise their shrill voice on seeing 
the shining shields of the Russians. The battle commences; the 
barbarian legions are routed; their virgins now belong to the 
warriors of Igor, who acquire immense booty in gold and costly 
stuffs; the clothes and ornaments of the Polovtses fill up the 
marshes, and serve as a bridge to the victorious army. Igor is 
satisfied with a banner taken from the enemy. 

But a new army soon arrives from the south, and Igor must 
contend for another victory. The contest continues two days, 
and on the morning of the third, the Russian standards are 
lowered to the enemy, “ because no blood remains to be shed.” 
All is consternation when Igor is dragged away captive. “ On 
the borders of the Blue Sea are heard the songs of the virgins, 
(Polovtses,) who strike together the pieces of gold taken from the 
Russians.” 

The author of the poem here addresses the more renowned 
Russian princes, whom he urges to speedy vengeance on the 
Polovtses. ‘To Vsevolod III. he says:—* Thou canst dry up 
the Volga by the oars of thy numerous boats; or drain the Don 
with the helmets of thy warriors.” To Rurik and David: “ Your 
shining helmets have often been dyed with blood: your heroes 
are furious as wild bulls when wounded by red-hot iron.” ‘To 
Yaroslaf, whom he terms the wise: “ From thy golden throne, 
thou defendest the Krapack mountains by thine iron-clad legions: 
thou canst close the gates of the Danube, open the way of Kief, 
and send thy arrows ito the remotest regions.” 


The poet next bemoans the death of a prince of Polotsk, who 
had been killed by the Lithuanians: 


“ O prince! birds of prey have covered thy soldiers with their wings, 
and savage beasts drunk the blood of thy warriors. As for thee, thou 


hast suffered thy jewel-soul to escape through thy golden collar from thy 
manly body.” 
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Allusion is then made to the civil wars, and above all to the 
battle between Yaroslaf and the Prince of Polotsk : 


“ The banks of the Niemen are covered with heads as numerous as 
sheaves in autumn; and like the descending flails, the swords separate 
warriors’ souls from their mortal covering. Oh mournful times! Why 
could not the great Vladimir remain on the mountains of Kief?” (that 
is, why was he not immortal ?) 


In the mean time the wife of Igor is mourning her absent 
lord. From the ramparts of Pontivle she casts her eyes over the 
plain, and exclaims :— 


“ Cruel winds, why have ye borne on your wings the light arrows of 
the khan against the warriors of my love? Had ye not enough to do 
in swelling the waves of the Blue Sea, to bear along the Russian ships ! 
Great Dnieper! thou hast removed huge rocks to open thyself a passage 
into the country of the Polovtses; thou hast borne the vessels of Sviat- 
oslaf to the camp of Kobiak : bear back to me also the beloved of my 
heart, so that I may not every morning compel thy waters to carry him 
the tribute of my tears. Bright sun! thou favourest mortals with thy 
light and heat ; but why have thy burning rays consumed in the wilder- 
ness the legions of my well-beloved ?” 


But Igor is at liberty; he has eluded his guards, and on a fly- 
ing courser he is approaching his country. For his subsistence 
he kills swans and geese. His horse at length falls down from 
fatigue: he embarks on the river Donetz, to which the poet gives 
speech. 


“¢ Great Igor, what must now be the fury of Khan Kontshak, and 
the rejoicing of thy dear comrades!’ ‘ Donetz,’ replies the prince, 
‘how proud thou must be to bear Igor on thy waters, and to prepare 
for him a grassy couch on thy silver banks! Thou surroundest me 
with thy refreshing vapours when I repose under the shade of the trees 
on thy bank. The wild-fowl that swim on thy surface are my pro- 
tectors and guards.’ ” 


Igor soon rejoins his disconsolate wife. 

This poem must be allowed to be far from destitute of the 
imagery and allusions which may be supposed to abound in a 
barbarous region. In this respect it is superior to most compo- 
sitions of the period: it is certainly not below the most cele- 
brated Sagas of Scandinavia. 

To conclude: we anticipate that an opportunity will shortly 
occur of resuming the subject of Russian history, and of enabling 
us to trace the gigantic progress of this great empire, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century to the present time. 
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Art. VII.—Essai sur [histoire de la Philosophie en France, au 
XIXeme Siecle. Par M. P. Damiron. 8vo. Paris. 1828. 


THERE are many circumstances which make this book curious; 
the body of opinions it contains—the mode in which they are 
developed—but, above all, the secret which it divulges, of the 
rapid strides which the German school of rationalism is making 
in France. M. Damiron has ranged the various authors, whose 
opinions he has analysed, under three schools ;—the Sensualistic, 
the Theological, and the Eclectic. Under the first of these are 
placed the disciples of Locke and Condillac, and the reader will 
find the opinions of Cabanis, Destutt Tracy, Volney, Laromi- 
guiere, and Azais, briefly, though clearly stated. Under the 
second school, we have the theological philosophy of Comte 
Joseph de Maistre, a man of profound and original views, and of 
MM. de Lamennais, de Bonald, and Baron d’Eckstein. Under 
the third school come M. Cousin, Berard, Virey, Keratry, Massias, 
De Gerando, Royer-Collard, Joutfroy,&c. ‘They who are suffi- 
ciently conversant with the literature of France will observe, that 
the various persons enumerated and classified by M. Damiron, 
were probably not aware that they entertained opinions in com- 
mon with others to such a degree, as to bring them under the 
banners of any sect. We here find physiologists and metaphy- 
sicians, speculators in physics and on mind, amicably seated side 
by side. Still, however, M. Damiron has done good service, by 
pointing out the leading ideas of these various speculators, and 
classifying them by their tendency. It is clear, though perhaps 
at first sight not apparent, that an anatomist like Berard, employed 
all his lifetime in the dissecting room, may have come to conclu- 
sions on the immateriality of the vital principle, which give the 
support of analogy to those who have arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion by a totally different road as to the immateriality of the soul. 
It is by the tendency of their speculations that M. Damiron has 
classed the various authors, although many of them cannot be 
called metaphysicians in the strictest sense of that word. 

There is one part of M. Damiron’s work which no doubt will 
excite attention in France, namely, his account of the Theological 
school. It contains a “ rational” view of Catholicism, and shows 
that the dogmas of this religion, when taken as the data of a phi- 
losophical system, lead in politics to absolute despotism. 

“ In general human nature is not good—it has need of coercion. 
If the chiefs who govern us do not reign according to this prin- 
ciple, it is to be feared that disorder and anarchy will ensue. It 
requires a master to constrain, to subject and force it to fulfil the 
conditions of its destiny: ‘ Elle se perdrait par la liberté; car 
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certainement elle ne l’employerait pas dans un but d’expiation, et 
n’en userait pas pour son salut.’ Rulers ought not to be consi- 
dered institutors or guardians, but judges and correctors. Human 
nature is wicked, and it is the wicked they have to do with. 
They must not yield to the people, but they must govern them 
imperially, and treat them ‘ sowverainement.’”—Introduction, p. xx. 
These are, according to M. Damiron, the principles of Catho- 
licism; and hence, he adds, the sources of the illiberal opinions of 
the theological school. On this subject we have nothing to offer 
but M. Damiron’s words, as we neither profess, nor care to exa- 
mine their truth. 

With such a heterogeneous mass of opinions, the reader will 
perceive that an analysis of the work before us would be epito- 
mising an epitome. We have preferred, therefore, taking up a 
single question, and balancing the arguments for and agaist it. 
We are informed by the author, that already the greater portion of 
metaphysicians in his native country have bowed to the philo- 
sophy of M. Cousin; nay, not only the privileged few, but even 
the people are made acquainted, through one of the most popular 
journals (the Globe) with the all-sufficient doctrine of the Abso- 
lute. In a former Number of this Journal* we presented the 
reader with a rapid sketch of the principal points of this philoso- 
phical system; we traced how it flowed from the doctrines of 
Kant, aud showed that its necessary, and inevitable, consequence 
was Pantheism. We are aware that this has been denied, and 
the idea even ridiculed by the followers of this sect. Some, say 
they, style us Atheists, others Pantheists; surely, they add, a sys- 
tem must be little understood by its revilers which at one moment 
is branded with Atheism, at another with Pantheism—no God and 
all God—in the same breath. Specious as this defence appears 
at first sight, it is not the less true that the Pantheism of the 
Rationalist is in fact Atheism ; for to suppose “ the Absolute” (as 
the jargon of that school terms the Deity) to be a force uncon- 
scious of its own existence, until it has by some extraordinary 
mode arrived at consciousness in man, is In so many words to 
assert, that Deity is on a level with Matter, one unconscious 
existence with another unconscious substance. It is true that M. 
Cousin has not gone the length of Schelling and Hegel (whom, 
however, he has copied even in his very phraseology without 
acknowledgment) in stating verbally his notions of Deity. But it 
is impossible to read his Papen Philosophiques without being 
convinced that he arrives at the conclusion, that God and Matter 
are one, and that individual existences are only parts and portions 


* See vol. i. p. 358. 
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of the Absolute, the “ Ens realissimum,” just as an. individual 
space is a portion of the infinite space. Having already examined 
these opinions at some length, we shall not trouble the reader 
with tedious repetitions; we notice them, however, to show that 
the same effect which followed the philosophy of Schelling ia 
Germany, is exhibiting itself in France—an utter indifference to 
all forms of religion. 


** Revelation is only accessible through tradition. But revelation, 
even when it is faithful, expressing as it does a vague and obscure sub- 
ject, cannot in itself be clear or precise. It wants light: true, naive, 
and inspired —full of simplicity, of grandeur, and abounding in poetry— 
everywhere it is, as it were, a popular chaunt, (chant populaire,) or 
rather a metaphysical hymn : but there is no theory, for all is sentiment.* 
Thus, traversing ages and countries, translated and retranslated, variously 
interpreted, modified in a thousand manners, oe and altered: in 
this state it reaches generations little fitted, either by position or habits 
of thought, to comprehend it ; and, far from enlightening, it serves but 
to confound their understanding, to trouble and disgust their genius.”— 
p- 391. 


No system of philosophy is entirely false; in spite, therefore, of 
the abuses of rationalism, we are of opinion that, under the husk 
of its exaggerations, it contains the nucleus of a system the most 
accordant with the phenomena of nature, and the revelation of a 
God. Deny but one proposition of the rationalist,—namely, that 
the reason must solve all difficulties which are presented to the 
mind,—and we get rid of the question how individual existences 
can exist without our supposing them to be portions of the Deity; 
that is, we get rid of Pantheism. Having once done this, much 
of the philosophy of Schelling may be admitted, not only with 
safety, but with comfort; for it towers infinitely above the sen- 
sualism of Locke, Helvetius and Condillac. It reveals to us, 
from observation of the mind itself, that there are existences 
besides our own—which mind alone perceives—which are not 
objects of sense, but nevertheless exist as surely as we ourselves 
exist. It shows that the true, the good, and the beautiful,— Deity, 
morals, and art,—are not variable notions, deductions from sensa- 
tions, but immutable ideas, and existing in every mind. ‘The phi- 
losophy of Locke annihilates all the higher feelings, and leads to 
the misery of unlimited scepticism. Admit but that all our ideas 
are derived from sensation and the reflection on our sensations, 
and we are forced with Hume to deny the existence of necessary 
connection, or cause and effect, that is, of all order; we can have 
no sensation of infinite space or time, or of substance or Deity; in 


* We have no word for the French term “ sentiment ;” it means not that of romance, 
but all that is connected with sensibility and sensation. 
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short, we can only believe in the existence of ideas and impressions, 
and these only as long as they are present. Nay, if we are con- 
sistent, we must deny our existence as being anything different 
from a sensation or an impression; for none of our senses informs 
us about the nature of the perceiving being, that is, a revelation 
of the reason. No truly logical mind can believe in Locke, with- 
out admitting Hume’s deductions from his philosophy,—without 
denying the existence of mind and matter, religion and a God. 

They who are accustomed to grapple with metaphysical notions, 
and are acquainted with the history of metaphysical opinions, will 
require no further elucidation of the above statement. They, on 
the other hand, who have not as yet embarked on this ocean of 
dark and conflicting opinions, who still possess the happiness of 
believing in the impulses of their nature, without demanding a 
reason for their faith,—they must not expect to find in the half 
dozen pages of a periodical, that which a volume could scarcely 
render intelligible. It would be a vain task, therefore, and per- | 
haps as ungrateful as vain, to endeavour to give a copious de- 
tail of the philosophy so much in vogue in Germany, and likely 
to be equally so in France. The reader, if he have sufficient 
curiosity, must consult Degerando, Buhle, Tennemann, and the 
Fragmens Philosophiques of M. Cousin. - From these he will be 
able to extract the whole of what pertains to the philosophy of 
Schelling, and it will depend upon himself if he abstract that 
which is wholesome. Although it abounds in bold thoughts and 
awful generalisations, although it may undermine revelation by 
setting up in its stead an all-sufficient reason, yet in spite of these 
grievous faults or errors capable of refutation, its whole scope 
and tendency is to elevate the mind, and to develope the moral 
part of our nature; while that of the philosophy of Locke, Con- 
dillac, and Volney especially, leave us grovelling in matter, teach 
us that the sum of morals consists in providing for the body, 
and make the ultimate object of all our duties to be the reso- 
lution of the simple question of what is pleasurable or painful 
to our organization. The distinguishing trait of the school of 
Schelling is spiritualism; that is, instead of admitting that life and 
mind, &c. are properties of matter resulting from a certain state 
of its particles,—destructible, therefore, with an alteration of that 
state,—it endeavours to prove that this world is but an assemblage 
of forces—of mind, matter, life, electricity, magnetism, &c. Now, 
in our very notion of force immortality is included; that is, we 
suppose that it has a beginning, and may, by that fiat which gave 
it existence, have an end; but it is not, in short, complex or com- 
pounded; it has not in itself the seeds of destruction. 

We have already shown, in the article before alluded to, that the 
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reason is not so much a result of our personality, as a direct revela- 
tion, and a direct proof of another and a higher world. For we have 
proved that there are certain notions, and these the sublimest in 
our nature, which are not and cannot be derived from experience; 
that these notions govern us, and that it is impossible for us to 
refuse our assent to them. ‘Take, for example, the familiar illus- 
trations of a mathematical demonstration. What have you or [ 
to do in making it a truth? We simply perceive it, and perceive 
it just as passively and irresistibly as we perceive the sun when 
our eyes are open; we feel, too, that it is not only true to us at this 
time, but that it is true to all men at all times; that is, it is true 
as the rationalists term it, ‘‘ of an absolute truth.” No experience 
ever arrives at absolute certainty, for all experience is mere in- 
duction; so far as that induction goes, we can affirm that so far 
the result is true. Absolute truths are not the effect of our will, 
or of any effort of our own: for who can say they are my truths? 
and no effort of will makes a mathematical or any other absolute 
truth more or less true. ‘They oblige the will to acknowledge 
them as truths; they are not peculiar to any individual, but be- 
long to humanity, or rather govern it—the light that enlighteneth 
all men coming into the world. So that if we say that our sen- 
sations are caused by, and are a proof of an external world, these 
absolute truths are no less evidences of a world apart, than is 
the most general of all inductions. Mathematics afford but one 
set of absolute truths; morals, and in short all science, is only 
science inasmuch as it contains some of these absolute truths. 
We have already looked at this—the psychological part of ration- 
alism; we shall, therefore, in what follows, examine the evidence 
which we derive from physiology, of the existence of forces at- 
tached to, but not resulting from, organization. _M. Damiron 
has given us an analysis of the opinions of three of the most 
eminent physiologists of France—Cabanis, Berard, and Virey— 
the first a materialist, the two latter spiritualists, in the strictest 
sense of the word; we shall examine cursorily the arguments on 
both sides. 

It is a certain fact, that in our present state of existence, the 
regular action of the nerves is a necessary condition of every sen- 
sation, perception, and idea. In all the higher animals the nerves 
alone possess sensibility; to prove it, we have but to tie or to cut 


the nerve of the leg or arm, and immediately all sensation is de- 
stroyed in the limb. 


“It is in the nerve alone that sensibility resides, and consequently all 
the moral faculties, namely, the will, the intellect, &c. Man is only a 
moral being because he is sensible ; he is sensible only because he pos- 
sesses nerve—‘ les nerfs, voila tout Thomme.’” —p. 4. 
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Such is the materialism of Cabanis—simple, clear, and ex- 
plaining a host of phenomena, as, for example, the influence of 
climate, sex, temperament, regimen, on the moral of different 
individuals; we can easily understand how the nerves may be 
affected by these external agents, and how different characters are 
thus formed. 

Admitting, in the first place, the above statement to be so far 
correct, that our sensations, nay, that the mind itself is wholly 
dependent on our organization, that a little disorder of the stomach 
will pour in an uncontrollable flood of melancholy ideas, or a 
quicker flow of blood on the brain, raise us into phrenzy ;—grant 
all this, and it proves nothing more than that the faculty is 
dependent on the organ, and not that it is the result of organiza- 
tion. The pipe into which the musician breathes, while perfect, 
will answer to its stops; injure it, alter its condition, and though 
the same hand shall touch, and the same breath shall strive 
to give it utterance, it will no longer discourse the same eloquent 
music. If our object was merely to throw the onus probandi on 
the materialist, we might fairly stop here, and beg him to prove 
how life results from organization, or thought from the brain, and 
we will venture to say that all his supposed arguments would 
amount to nothing more than the suspicion that it might be so. 
They would all go to establish a dependancy of mind on matter, 
of life on organization, but not a step to show that this connection 
was in the relation of cause and effect. They would show, what is 
admitted on all sides, that there is no faculty or force which exists 
in a separate or pure state, but that it is always conjoined to 
something else. But this is all. Magnetism, electricity, life and 
mind, are connected with, but do not originate from matter. 

If we consult our own minds, we are conscious of the existence 
of a “ force,” whick is essentially one and indivisible. This is no 
logical deduction, but a direct effect of our faculty of conscious- 
ness. This force is “ our personality,” the “ Ego,” and no man in 
his senses believes he is two, or that he is divisible. If we exa- 
mine ourselves still more strictly, we find the “ Ego” to exhibit 
properties so distinct from the properties of matter, that it would 
never occur to any but a metaphysician to confound existences 
so totally different as mind and matter. The properties of one 
are length, breadth and thickness, weight, colour and figure. 
Those of the other, thought, passion, volition. What should we 
think of any one who asserted that a thought was square, or a 
sentiment scarlet, or that a volition weighed a pound ?—surely 
that he was mad—and the grounds for our judgment are derived 
from our consciousness alone: that gives us evidence, and suffi- 
cient evidence, that mind cannot be confounded with matter. 
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The naturalist separates a stone from a plant, a plant from an 
animal, nay, separates one plant from another, and asserts that 
there are powers in the one which essentially distinguish it from 
the other. The materialist, however, while he acknowledges the 
distinction between two such similar objects as a couple of trees, 
makes no difficulty of believing that two such dissimilar exist- 
ences as mind and matter are the same at bottom. 

If it is the brain which thinks, it being a mass compounded of 
various kinds of matter, it must think in some part, as in the 
medullary substance for example, or in all its parts; it must think 
therefore in A or B, orin A, B. Now if all our thoughts, feelmgs 
and volitions are referred to our personality alone, which is one, 
how is this plurality of thinking points reconcilable with the phe- 
nomenon of our individuality? If any part of our brain thinks, 
however minute, yet that part being divisible, there must be two 
or more thinking points. 

It is said that though all our nerves have the faculty of sensa- 
tion, yet that there is but one person, one “ Ego,” because there 
is a “ nervous centre.” But how does this explain the unity of 
the Ego? what is “ this nervous centre” but concentrated nerves— 
a nomen.collectivum—a mere abstraction? It is no more an abso- 
lutely real unity than a regiment is a unity, and the one might 
serve as well as the other as an explanation. 

Not only is the fact of the unity of our faculty of consciousness 
totally inexplicable when the brain is regarded as the sole origin 
of mind, but Mr. Damiron has collected from Berard, physiolo- 
gical deductions which tend to show that that organ.is not even the 
sole and unique condition of sensibility (sentiment). 

1. The sensibility of the limbs does not always correspond with 
the state of the brain. In hemiplegia, for example, when the 
brain is as yet diseased, and the superior and intermediate parts 
are paralysed, the inferior parts may resume their sensibility from 
below upwards. Facts of this kind, when seriously meditated, 
lead to the suspicion that the theory ‘which refers the sensibility 
of parts to the brain in an absolute manner, is anything but exact ; 
for according to it, as the brain is restored to health, those parts 
nearest to its influence should more readily and more easily re- 
cover their sensibility than those more remote. Had there been 
but one centre of nervous action, such would have been the result; 
but if there were many, or at least, if this centre were not circum- 
scribed by the brain—if it extended to the spinal marrow—if it 
were subdivided into as many secondary compartments as there 
were different origins to the nerves—if these compartments, united 
by their organization, their continuity, and their functional and 
vital analogies, mutually strengthened each other—the pheno- 
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mena in question would admit of a better explanation, and partial 
palsies would be elucidated under these views, although they re- 
main unexplicable under a theory which starts with a single centre 
of nervous action. 

2. Entire classes of animals, as for example zoophytes, have no 
brain, and yet have sensation; hence there must be other tex- 
tures than the brain which serve for sensibility and other func- 
tions of life. In those classes of animals in which the brain is 
first perceptible, this organ possesses so little importance, ana- 
tomically or physiologically, that it is impossible to conceive it to 
be the absolute and sole seat of sensation; it is but a ganglion, 
like the rest, and oftener less than the rest, taking a share, and 
that a very limited one, in the general service to which it concurs. 

3. There are examples in which the trunk has been separated 
from the brain, or where the spinal marrow has been completely 
divided, and yet signs of sensation have been recognised in the 
trunk, and the parts of the spine thus separated. In certain spe- 
cies of animals, parts may be disjoined, and yet continue to live 
and present the phenomena of sensation. 

4. The brain may be altered, nay some say destroyed, and yet, 
if this take place gradually, sensation is not extinguished. 

5. The notion of making the brain the sole organ of sensation 
has arisen out of the notion that that organ is the generating 
centre of the nervous system—a notion which is daily losing 
ground. Not only is the brain not the sole centre of the sensi- 
tive faculty, but even the nerves are not the sole agents of that 
faculty; for, 

ist. The nerves present everywhere the same vital and organic 
appearances, while the sensations to which they contribute are of 
the greatest variety, and without doubt are in the ratio of the dif- 
ferent tissues which the nerves supply. 

2d. In man, as in many other animals, there are parts which 
are sensible without nerves; or are less so than others; although 
possessing many nerves; or which, without losing or gaining any- 
thing as to nerve, lose or gain as to sensibility. In animals which 
have no nerves, life and sensation exist. 

From these reasons it is clear that the organization with rela- 
tion to the “ moral” does not play the part we suppose, nor in the 
way we suppose. These considerations led Berard to assert the 
existence of a hyperphysical power. 





“ The soul,’’ says this excellent physiologist, “ is one, indivisible, im- 
material. United to body it can only unite itself to it as soul, and not 
according to the laws which unite one piece of matter to another. It is 
not in juxta-position with the organ, nor is it interposed, nor ‘ intercalée’ 
(infiltrated?) ; it is simply present: it feels, it lends and it receives 
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activity: it is united in its exercise to its organ by certain physiological 
and vital conditions, without which it could not develope its faculties ; 
but it does not owe these faculties to the organ: it is a force in har- 
mony and energy with other forces which also have their functions and 
properties in the organism.”—Damiron, p. 210. 


Such are the conclusions to which one of the most eminent phy- 
siologists of the nineteenth century has arrived with regard to the 
thinking principle; and if it be considered that this has been done 
by a pupil of Bichat, and a native of a country as yet remarkable 
for its materialistic philosophy, we cannot but gladly acknowledge 
that the commencement of a better era is at hand. M. Virey, a 
man well known as an eminent physiologist, was one of the first 
who tried to bring back his countrymen to a more vigorous and 
wholesome, a more enlarged and consolatory philosophy than the 
sensualism of Locke. He also has in his work— De la puissance 
Vitale—arrived at the conclusion of the existence of a hyper- 
physical power which animates matter. Instead of regarding this 
world as an assemblage of bodies capable of taking on life of 
themselves, he regards it as a vast whole, of which the parts are 
united, vivified and put into action by a power, primitive and 
one, whose source is an All-wise, All-good and Allmighty God. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into a detailed examina- 

tion of this system; we shall present the reader with a few argu- 
ments drawn from memory, (for M. Damiron’s meagre analysis 
leaves us no other alternative,) to prove the existence of a hyper- 
physical force. This is the main question; for if nothing but 
matter exist, if there be no witness in us of an immaterial world, 
then let us not think, for thought will be sorrow. Away with con- 
solation! for who shall console the wretch who has measured life, 
from the cradle to the grave, by moments of successive anguish. 
Let the parent despair, and the husband, and the friend; for the 
rude shocks of this world will leave them nothing but the horrors 
of memory without hope. The grave will, indeed, have a victory, 
and death a sting; dust will not repose with dust; but thought 
and affection, all that guides, and all that cheers us, will sink for 
ever into the tomb. 
__ If, however, there be reasons to believe that the principle of life 
1s only connected with matter, the evidence of consciousness will 
be supported in the belief of an immaterial thinking principle, 
and philosophy, at the end of nearly twenty centuries, will at 
length have perceived a glimmering of that awful revelation—a 
re assertion of a distinct principle of life—* I am the light and 
the life.” 

It must be remembered in the first place, that the question of the 
existence of a vital principle, separate from, but connected with, 
matter, does not admit of demonstration. This principle has 
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never been, nor can it ever be, made visible or tangible, or become 
the object of-any sense. But a legitimate induction allows us 
here, as in other sciences, (to use the words of Newton,) “ to pass 
from the complex to the simple, from movements to the forces 
which produce them.” 

In comparing the laws of living matter with those of dead, we 
perceive— 

1. Thatif the living principle be an essential property of matter, 
it would follow that this property would increase with the quantity 
of matter. This, however, is not the fact. Nature nowhere 
manifests more life and energy than in its minutest productions; 
the insect with its instincts has more faculties than many a larger 
animal; the dog has more than the horse, and man more than the 
elephant, and that more than the whale. 

The first rudiment of all living forms, whether animal or vege- 
table, is a fluid in which a few globules are found. If organiza- 
tion were the cause of life, this cause would have little energy in 
a fluid, in which no organ isto be detected; and yet the reverse is 
the fact, for in no state does the living principle act so energeti- 
cally as in the first periods of our existence. In the first month 
of conception the human embryo weighs only a few grains; at the 
ninth month it weighs eight pounds, and is twenty inches in 
length. In the first month it is as simple as a worm in its or- 
ganization; at the ninth it has all the characteristic complication of 
our species. In the early periods of our existence, therefore, the 
living principle is not employed, as in the latter, in preserving only, 
but in building up. Every the minutest artery, nerve, or vein, is 
then laid out with uniform wisdom ; parts are planned and formed 
which had no previous existence; and it seems to us as reasonable 
to assert from a contemplation of these facts, that the house is 
the cause of the architect, as to suppose that organization is the 
cause of life. If organization be the cause of life, then the con- 
sistent ‘materialist must give up that axiom in physics—that the 
effect is in proportion to the cause. 

2. In the natural sciences we say that weit and such substances 
are conductors or non-conductors of electricity. We do not say 
that they cause electricity; they develope its phenomena, and 
thatis all. Now life, like electricity, or any other force, though it 
does not exist separate from other matter, yet is transferable 
from one body toanother. The plant, for example, collects from 
the elements, from air, earth and water, that which it transforms 
into wood, sap, leaf, and fruit, thus vivifying the elements. The 
animal collects from the plant its material for nerve, blood, and 
muscle. Or, to take a more familiar example,—the bread on 
which a child is fed is assimilated to its body; it is digested, 
taken up, poured into the thoracic duct, thence into the vein, 
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thence into the lungs, where it becomes red blood, and. subse- 
quently is converted into muscle capable of motion, or brain of 
thought. Here then a piece of inanimate matter has received the 
gift of life; it matters not to the argument in what part of the 
body this has occurred, but the fact is certain, that it has acquired 
vital properties. Is it not a distinct transfer of something from one 
substance to another, leading to the suspicion, that that cannot be 
called a property of any kind of matter which seems merely to 
be attached to it for a time, which quits it, although the matter 
appears to remain the same, or which, lastly, is transferable from 
one substance to another. On what other grounds than these do 
we assume caloric, or the principle of heat, to be distinct from 
the substance which is temporarily under its influence ? 

3. It has been asked triumphantly what becomes of this said 
immaterial principle, which in the polyp, and the lower animals, 
is divisible almost ad infinitum? 

This argument is more specious than solid; it. proves nothing 
against the existence of a force which is distinct from the organ 
in which it resides. A bar of iron which previously possessed no 
magnetic properties is made to acquire them; it may be cut into 
fifty loadstones. Are we to infer, therefore, that the magnetic 
fluid is not something distinct from the iron, merely because it 
still adheres to its divided portions ? 

These hints may suffice to show that matter is not the cause 
of life. The Germans have gone a step further, and have made 
life the cause of matter, at least of the matter of our globe. This 
is, no doubt, hardly to be proved in the present state of our 
knowledge: however, there is much more to be said in favour 
of this, the revival of an ancient hypothesis, than for the contrary 
opinion. A vast number of the substances which are termed in- 
animate are unquestionably the products of organized life. Most 
of the gases, many of the metals, earths, &c. are produced by 
plants and animals in spots where these metals and earths do 
not exist. 

The phosphate of lime enters into the composition of the bones 
in man in nearly the same proportion all over the world; and yet 
there are islands where this particular earth does not exist, and 
these islands inhabited by human beings whose bones contain it 
in the usual quantities. 

It is well known that the presence of soil is necessary to plants, 
but that the soil is not taken up in substance. The plant derives 
the elements of its increase from air and water; and yet in many 
of these the chemist detects earths. The contemplation of these, 
and similar facts, proves that life is capable of generating what is 
termed dead matter, while there are no arguments on the other 
side, that matter is capable of generating life. 

02 
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4: Extension, figure, impenetrability are properties of matter 
-——and we never see them quit matter; while the dead nerve, 
although to all appearances the same as the living, loses its 
pretended property of sensation, and the dead muscle its irrita- 
bility. It may be said that the dead muscle or the nerve is not 
the same as the living, but that death has been accompanied by a 
cessation of motion in the fluids, and perhaps by other changes 
equally important to life. Now this objection amounts to an 
assertion, in the first place, that the machinery in motion produces 
life; and, in the second, that life is dependant on some particular 
combination of the material, which combination may be destroyed, 
and yet not be perceptible to us. As to the first, we ask if there 
is a single instance in nature of motion producing any thing but 
motion. Does any one believe, for a moment, that motion will 
give rise to the faculty of sensation, or that of thought? If so, 
let him not be termed a sceptic, for his is a grade of credulity 
fitted for the practices of any mountebank. 

The second objection may be easily answered, if it is asserted 
that there are considerable changes m the dead body, and that 
these changes are the causes of death, or rather that life is de- 
pendant on these changes. We would ask the proof. ‘The nerve 
appears in the dead as in the living subject, but there is no circu- 
lation of blood—true—but is blood life? So far from it, that 
most physiologists look on it (we think erroneously) as dead; and 
not a single one as the principle of life. We repeat, that life may 
be extinguished by passion, by some poisons, and the organiza- 
tion not be perceptibly altered. If the materialist asserts that 
death is caused by alterations in the organization, do not let him 
henceforth accuse us of assuming a qualitas occulta, in assuming 
a vital principle independent of the organization; for there can 
scarcely be a more baseless refuge than these ‘‘ changes which are 
not perceptible” as the causes of death. 

here are a variety of other arguments which tend to support 
our theory of life—such as, temporary suspension of vitality, the 
phenomena of hybernation, the effects of stimuli on the living 
frame. No property of matter has any thing in common with 
these effects of life. No stimulus makes a stone more or less im- 
penetrable—more or less capable of exaltation. Its properties 
are not exhausted or recruited—nourished—decayed—or lost. 

But it would be useless to multiply instances, or trace differ- 
ences more minutely. Our object has been simply to advance a 
few arguments in favour of an immaterial vital principle. We 
have given them as they occurred to us, without any attempt at 
system; and the reader, if he have patience to peruse, will, we 
trust, regard them rather as hints, than as a fully developed at- 
tempt at refuting the proposition that life is the result of matter. 
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Art. VIII—1. Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce. Par M. le 
Comte de Choiseul Goutfier. , Second, 4 parties. fol. 
Paris. 1809. 1820. 1824. t 

2. Voyages dans la Grece, accompagnés de Recherches Archéolo- 
giques, et suivis d’un Apercu sur toutes les Enterprises Scientt- 
Jiques qui ont eu lieu en Grece depuis Pausanias jusqu’d nos 
jours. Par P. O. Broéndsted, Chevalier de ordre de Daune- 
brog, &c. Premiere Livraison. Gr. in 4to. Paris. 1826. 


3. Voyage dela Gréce. Par F.C. H.L. Pouqueville, Deuxiéme 
ition, revue, corrigée et augmentée. 6 tom. 8vo. Paris. 
1826, 1827. F 
4. Histoire Moderne de la Gréce depuis la chute de ? Empire 
d Orient. Par Jacovaky Rizo Néroulos, ancien premier ministre 
des Hospodars Grecs de Valachie et de Moldavie. 8vo. Ge- 
néve. 1828. 


Tue present political state of Greece has been most prolific in 
originating printed discussions, both from our own, and the contt- 
nental presses. Many volumes have been dedicated to the service 
of some particular object—to party purposes among contending 
klephtes—to the Greek loan—to Utilitarian schools—and to the 
delineations of Grecian character through the medium of romance. 
In selecting the works with which we have headed this Article, 
we have been anxious to avoid merely temporary matter, and 
rather to elucidate the geography, history, and antiquities of the 
country, than to delineate its present distracted state, or forebode 
its future honours or deterioration. 

I. Choiseul Gouffier is a name which has been long dear to the 
scholar and the dilletante: the length of time which has elapsed 
between the commencement and termination of his grand work— 
a period of more than forty years—though the cause of some 
regret, has kept up a warm interest among those who delight in 
magnificence of execution, combined with much solid learning. 
The first volume is beyond our statute of limitations; but the 
second, and especially the earlier parts of it, have the highest 
claims on our notice. 

His account of the Troad is decidedly the most satisfactory 
which has yet appeared, and has, we think, put to rest not only 
the sceptic Bryant, but the matter-of-fact Morritt, and the enthu- 
siastic Gell. In quality of Ambassador of France, at a period 
when every concession was made by the Porte to his nation—in 
possession of both public and private funds—with scientific fellow- 
labourers, choice instruments, and, above all, much leisure and 
ardour for the task—our author may be said to have described the 
whole district ichnographically. The maps are laid down with 
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extreme precision and beauty, and we may travel over them in the 
closet, with at least more success than some have done over the 
ground they represent. With literally every inch of the debated 
land before us, and Homer by our side, we may naturally be led 
to form conclusions with his Excellency, or indulge our own 
topographical fancies, with the knowledge that we are working on 
certain data. 

“ The ruins of Troy are undeniable arguments of its former 
greatness,” was the remark of Stanyan in his History of Greece— 
and this with the etiam periere ruine of Lucan to confront him ! 
But in fact, before the very modern date of Chevalier and Bryant, 
the ignorance of our best travellers and scholars on this subject was 
deplorable; and these were but as children in Mysian topography. 
We are now, however, indebted to the French for an important 
addition to that mass of interesting knowledge, which their D’An- 
ville had already communicated concerning the geography of Asia. 

The two first parts of the second volume are eutirely engrossed 
with this subject, and a part of the third. On comparing this por- 
tion of the work with that which preceded it many years, (1782,) we 
are strongly reminded that it is no longer the young and enthusi- 
astic traveller who is exploring Greece, with a rapidity of mind 
and delineation, which occasionally leads him into error and unte- 
nable hypothesis, or binds his devotion merely to arts and anti- 
quities. Illusion now gives place to reality: the painter and the 
poet yield to the intelligent critic, who desires to speak to the 
reason rather than to the imagination. All those traits, which 
were so lively and piquant, in his more youthful descriptions of 
Greece, are now gone: he is occupied in sober geography—in 
geology—and not unfrequently in discussions which betray pro- 
found erudition. 

Among the more useful parts of the work, and one of which 
the French government will no doubt take advantage, is a most 
accurate survey of the Hellespont, or canal of the Dardanelles. 
While the drawings of Lampsaki, and many others, are hard, and 
generally, indeed, unequal; we can give unqualified praise to the 
draught above mentioned, and many others of the same nature. 
And while we are on the subject of plates, we will venture to 
express a wish, that M. de Choiseul’s portrait had been omitted, 
drawn by Mr. Dien, who, “as persons say who knew Choiseul, 
has rendered with most successful fidelity not only the features, 
but the spirit and the graces of the author’s physiognomy.” We 
would much rather have supposed Monsieur le Comte. 

The lovers of Eastern costume will be much gratified with the 
concluding portion of the Voyage Pittoresque: for ourselves, we 
wish the space had been filled up by more descriptions and deli- 
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neations of ‘Thrace and Macedon. ‘This appears the great desi- 
deratum in the work, and, as we shall see hereafter, it has not 
been supplied by M. Pouqueville. After M. de Choiseul’s 
death, which happened in 1817, before his great work was finished, 
the Freach Government purchased the precious collection of 
antiquities which he had formed in Greece, for the Musée Royal, 
where they are now exhibited; the materials for the termination 
of his work were left in a forward state, and the names of Barbié 
du Bocage and Letronne sufficiently vouch for the fidelity with 
which the important task of completing his labours has been 
executed. 

II. The Chevalier Brondsted comes into the field with a work 
of minor form, but a more assuming title-page ; and presents us 
with the first of eight livraisons, of which, we are much afraid, the 
latter seven will long remain in manuscript. Yet we sincerely 
regret this want of success. ‘The Chevalier (who is a Dane, but 
a Dane who follows Niebuhr at a very long interval,) is rather 
an amusing companion; and, though a little self-sufficient, yet 
seems to work with honesty and good intention. His chief fault 
is his dwelling far too long on the same spot, and on his own 
researches. He visited Greece with a learned friend in the years 
1810-11-12; there good luck—for such it was to any traveller 
in those days—brought him in contact with Messrs. Cockerell 
and Foster; and he does not seem inclined to extenuate this 
good fortune. The result of his Travels, as far as yet printed, is 
little more than an expedition to the Island of Ceos, (now Zea,) 
on the coast of Attica, of which we have hitherto had very meagre 
accounts. When he was suug-in his little island, he brings his 
situation very graphically before his readers. 


** Our little colony of thirty men established themselves in the barn or 
kalyci, which was swept, and strewed with fresh straw, grass, and all 
sorts of thick boughs. We were soon in possession of most excellent 
furniture. Three stones served for a table, and a much greater quantity 
made our hearth, The latter was consecrated by solemn libations, and 
those ceremonies which please Vulcan and the household deities; it 
was erected in the centre of the place, so that its enlivening influence 
might be felt by the whole party. Another spot had been very suitably 
consecrated to Bacchus. ‘This island has ever been inhabited by the 
jolly god of Naxos—the marbles and medals we have discovered give us 
the assurance of it—and, indeed, how should his worship have been 
neglected in an island so well provided with vines? His oval altar, a 
capacious barrel, always well filled, presented an agreeable view, especi- 
ally in bad weather, when it happened to us, as it frequently did, to be 
inundated by torrents of rain; we were then obliged to dig two 
trenches, and let the water, which we turned aside from our hearth, run 
off by little gutters. In the evening our workmen assembled round one 
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side of the fire, wrapped themselves up in skins, or in their huge woollen 
cloaks: and this scene often reminded me of the verses of Homer, where 
he speaks of the flocks of Neptune, the sea-calves of thg sage Proteus. 
We, on the other side of the fire, talked with rapture about Greece and 
Denmark, Italy and Germany ; we often also took sketches or wrote, 
whilst waiting the frugal repast which our domestics were cooking. It 
was thus that we inured ourselves to the little inconveniences inseparable 
from an expedition such as ours, and for that peculiar plague which is 
in Greece the greatest enemy to sleep. But long accustomed to resig- 
nation on this point, we consoled ourselves with a distich of Goéthe, 
in which he has, I think, pretty fairly balanced the good and the evil. 

** As soon as the inhabitants of the country knew of the fantastical 
employment of the Franks in the midst of these ruins, we wanted neither 
provisions nor visits from the curious. A great number of workmen 
came to offer us their services voluntarily. Some difficulties arose, how- 
ever, on the part of the possessor of the land, and the soi-disant primates 
of the town; but these were soon overcome by means of a little money. 
In this manner we went on with our .trenches for two or three weeks, 
with the aid of some thirty or thirty-five labourers.” —pp. 16, 17. 


The discoveries made by the Chevalier Brondsted consist chiefly 
of mutilated marbles and coins; he was not equally successful in 
excavating the more valuable and perishable works of art. Car- 
thea has not yet been sufficiently rammaged: and as Ceos, not- 
withstanding the proverbial salubrity of its atmosphere, and its 
vicinity to Attica, has been comparatively unexplored, antiquarians 
may expect a rich harvest even yet from the ruins with which it 
is encumbered. Neither Dodwell, Hughes, or Hobhouse, visited 
this island; nor can we find any references to it in the voluminous 
collection of Walpole. We are therefore inclined to believe that 
Mr. Brondsted is the first traveller who has observed an ancient 
monument a quarter of a league to the north of the town of Zea. 


* It is a colossal lion, represented reclining on his left side. He is 
awake, and his head is raised. The form of the piece of rock, of which 
it is composed, has doubtless given the sculptor the idea of assisting 
nature in giving it this shape. It is in fact evident, that this enormous 
stone could not have been carried to this place, but that it has been 
carved on the spot. It is also of the same grey granite of which all the 
surrounding rocks are composed. The whole is executed with spirit. 
In the repose of the animal, as well as in the proportion of its limbs, 
nature and truth are combined. As this large figure was intended to be 
seen at a distance, the artist has done right in not giving too minute 
attention to the details. We remarked, however, that precisely at a 
certain distance the head appeared too slender, and somewhat too long, 
a fault which disappeared when we came near the monument, as soon as 
the whole could no longer be comprised at one view. 

“ ‘We measured this lion most accurately, which, in spite of the prox- 
imity of the spot where it is situated to the modern town, has never been 
described, to my knowledge, by any traveller.” 
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A short description of Macronisi, or the Rocky Isle, is sub- 
joined to the tedious sojourn at Ceos. 

III. M. Pouqueville has written a copious and elaborate account 
of Greece in six volumes, which, from his long residence in the 
country, might be supposed a work not only of information for 
the present generation, but of authority for the future. In our 
examination, however, of his extended survey, we have been dis- 
= in the expectation which we had gladly formed. Mr. 

ughes, when he was for some time resident in Albania, found 
M. Pouqueville an entertaining and useful companion. He may 
have been so in the dining-room, when the said Mr. Hughes 
became “ tired of ducks,” but in the closet M. Pouqueville is 
quite a different thing. 

Diffidence is sometimes the prelude to a most conceited book. 
We totally absolve M. Pouqueville from any such delicacy or 
affectation in his setting forth; and we cannot, perhaps, more 
fairly usher his pretensions to his readers, than by a few of his 
first prefatory remarks on himself. 


“I knew the physiognomy of the men with whom I was about to 
enter into communication. I knew Greek enough to confer directly 
with them. I possessed sufficient Hellenic knowledge to enable me to 


decipher ancient inscriptions. I was no stranger to the physical sciences ; 
—nor to natural history.”—‘‘ Of seventy towns of the Epirotes, over- 
thrown by Paulus Aumilius, I have discovered fifty-five !” 


M. Pouqueville’s course of reading appears, from his own 
account, to have been somewhat extended ; and, when it is added 
to the long verbal communications he had with monks and pri- 
mates, it might, we think, have caused some surprise, even in a 
Gibbon. He first, as he tells us, ran over theology, hagiography, 
homilies, martyrologies, and unpublished MSS. We know not 
how much sacred geography and ecclesiastical history he con- 
sulted: and he more than implies, that he looked through fifteen 
Byzantine historians in thick folio. "This was only a prologue to 
this glutton of books. “ Arrived at the historians of Rome and 
Greece (he went backward in his researches, as he vaunts,) I 
found myself in the way of marching, with a more firm step, than 
with the help of the Byzantines.” After studying portions of 
Strabo and Polybius, Livy and Thucydides, he modestly adds: 


** I could have given interpretations to these precious relics, and have 
proposed my corrections ;—I did better: I studied them just as they are.” 


The success which we understand M. Pouqueville’s work met 
with among his countrymen on its first publication—and which is 
now much on the wane, if we may credit some of the French peri- 
odical works — arose chiefly from the importance attached, in 
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the present times, to any volumes dedicated to the knowledge of 
modern Greece. The grand and imposing spectacle of a people 
bursting its chains: the ancient reminiscences coupled with it 
name, would have given celebrity to a far more ephemeral pr 
duction than the present. The self-complacency and arrogat 
of the author would, for a season, be overlooked, from naturat 
avidity to explore the more immediate causes of the moral deca- 
dence, and the probable resuscitation, of a race so fallen and 
trampled on. But to the gratification of such curiosity must the 
value of the present work be maiuly bounded: and as there was 
heretofore no general account of Greece in the French language, 
the travels of Pouqueville became a flattering and pleasing contri- 
bution to the literature of his countrymen. Criticism, however, is 
somewhat lynx-eyed ; and has discovered that parade, and verbiage, 
and assertion, are sorry substitutes for accuracy of historical, anti- 
quarian, and geographical research. 

In the Introduction, he informs us that “his work has been 
pronounced the most remarkable one of its kind which has been 
published since the revival of letters,” also “ the most complete.” 
It is certainly the /east exact. The best details with which he fur- 
nishes us are those connected with Epirus, Acarnania, Thessaly 
and Macedon, as being the least known. But then he teaches us 
nothing which we cannot procure in a much less flippant, and a 
much more authentic form, in Chandler, Stewart, Dodwell, Gell, 
Leake, Walpole, Hughes, and Holland. To these we should 
have, with much pleasure, added the name of Mr. Hobhouse, the 
companion of Lord Byron in his travels, had he not relied far too 
much on this very Pouqueville; to which Colonel Leake alludes 
in his ‘‘ Researches in Greece,” when he says, “‘ he could not 
have chosen a more fallacious guide—Pouqueville is always out!” 
The fact is, that boasting, and an affectation of science which does 
not belong to him, are the besetting sins of our author ; in arche- 
ology, ancient philosophy, and etymology, his blunders are of the 
most offensive kind, both against literature and common sense. 

We were first led to a conclusion of M. Pouqueville’s want of 
judgement by his acquiescence in the long-detected forgeries of 
M. Fourmont. We had humbly opined that Professor Porson 
had long ago combated with, and broken in pieces, that image of 
clay; and after the most convincing proof of the falsehoods (for 
we can afford them no more courteous name) of the creator of the 
goddess Onga, we should scarcely have supposed even a French- 
man would have been so hardily chivalrous as to have started up 
in defence of that, for which his learned countrymen have long 
since ceased to contend. With this cruel destroyer of Greek 
marbles, who stands forth to the world as a far more mischievous 
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impostor than Bower or George Psalmanaazar, the French Consul 
makes common cause. Speaking of some slabs of marble among 
the ruins of Sparta, which were pointed out to him, from which the 
inscriptions had been barbarously erased by a French milordos, 
Mr. Dodweil says, vol. ii. p. 405, 


“ The fact is generally known at Misithra (Sparta), and it was men- 
tioned to me by several persons as a received tradition. This must 
doubtless have been one of the mean, selfish and unjustifiable operations 
of the Abbé Fourmont, who travelled in Greece by orders of Louis XV. 
in the year 1729. Ina letter to the Count de Maurepas, he boasts of 
having destroyed the inscriptions, in order that they might not be copied 
by any future traveller. But it is conjéctured by many, and perhaps not 
without reason, that his principal object in obliterating the inscriptions 
was, that he might acquire the power of blending forgery and truth with- 
out detection, and that his fear of competition was subordinate to that of 
being convicted of paleographical imposture.” 


Philological inquiry has gone still farther than this mere con- 
jecture, and decided the question of base and unblushing forgery. 
The paleographical skill of Payne Knight and Porson have re- 
jected the inscriptions which have been foisted on the public. 

he former has done so tacitly, and the latter in no measured 
language; to which we may add Lord Aberdeen’s strong argu- 
ments in Walpole’s Collection; altogether a mass of such weight 
that even M. Pouqueville bends under it in his fifth volume, and 
is compelled to be just at the expense of his consistency. 

The author whom we have cited above, is very particular in his 
description and enumeration of the islands, by whatever name they 
are designated, at the mouth of the Acheloiis; and had we not just 
risen from a perusal of this part of his Travels, we should scarcely 
have recognized the ds é£es in the French Oxyes. M. Pouque- 
ville is of opinion that all the Echinades, properly so called, 
now form a portion of this continent. This is not the case. 
Some islands, we are led to believe, have in the course of ages 
been united to the main land by accumulation of mud banks; but 
there still exist at least nine separate Echinades, which belong at 
present to the Island of Ithaca, or Theaki, and produce corn and 
oil, and a scanty pasture for sheep and goats. These islets cannot 
be visited with impunity, as hordes of pirates nestle among their 
crags. In this immediate neighbourhood it is presumed that 
Dulichium is submerged beneath the Ionian Sea. Our au- 
thor says, he can affirm it. The more sober English traveller 
(whose book should be the companion of every person who jour- 
nies to Greece, and not less on the shelves of every college and 
school library) merely tells us, that in passing over a shoal nearly 
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eight feet below the surface of the water, he was informed by the 
captain of the vessel that it was called Aovasya. 


“ Surprised to hear him mention a name which I conceived was un- 
known in the country, I inquired his meaning. He told me that the 
Island of Doulichion, so celebrated in the time of Ulysses, was the same 
which we were then passing over.”—Dodwell, vol. i. p. 108. 


At Athens we should conceive every traveller would tread with 
a cautious step. Ignorance would generally be silent, as detec- 
tion and exposure would be close at hand. Again—as everything 
has been handled in this sacred spot with more curiosity, examined 
with more zeal, and described and illustrated with more execu- 
tion, than in any other district of Greece, we confess, notwith- 
standing the little respect we have shown for M. Pouqueville’s 
abilities, we should not have expected to encounter such a blun- 
dering passage as the following. 


“ It was interesting,” he says, ‘‘ to compare the state of this province 
(Attica) at the epoch of its mythological heroes with what it is now, and 
to show that Minerva, in placing her beloved city under the protection of 
the Furies, had foreseen the dissensions which her calamities would 
occasion; and the sway of barbarians, whom we find established as 
tyrants, in spots where so much glory, so many virtues, and so high a 
civilization once shone.” 

The bad taste of the passage we may pass over; but by what 
device did M. Pouqueville find that Minerva placed Athens under 
the protection of the Furies? He cites the Andromache of Euri- 
pides in proof of his position, verses 446, 447. We have not the 
most distant conception of our author’s source of error; it cer- 
tainly does not originate in the verses, or in the play which he has 
cited, as there is nothing therein which at all refers to his purpose. 

This specimen of inaccuracy is in his Introduction; but while 
we are on the subject of Athens, we cannot omit a scene between 
Lord Byron and a monk, in his fifth volume, where the author 
quits the character of topographer for that of romancer. The 
absurdity of the story, (which, however, it is but fair to state, he 
gives as the production of another pen,) will, perhaps, enliven the 
necessary dryness of our other details. It is worthy of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s graphic pen. 


«I inquired concerning Lord Byron, what he did, where he lived, 
and anecdotes concerning his stay at Athens. He lodged latterly at the 
Capuchin Convent. The Reverend Father Paul had found favour in the 
sight of this surprising genius ;—his age, his profession, his gentleness, 
had gained him the affection of that nobleman in such a manner, that he 
devoted himself to him with all the caprice of his character. Wearied 
with everything, oppressed by his familiar demon, Byron came one day to 
find Father Paul, and request his hospitality. 
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“ The monk on seeing him reminded him of the words of the last 
conversation they had had together—‘ You cannot convince me, I am still an 
Atheist,’ Instead of replying, Byron requested the Father to permit him 
to inhabit a cell, and relieve him from the ennui which poisoned his life. 
‘ While uttering these words,’ said Father Paul, * he pressed my hands, 
and called me his father; the locks of his hair, dripping with perspira- 
tion, covered his forehead ; his face was pale, his lips trembled: dared I 
to ask him the cause of his melancholy ?’—* My father, all your days are 
like each other; as for me, 1 shall always be a traveller.‘ Have you 
no country? If the feeling of absence causes your sorrow, depart; my 
prayers and good wishes will accompany you to England.’—‘ Speak not 
to me of England; I would rather be dragged m chains on the sands of 
Libya, than revisit places imprinted with the curse which I have given 
them. The injustice of men has made England odious to me; it has 
separated us for ever; after the death of man, however, if it be true that 
the soul survives, I should be delighted to inhabit it, as a pure spirit. This 
mystery is only known to God.’—‘ Well, if you have renounced your 
country, take care to give your mind occupation, without too great exertion 
of your fancy. Is it the fault of the Creator if men are misled by false 
doctrines ? God never pre-destined their perfect knowledge. Think you 
that peace of mind oak health of body can be the lot of him, whose life 
is perpetually in contradiction to that of other men? His reason is per- 
verted who doubts the infinite power of God, and the man ieuiihdes 
the list of Atheists must be necessarily unhappy. —‘ Atheist! Atheist? 
This is then the end of your consolation to me! It is thus that you call 
your son! Minister of that God who reads the hearts of men, learn, my 
reverend father, that it is beyond your power to discover an Atheist, even 
if hisown mouth made you the hypocritical confession. An Atheist it is 
impossible to find—to admit his existence is to outrage the Sovereign of 
the World, who, in perfecting his noblest work, did not forget to engrave 
there the name of its immortal Author. Passions may arouse doubts ; 
but when the Atheist questions himself, the evidence of a God confounds 
his incredulity, and the trath of the sentiment which fills his thoughts 
absolves him of the crime of Atheism. It is easy for you, my father, 
never to murmur against the Author of your being ; you, who, in the 
gentle quiet of a life exempt from storms, have acquired the conviction 
that the sun of your old age will illumine the same scenes as did that of 
your youth. As for me—thrown on the earth like a disinherited child, 
born to feel happiness, and never finding it—I wander from climate 
to climate, with the sentiment of my everlasting misery. Since reason 
has unfolded to me the feeling of my wretchedness, nothing has yet 
tempered the bitterness of my distress. Fed with the hate of men— 
betrayed by those whose kindness I compared to that of angels—at- 
tacked by an incurable disease, which has swept away my ancestors— 
tell me, man of truth, if murmurs excited by despair can characterize 
an Atheist, and bring upon him the anger of Heaven. Oh! unhappy 
Byron !! if after so many mortal trials thy last hope of salvation is 
taken from thee—well! !’—Here the voice of my Lord faultered. 

“ His gloomy silence lasted nearly a quarter of an hour. All ona 
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sudden he rose from his chair with eagerness, and walked round the 
room, stopping before the holy Pictures which adorned it. A moment 
after he came to me, and said, ‘ Do you remember that you promised a 
month ago to give me certain things which you possess ?’—‘ I possess 
very little, and that little has nothing which can tempt you: however, 
speak !’—‘ I remember the words of your answer, and you can no longer 
refuse me anything. Then he advanced towards a corner of my room, 
and taking down a beautiful crucifix which I had brought from Rome, 
he placed it in my hands. I offered it to Byron, saying, ‘ This is the 
consoler of the unhappy.’ He seized it with transport, and kissing it seve- 
ral times, he added, with eyes bathed in tears, ‘ My hands shall not long 
profane it, and my mother will soon be the guardian of your precious 
relic !’ ’—vol, v. p. 48—51. 

M. Pouqueville was remarkably fortunate in discovering the 
tomb of the family of Cimon, in one of his walks to the Necro- 
polis of the Pirzus; and to group the pictures well, he meets 
over this tomb with “ an old man, such as Phidias would have 
chosen for the God of Eloquence.” Now we, unwittingly per- 
haps, deceived by Tooke’s Pantheon, had thought the God of 
Eloquence was represented as “ ever young, but let that pass. 
Mr. Dodwell consumed many laborious hours with mattock 
and spade, opening and diligently excavating some scores of 
tombs in this very Necropolis; and he has given us a long and 
very interesting chapter on this subject. But he was unfortunate 
enough to miss this tombstone, which must be seen, it ¢ appears, 
under “ a certain angle of light.” Mr. Dodwell’s discoveries 
were very splendid at the spot. He opened tombs at the rate of 
thirty in nine hours; and not being interrupted by “ the God of 
Eloquence,” he collected a vast and most curious assortment of 
mirrors, strigiles and marionettes, tragic masks and cinerary vases. 
The sober antiquarian diligence of the English traveller is well 
contrasted with the rapidity and flippancy of the French topo- 
grapher. 

We must now escort our readers back to Epirus, and examine 
a few more false positions of our author; who-cites the opinion of 
Pelloutier, though he does not thoroughly agree with him in his 
wild hypothesis, which avers that the Pelasgi were incontrovertibly 
the Celts! Yet he falls into a more strange error when he makes 
Antoninus Liberalis accountable for locating the Celts in Am- 
philochia. We were somewhat startled at this passage, and im- 
mediately referred to the Greek Mythologist, when we felt com- 
fortably relieved from the apprehension that our forefathers came 
from the Hell of the Greeks, Atdonie, by discovering that the text 
in the said Antoninus has S<adol, and not Kearai. 

In his history of the religion of these mountain tribes of Epirus, 
M. Pouqueville is equally ' wrong in asserting, that 
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“ as they adored a supreme Deity, to whom everything was subject, we 
can easily believe they opposed the admission of stranger gods. They 
raised their first hierons, or altars without roofs, without idols ; zealous 
against idolatry,” &c. 


Now all this is a most gratuitous and unwarrantable mode of 
reasoning, and rests upon the idea that the Pelasgi were Celts, 
and that these Celts, as worshiping in hypethral temples, had no 
God but One—all of which is false. ‘To support this monstrous 
position he cites—whom do you think, gentle reader?—the ac- 
count of Tacitus de moribus Germanorum, when speaking of the 
Suevi. But allow, for a moment, this incongruous authority to 
be adduced, it would subvert M. Pouqueville’s argument totally. 
Does not Tacitus, in this very treatise, say these Celts have their 
Hercules, their Mercury, their Mannus, their Hertha? Had the 
Celts no Taranis, or Jupiter Fulgurator? no Hesus or Mars? 
no Teutates (f. Thoth, Egypt ;) or Hermes? Did Lucan make 
out a catalogue of imaginary gods? Does his 


———— “‘ cesisque extant informia truncis” 


prove that the Celts had “ no idols?” 

Moreover, M. Pouqueville says “ the synchronism of Thes- 
protus and Proserpine being historically proved,”—How?—for 
this proof we are referred to Pausanias, Jib. i. c. 17, and lib. viii. 
c. 4, evidently under the idea that the reader would feel too much 
ennui to encounter the research; but we have taken that trouble, 
as is our bounden duty, being wonderously struck with this mar- 
vellous synchronism. ‘The eighth book of Strabo, which is brought 
to bear on the subject, has also been explored by us, but to no 
purpose, as we cannot find the slightest suggestion in either of the 
three passages which could form a foundation to what he assumes. 
We only discover, in the first citation, that “Theseus came 
into Thesprotia to seize the king’s wife, in company with Piri- 
thous; and that he was put in prison by a king of the Thesproti.” 
We cannot see what this can have to do with the synchronism of 
Thesprotus and Proserpine, any more than the reference to the 
eighth book of Pausanias, which treats solely of the affairs of 
Arcadia, aud in which, from strict examination, we believe there 
is not to be found the slightest collateral mention of Thesprotus, 
himself a most questionable personage. 

The next illustration of M. Pouqueville is nearly incredible. 
Surely he must have intended to mystify his readers. 


“ Paramythia was the country of darkness, (as Homer, in the Odyssey, 
calls it pedaivny yaiay Oeoxpwrgy, the black region of the Thesprotians, 
lib. v. 115,) because the Greeks, placed more eastward, saw the sun set dail 
on this side the land, which made them place their infernal regions there.” 
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Now, in the first place, there is no such line in the fifth book of 
the Odyssey; and, in the second, where it does occur Od. 2.315, 
two words out of the three are quoted wrong, it being peAaivy 
yaln; and in the third it is not “ black, dark land,” but “ dark 


” 


night.” The lines run thus :— 


“ évvijpap depdpny, dexary Oé pe vuxri pedaivy 
aly Oconrpwray wédacev péya xipa xvdlvdor.” 
Decimé autem me nocte nigré terre, &c. “ On the tenth dark 
night I was wafted to the land of the Thesprotians.” The black 
shore of Ghost-land forsooth! Surely, after this, we have no need 
of farther proof of the utter want of faith held with the reader. 
But we must proceed to Dodona. 

The site of this remarkable and interesting spot is still, per- 
haps, destined, in its discovery, to give interest to some future 
volume of travels. All that sound hypothesis and acute classical 
learning can do in the cause, has been executed by Dr. Butler, of 
Shrewsbury, in an Appendix to Mr. Hughes’s Tsevals. But at 
all times without a local knowledge of the country in question, 
the scholar labours but in vain. This was decidedly the case (as 
has been amply proved by the resident, Mr. Rich) with Major 
Rennel, in the ichnography of Babylon; and with Jacob Bryant, 
in his discussion on the Troad. M. Pouqueville, however, neces- 
sarily had this local kgowledge, and he accordingly finds out the 
spot with the greatest facility—to his own satisfaction—though by 
no means to ours, Hearing, one day, the prior of a monastery 
call it the house of “ the Virgin Hellopia,” he gained the first in- 
timation of the site of Hellopia, and of the miracles “ caused by 
its holy wood, wherein it was necessary to sleep previously to 
gaining lucid ideas”—where a doze, by the way, might have been 
beneficial tohim. He was, therefore, convinced that ‘‘ the memory 
of the wonder-working Oaks is still perpetuated among the mo- 
dern inhabitants, who yet call the borders of one side the lake of 
Janina by the name of Dryscos, or Oak-Hill.” Here then is Do- 
dona! and we cannot omit the etymology which M. Pouqueville 
gives it—“ Dodona is derived from xoova, 2, e. xadwva, or a ring 
of bells”!!! 

Our traveller, from his haste, and the feeling that he must be 
right in whatever he undertakes, coupled with his very shallow 
acquaintance with the writings of the ancients, or wilful misrepre- 
sentation of them, has given us some most strange and untenable 
dogmas concerning Dodona. He is decidedly wrong about the 
Oracle of Themis, which he makes anterior to that of Dodona, 
which, as we before said, he would place at the monastery of 
Hellopia in Epirus. Then to establish the priority of claim for 
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the Oracle of Themis, he cites Herodotus, ii. 52. We are quite 
at a loss to form an idea how such a mistake, and such a citation 
could have occurred to him. M. Pouqueville says,— 


‘“« Herodotus informs us, that the Pelasgi, who were more ancient than 
the gods of Greece, having been solicited to admit the worship of Jupiter, 
applied to the Oracle of Themis, for its advice. Thus Jupiter Dodoneus 
had not the first oracle in Pelasgia.” 


Now Herodotus says nothing of the sort, but, on the contrary, 
gives a flat contradiction to the assertion; which may be best 
proved by quoting the passage :— 


* éy Awdovn—rd yap o) pavrijioy rovro vevémorat apyatdraroy roy 
év “EdAnor xpnornplwy Ervat, cal jv Tov xpdvoy rovroy povvoy.” 

“of Dodona, by far the most ancient oracle of Greece, and, at the 
period of which we speak, the only one.” — Beloe. 

Again, M. Pouqueville blunders about the Oracle of Themis, 
stating it to have been Epirotic. It is rather unfortunate for one who 
undertakes to treat of Greece generally, not to have remembered, 
at least in this portion of his work, that the Oracle of Themis was 
the precursor of the Oracle of Apollo on the crags of Delphi. 
We need hardly multiply school-boy quotations to establish this 
fact from Pausanias, from Lucan, in his description of Parnassus, 
and from sundry other ancient writers. - 

Homer frequently makes mention of the Oracle of Dodona, by 
far the most celebrated and early of any in Greece.. Dr. Butler 
concludes his remarks on this subject with the following words, 
which may tend to whet the appetite of some future explorer. 


** And now what is the result of all our investigation? It may be 
reduced into a narrow compass. Dodona, by the‘ general consent of 
writers who must have known the fact, stood on a hill, either at the 
foot of, or actually forming part of a chain of mountains. It was an 
angle of Molossia, bordering on Perrhebia, to the west of Pindus, to 
the east of Thesprotia, to the south of Upper Epirus. A chain of moun- 
tains led westward from Dodona through Thesprotia to the sea, About 
Dodona was a plain, stretching probably to the south-east ; and yet more 
to the east, towards Pindus, was a marsh or lake. These are features 
which must still remain. And if you find a place in the neighbourhood 
of Joannina, bearing ruins on a hill, and whose local situation seems to 


correspond with that I have mentioned, search diligently for inscriptions, 
in the hope of finding Dodona.” 


When M. Pouqueville comes to treat of #tolia, he tells us of 
the discoveries made by his brother in that district; of the “land of 
the Echinades, increased by sea-slime, and that plain where, ac- 
cording to the account of Posidonius, (preserved in Strabo, i. 58,) 


im consequence of an earthquake, the earth burst, and disgorged 
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a torrent of ignited mud.” As usual, from our memory not sug- 
gesting such a passage in Strabo, we applied to the source : and 
found that so far from such a phenomenon occurring in Atoka, 
Posidonius did mention its happening at Lelautum, a plain in 
Eubea; and he says distinctly, in another passage, lib. x. 9. 


“ jrépxerat 08 rijc Xadxdéwv wodewe 7d AffAavroy cadovpevoy mediov.” 
“ The plain named Lelantum lies above the city of Chalcis.” 


But it is time to have done with Greek misquotations, which 
might, without exaggeration, have been increased twenty-fold. It is 
unpleasant to be constantly starting and running down errors; yet 
while there is so much assumption as we find in M. Pouqueville’s 
book, such becomes the duty of the critic, which he owes to the 
rising generation, as well as to his contemporaries. We will 
therefore only advert to a few equal, if not worse, misrepresenta- 
tions from Latin authors, adduced as authorities; and leave the 
exposure of a multitude of similar falsifications, either to the con- 
tempt or the castigation of future readers. 

“ Acroceraunia, where Pliny indicates a city of the Cimme- 
rians.—Lib. ii. c. 1.” There is no mention of a Cimmerian city in 
the cited chapter or book. But we have found the reference, 
which is to Pliny, iti. 9, where he says, Lacus Lucrinus et Aver- 
nus juxta quem Cimmerium oppidum quondam. He is talking of 
the Lago d’Averno in Italy! These are the same Cimmerians 
who are mentioned by Homer, Od. xi.:— 


“ EvOa dé Kippepiwy avdpiy, dijpdc re roduc re,” 
‘* There, in a lonely land and gloomy cells, 
The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells.”—Pope. 


which passage, in the same breath, is, by our author, made to 
apply to an Acroceraunian Avernus!!! 


“ The remains [of Amantia] consist of an acropolis of Cyclopean 
masonry, with the repairs of a later age, in the middle of which one 
finds the tympana of columns and some inscriptions. Hence the scat- 
tered ruins of this city, of which Pliny, Cicero, and Cesar speak, as of a 
place of importance, and which existed to the time of the Emperor Basi- 
lius, deserve the attention of travellers.” —vol. i. p. 338. 


Now Cicero and. Cesar merely mention Amantia casually ; 
and Pliny introduces its inhabitants only in a long and dry list of 
Macedonian people. 


“ The Argyrians,” says M. Pouqueville, ‘‘ were counted among the 
people of Epirus, with whom Lucan places them in his third book, 
y. 152.” 

This is a bold stroke, and will save us the trouble of wading 
farther through such a mass of error, and hardy assertion. Not 
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only does Lucan not mention these people in the book, and verse 
just cited—but he never uses their name throughout his poem. 

The last strange mistake, with which we shall wind up our 
charges against the accuracy of our author, is of so ludicrous.a 
nature, that we cannot resist inserting it, for the benefit of our 
Horatian readers alone, who will therein find a new version: of 
the effects of the anger of an injured husband. M. Pouqueville 
is somewhere very sapient about the initiatory ceremonies of the 
Jews; and, as usual, illustrates their earliest rite by classical 
authority :— 


7 — caudamque salacem 


Demeteret ferro.” 


This is a ne plus ultra. 

We have said enough, we think, to show the little credit which 
is to be reposed on this work; and have, we hope, satisfactorily 
proved, that a reliance on the authorities, which are so profusely 
spread in the margin, might mislead the young and the inquisitive 
in no trifling degree. After these exposures, it would be superflu- 
ous to allude to faults of style, particularly to the affectation of 
Frenchifying Greek compound words into what are as unintelli- 
gible to M. Pouqueville’s own countrymen, as to us, Such is 
the Jargon of hierons for temples; ecnephies for clouds; hydra- 
gogue, or aqueduct, &c.; but we will desist. The lithographic il- 
ustrations which accompany the work—for instance, the shepherd 
and shepherdess of Arcadia, which would disgrace ¢he heading of 
a ballad—are wholly unworthy of it; while it is but just to say 
that the typographical part, like that of most works which have 
issued from the press of Firmin Didot, is beautifully executed, 
and that the accompanying map, in a case, and divided in two 
sheets into Northern and Southern Greece, is handsomely deli- 
neated, and correct, as far as our own observations have been 
directed to it. 

We have now performed our task of noting some among the 
multifarious references to the ancients ; and confess we are sur- 
prised at the little modern information which M. Pouqueville pre- 
sents. Epirus, in its present state, he has explored with some 
energy, and delineated satisfactorily in detail; although we are 
inclined to quarrel with the assumed site of many of the demolished 
cities. Farther, the whole western coast of Greece, from the 
Gulph of Lepanto to Illyria, has met in him with a tolerable 
topographer. But other portions of the land have been deputed 
to the hands of co-adjutors; and some have been described by 
extracts garbled, and not always acknowledged, from sundry other 
European, particularly English, travellers. 

Pa 
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In his hatred to Britain, M. Pouqueville is little less ferocious, 
or sarcastic, than most of the imperial employés of the day. This 
sickening dose is administered not only covertly, but openly, 
throughout his work, On the demerits of both M. Pouqueville 
and his brother in these points, we will refer to the authentic and 
able little volume lately written by Mr. Green, our consul at 
Patras ; having ourselves no inclination to rake any farther through 
the pages of these volumes to point out the numerous instances 
of dirt and misrepresentation. Of individuals, however, in a few 
instances, M. Pouqueville speaks in terms which are not so dis- 
graceful to him—a sparing deference indeed to those, from whose 
researches he has borrowed so much, and to whom he stands so 
largely indebted. In this he may form no dishonourable excep- 
tion to some of his own nation—even on the same ground—but 
the principle, the bitter hatred he evinces to our country, and its 
objects, however innocent or unconnected with politics, is ever 
the same. 

Upon indifferent topics we might extract some fairly-written 
passages, especially those which are of a descriptive nature. We 
shall, however, content ourselves with translating a passage of 
some length, in which he has given us an account of his first in- 
terview with Ali-Pacha, with whose character he became ulti- 
mately, and to his cost, well acquainted. We deem it one of the 
most striking passages in the book. 


“ Towards noon, the active officer of the Vizir, who had quitted us 
during the night, returned from his journey. He informed us that his 
master was at Dzidza, where he was waiting for us. We dined ac- 
cordingly; and having given presents to all who held out their hands for 
them, we set out at two o'clock, preceded, accompanied, and followed 
by the people who composed our party since we left Porto Palermo. 
Tn coming down from Monchari, we returned to the path which we had 
quitted the evening before, and shortly passed by the powder-mills of 
Crionero. We then ascended a woody hillock, and after travelling a 
league over an uncultivated country, filled with torrents, arrived at a 
solitary mountain which seemed to barricade the valley. After having 
turned round its rocky base, we crossed a marsh at a hundred toises 
distance, on a solid causeway with eighteen arches: and a hundred 
toises still farther on, we crossed by a stone bridge the Thyamis or Ca- 
lamas, which flows to the south in describing a vast circuit, whence it 
turns northward for the purpose of forming the cascade of Glizani, 
which I shall mention elsewhere. 

“ Ata mile and a half from the bridge of Calamas, we arrived at a 
khan in front of the pretty village of Mazaraki, which is situated on an 
ascent on the right bank of the river. At a short distance we entered 
the bed of a torrent, which we went up in a north-easterly direction for 
a quarter of a league. At this spot we saw, nearly in front of us, the 
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three round peaks which belong to the chain of Dzidza, which we had 
lost sight of for two miles during our advance up the rayine. As we 
arrived at its extremity, the night became on a sudden so dark, that our 
guides lost their way. Our horses fell down under their loads; we 
tumbled, almost at every step, into quagmires, and were only able to dis- 
cern each other by the glittering light which beamed from the seraglio of 
Dzidza. People posted round about by order of the Pacha invited us in 
his‘ name to ascend to the convent of the Prophet Elias, where lodging 
was prepared for us; and we set out for that place about eight o'clock 
in the evening. We were hardly in possession of the cell which was 
prepared for us, when messengers came requesting us to descend to the 
palace. We wished in vain to make excuses to defer our visit: they in- 
sisted that it must take place, saying, we should be presented just as we 
were ; and to this we consented. 

‘* My curiosity was much raised; I was to see at length a famous 
man—a new Theseus—an aged warrior covered with wounds—a satra 
grown grey in the trade of arms—the modern Pyrrhus of Epirus ; all 
this had been communicated to me by my conductors. We arrived at 
the doors of the seraglio, which groaned upon their hinges : we traversed 
a gloomy court; ascended a dark staircase; a trap-door was raised; a 
curtain was drawn aside: and we found ourselves in the hall of audience 
of Ali-Pacha, who waited for us in a standing posture. He saluted us, 
embraced M. Bessieres, and drawing himself back in a tottering attitude, 
he let himself fall on the corner of a sofa, apparently without having 
perceived me. A spectre, however, with a white beard, accoutred in 
black, who was present, honoured me with a slight movement of his 
head to intimate that I was welcome. This scene, in which also 
figured a Greek secretary, who lay prostrate on the floor in the attitude 
of fear, his hands concealed under the long sleeves of his dress, was en- 
lightened by the feeble glimmer of a yellow taper, which permitted 
us to distinguish surrounding objects. 

“* After the usual compliments had passed, the Vizir’s confidential! 
dragoman was summoned, in order to begin the conversation, which the 
Pacha opened by asking questions with a volubility very uncommon 
among the Turks. Through the gloom I distinguished the sparkling of 
his eyes ; I observed his convulsive movements ; I listened to bis appa- 
rently vague discourse, which was nevertheless full of low cunning. 
He was restless, he laughed, he chattered, and no expression on his part 
was destitute of meaning, in spite of all his verbosity. He cast scruti- 
nizing eyes on me; and_at last commanded the Greek secretary and the 
black spectre to retire. We remained with the interpreter, who con- 
tinued to stammer the questions and answers which we exchanged ; and 
after two hours’ conversation, we separated, leaving his Highness to cal- 
culate between his doubts and apprehensions. 

“This interview was sufficient to destroy a part of the illusions by 
which I had been deceived. Ali-Pacha was neither Theseus—nor Pyr- 
rhus—nor an aged warrior covered with wounds. These new ideas I 
brought away with me; and | deplored my destiny which compelled me 
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to reside near such a man, without foreseeing, alas! the sum of sorrows 
he would cause me. 

“* We returned at ten o’clock to the monastery of the Prophet Elias. 
But who was this interpreter who had assisted at the conference? I 
should have almost feared to confess it, had he not himself authorized me 
so to do. It was Marco Guarini, a Roman, of the order of St. Dominic, 
a Father of the Holy Land, and a Maltese Inquisitor. I had known 
him in Egypt. Being conducted as a prisoner of war in 1798 to 
Ali-Pacha, he became a Turkish renegado. Peace to his ashes! In 
the month of April, 1825, this unfortunate person died, at Paris, a 
Christian.” 


For many a year of alternate success and disaster the attempt 
of speculating on the future destinies of Greece has been hazard- 
ous. That the unassisted efforts of that enthralled nation, how- 
ever they might protract a war, would be unable ultimately to 
conclude it with honour and security, seemed, indeed, self-evident. 
But then the conduct and intentions of the most powerful nations 
in Europe appeared inscrutable, and on their final determination 
the great question of liberty or slavery, or rather extermination, 
must decidedly rest. Since the conclusion of the treaty of July, 
1827, the singular complication of neutrality and warfare, the in- 
explicable vigour and remissness of the combined squadrons in 
the Levant, may be said to have afforded little clue, up to the 
present time, to the hopes or the forebodings of the political spe- 
culator, so far as naval succour was concerned. he Pelopon- 
nesian captives, doomed “ to hang up their harps” by the banks of 
the Nile, are a melancholy token of the indecision which has 
governed other councils besides our own. 

The curtain, however, is at last drawing up. In the North, 
“« Scythia breathes the living cloud of war” over the fairest pro- 
vinces of Thrace. In the South, the application of the Egyptian 
freebooter, Ibrahim, for permission to quit the Morea, and the 
gallant army (attended, we hear, by some enthusiastic young 
English philhellenes), which, having broken up from its canton- 
ments in the South of France, is at this moment, probably, dis- 
embarking at Navarino and Napoli, the ports of Nestor and 
Agamemnon, will have solved the problem ere these pages issue 
from the press. With heart-felt satisfaction we chaunt the 
Tenvoi to the Greeks in the words of the unfortunate but im- 
mortal Riga. 


“ Actre maidec riv EXAfvov 
6 kaipoe ric ddine HASEv 
ic paviperv Gkwoe éxelvwv 
Tov pac Oweay Tiv apyhy.” 
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«« Sons of the Greeks, arise ! ' 
The glorious hour's gone forth, 
And, worthy of such ties, 
Display who gave ye birth.” 
Byron. 

The most partial spectator of the ensuing conflict, in the 
event of early and signal success, and the most extended line of 
demarcation, with natural and unassailable barriers of mountain 
and flood, must not conclude that regeneration can be the work 
of a moment. This is the conviction of sense; and, with the 
desire of moderating an ardour, too easily engendered in the 
young and classical student, we shall content ourselves with briefly 
adverting to some of the particularities which characterize the 
modern Greeks. 

The vices of the Greeks and the negative virtues of the Turks 
are, by some authors, as unfairly contrasted, as the splendid and 
valorous achievements of those who preceded these Greeks are 
partially and enthusiastically applied to their descendants by the 
ultra-Philhellenes. ‘The nation of which we are speaking, is 
not to be compared with any other which has once reached civi- 
lization, and, in the lapse of ages, has gradually sunk back into 
its former elements. In no part of the world, probably, is there 
more misery, ignorance, and vain-glory. The inhabitant of 
Attica or the Morea, while he builds his hovel among the ruined 
temples of his supposed ancestors, identifies himself with their 
fame, and with those exploits which he is by no means calculated 
to imitate. He forgets, too, while he treads the soil of Hellas, 
that, in all probability, bis blood is derived from parents far dif- 
ferent from those he assumes to be so. The succession of bar- 
barian invaders of this miserable country; the constant intermix- 
ture of foreigners from the Roman conquest to the capture of 
Constantinople—nearly two thousand years of degradation—the 
—- occupation, protection, and intercourse, in various parts, 
of the Venetians and Genoese, have all tended to deteriorate the 
purity of Grecian origin. In universal wretchedness, however, all 
who speak the Romaic dialect are herded together, and claim to 
be considered as one race. The vain-glory of the modern Greek 
is hereditary; a vice apparently inherent in the soil and climate; 
a vice once the theme of classical allusion, no less than that of 
contemporary observation. In his cottage on the hills, as well as 
in his town—indigent, while his infidel oppressor flourishes at his 
side—he is still the same : he is persuaded that he surpasses all men 
of all nations in intelligence, because his country once carried her 
arts and her arms over the civilized world, and, even when con- 
quered, benefited her conqueror by introducing him to science, 
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taste, and eventual amelioration. This vain-glory which we are 
discussing might be pardonable, did it not lead to fatal results as 
the parent of quarrelsome faction. It mainly prevents different 
districts and different chieftains from amalgamating together for 
the good cause. We evidently descry this in the long period 
during which Ibrahim, though hermetically sealed up by the 
allied squadrons, has been permitted to ravage the Peninsula. 
We have observed it from the early squabbles of Odysseus, 
Goura, and Colocotroni, to the present dissensions at the court 
of the President, Capo d’Istrias. The same unfortunately per- 
vading spirit at this moment renders the Greek incapable of 
understanding, appreciating, or cheerfully submitting to regular 
military service either by land or sea. It does therefore appear, 
that, without the armed interference of some nation, however 
that nation may have private purposes to serve, the Greeks, of 
themselves, can never muster, pay, or keep together sufficient 
force for more than desultory surprises and attacks, and for enter- 
prises which they must abandon after success—still less is it to 
be expected from their present indolence, that, if not supported 
by civilized nations, and for a considerable time garrisoned by 
them, they could preserve their country, if from any cause they 
could momentarily liberate it. 

Now since this is the case (and that it is so is generally al- 
lowed) it must actually exhaust one generation at least, before 
old prejudices gradually vanish away before better prospects. 
The modes which have been proposed, and indeed partially 
adopted, of making Greece one great adult School, as it were, 
are truly absurd. ‘To offer it, as Stanhope did in his enthusi- 
asm, the benefits of a free press—of learned institutions—of 
utilitarian schools—and all the trumpery of Jeremy Benthamism 
—is to talk to this degraded nation a language which it does not 
and cannot understand. This Lord Byron saw, and combated 
with feelings truly and honourably liberal. Meantime the vices 
with which Greece is sullied, are the vices of protracted slavery : 
and we doubt whether, as we have before hinted, a thorough and 
complete emancipation, without a protectorate and guarantee 
more powerful than that of the President, (now placed at the head 
of affairs, possibly as an out-post of Russia,) would go far to 
reclaim the vicious habits which have been contracted by long 
periods of oppression and humiliation. 

But would the jealous powers of Europe combine in an ar- 
rangement so truly beneficent in its intention? We more than 
doubt it; and in this doubt is involved our hope of the final and 
perfect resuscitation of this once-gifted land. 

It has been proposed by some writers to colonise Greece; to 
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convey thither, in the manner in which Rassia has been acting on 
her own territories, industrious companies of Germans, or Swiss, 
and indeed of scientific and laborious communities of all nations. 
It is recommended that thousands of persons so circumstanced 
should disembark on these ill-peopled and devastated coasts, 
(while, by the bye, it is forgotten that the produce of Greece is 
scarcely equal to its consumption,) and that the excess of Eu- 
ropean population should no longer emigrate to the insalubrious 
prairies of the Missisippi and the Missouri, but steam it to Epirus 
and Thessaly, and there fix its abode. It is said, with the air of an 
Arabian tale-reciter, by one French author, whom we have lately 
read, that “ if such a plan were adopted, cities, now prostrate, 
would be again rebuilt and embellished, and the country recover 
its tone and fertility: a people numerous, wealthy and happy, 
would speedily replenish those places, which, for lack of men and 
of culture, are now desolate and unwholesome.” ‘This is very 
philhellenic, but, in our eyes, very ridiculous. There is, however, 
we think, a minor benefit, which might accrue from civil or 
military foreigners being introduced into the heart of Greece, 
which will not fail to be duly hailed by scholars. We allude to the 
retrieval of much ancient art, of statues and inscriptions hitherto 
fortunately concealed from the Turks beneath the ground, to be 
excavated at their due season, and at a brighter period; as well 
as to the security from future spoliation which sueh interference 
would effect. ‘The French army destined for the Peloponnesus 
will assuredly carry many savans with it—the spot and the. tools 
and the labourers are at hand—and the generals and the subaltern 
officers of the present day would not encourage a Fourmont. 

IV. We have speculated beyond our original intention; and must 
no longer neglect a short examination of the late work of Jacovaky 
Rizo Néroulos—an historian who has arisen to instruct us in 
French from the not altogether classical regions of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. We understand he is called by his middle name of 
Rizo, which in our brief intercourse with him we the more rea- 
dily adopt, as it will be easier of pronunciation to the governesses, 
who, we are convinced, in all well-regulated families, duly read 
our lucubrations to their young mistresses. 

Rizo is a Wallachian sentimentalist. He is prodigiously given 
to tears and sighs—and lookings-up to Heaven for justice—and 
down to the ground for traces of the steps of great men—and the 
like. He commences his labours with a somewhat digested His- 
tory of the Ottoman Empire, in which we shall not follow bim, 
and in which he gives several hard hits at his precursors, the By- 
zantine historians. As nobody cared to read the annals of slaves, 
so nobody indited a tolerable history of them before Rizo’s time. 
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It was destined for him, (by birth a Greek, and who was, by the 
way, grand-postelnik of two Hospodars,) to supersede the anti- 
quated or prejudiced historical records of Hodza, Néima, Tzelabi- 
zudé, Is-si, Subhi, Euvéri, and.Vassif, whose works, no doubt, all 
our readers have long since perused with attention, and may now 
regret to find superseded by Rizo. 

Indeed our author seems to regard his quality of native as a 
sufficient guarantee for the authenticity and impartiality of his per- 
formance. He says, that in all previous histories of the wars of 
which Greece and its islands were the theatre, between the Turks 
on one side, and the Venetians, Genoese, and Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem on the other, the Greek inhabitants are never even 
mentioned, and that ‘‘ thus the history of Greece has been the 
history of the Ottomans, the Venetians, the Genoese, and the 
Knights of Malta,” rather than what it professes to be. He goes 
on occasionally shedding tears from Moldavia to Constantinople, 
where, when he arrives, on walking down a particular street, the 
floodgates of his head are sure to be constantly unlocked. 
“‘ Often,” says he, “as I have passed this spot,” (where the last 
Paleologus died fighting) “ every time have I shed my furtive 
tears over his cenotaph.” 

It may be asked, how a Greek of a barbarous land should have 
obtained the mouthful of learning which Rizo possesses. The 
means of education in Northern Greece, or rather Turkey, are 
not so defective as might be supposed. In the provinces of 
Epirus and Acarnania, and in Albania generally, the spirit of 
commerce early developed itself, on account of the length of 
coast, the excellence of harbours, and the proximity of the Vene- 
tian territory. ‘The impulse given from the shore was soon felt 
in the more northern and inland provinces. In consequence of 
this happy and advantageous position, the inhabitants of Western 
Greece frequented the universities of Italy, and again instructed 
their fellow-citizens on their return home. The first well- 
organized schools were at Joannina, Moscopolis, Arta, and, in 
later times, at Missolonghi, among the swamps and fens of AEtolia. 
The foundation of this town, which has accidentally found a 
place in history, and which goes back three centuries, is due to a 
colony from Parga. The chief of a Parguinote family, one Pez- 
zatas, was the leader of it. 

On the subject of the dragomans of the Porte we have the fol- 
lowing notice, which we extract as a piece of information new to us. 

** To gain the esteem and protection of their masters, the Greeks of 
Constantinople cultivated with ardour the science which they found in 
favour at court. Panajotaky, sprung from some one of the emigrant 
families of Trebisond, studied, for this purpose, philosophy and medicine 
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in Italy: on his return to’ Constantinople in 1630, he soon -acquired 
among the Turks a considerable reputation, and insinuated himself par~ 
ticularly into the good graces of the Grand Vizir Kiuproulou Mehmed 
Pacha. Secure in this protection, he even dared one day, in presence 
of the Vizir, and several ulemas, or members of the higher orders of the 
clergy, to dispute with a Mussulman, a doctor of theology, named Vanli- 
Effendy, on the truth of the Christian religion. And while the faggot 
and stake were raised in Europe for those who manifested the slightest 
differences of opinion on those questions, in the Mahommedan capital a 
Christian slave, who announced the truth of his faith, met with toleration. 
Panajotaky was versed in the ancient Greek, Latin, Italian, and the 
Eastern languages ; he possessed extensive and various knowledge, by 
means of which he obtained the important charge of Grand Interpreter 
to the Porte. He was the first Greek invested with that dignity; this 
influenced the fate of that nation, which began, from that period, to in- 
termeddle in the diplomatic affairs of the Ottoman government. Pana- 
jetaky accompanied his protector, the Grand Vizir Kiuproulonu Mehmed 
Pacha, in his expedition against the Island of Candia, and it was the in- 
tercession of the Interpreter which saved the Candiots from the rage of 
the Mahometans, who had been inflamed by a long and bloody resist- 
ance. 


When first the Turks began to find that it was necessary for 
them to hold some intercourse with the Christian nations around 
them, by the advice and aid of these interpreters they commenced 
a barbarous diplomacy. Louis XIV. had the honour of receiving 
and entertaining their first ambassador. At this time France 
alone was deemed worthy this condescension from the Porte. In 
oer of time embassies were extended to other European states. 

ut it has been remarked, that all these gentlemen were, in no 
instance, persons of tact and ability, which might have otherwise 
compensated for their want of human knowledge. This observa- 
tion does not apply to envoys from Persia, and even to some who 
have been sent from the African coast—men of fair talents, and 
astute enough to have formed a portion of the Pandemonium at 
Vienna. 

In confirmation of what we have said on the character of 
Turkish ambassadors, we take leave to give the following story 
on the credit of our author: 


In 1796, Jussuf Aggliah Effendi was the Ambassador from the Porte 
at the Court of St. James’s. On his return to Constantinople, he was 
asked what were the most remarkable sights he had seen in London.— 
What he thought, for instance, of the House of Commons? ‘ The 
House of Commons,’ said he, with sovereign contempt, ‘ is nothing but 
a noisy assembly of braggarts and brawlers ; I saw nothing there which 
was not truly despicable :—but I did see a thing,—a thing really striking 
and wonderful,—I saw a man, who, holding four oranges in one hand, 
and two forks in the other, threw up into the air the oranges and the forks 
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successively, and stuck one on the other with the utmost rapidity!’ ”— 
p- 65, note. 


We finish our extracts with an account of Lord Byron's 
exploits at Missolonghi, as a specimen of our Wallachian’s exu- 
berant style and plorative propensities, and as a very good pen- 
dant to M. Pouqueville’s picture of the poet given in a preceding 
page. 


“ For several years a man, a poet, excited the admiration of civilized 
people. His sublime genius towered above the atmosphere, and pene- 
trated, with a searching look, even into the deepest abysses of the human 
heart. Envy, which could not reach the poet, attacked the man, and 
wounded him cruelly; but, too great to defend, and too generous to 
revenge himself, he only sought for elevated impressions, and ‘ vivoit de 
grandes sensations, (which we cannot translate,) capable of the most 
noble devotedness, and, persuaded that excellence is comprised in justice, 
he embraced the cause of the Greeks. Still young, Byron had traversed 
Greece, properly so called, and described the moral picture of its inhabit- 
ants. He quitted these countries, pitying in his verses the misery of the 
Greeks, blaming their lethargy, and despising their stupid submission ; 
so difficult is it to know a nation by a rapid glance. What was the 
astonishment of the poet, when some years later he saw these people, 
whom he had thought unworthy to bear the name of Greeks, rise up with 
simultaneous eagerness, and declare, in the face of the world, that ‘ they 
would again become a nation.’ Byron hesitated at first ; ancient prepos- 
sessions made him attribute this rapture to a partial convulsion, the ulti- 
mate effort of a being ready to breathe the last sigh. Soon new prodigies, 
brilliant exploits, and heroic constancy, which sustained itself in spite of 
every opposition, proved to him that he had ill-judged this people, and 
excited him to repair his error by the sacrifice of his fortune and life ; 
he wished to concur in the work of regeneration. From the shores of 
the beautiful Etruria he set sail for Greece, in the month of August, 
1823. He visited at first the seven Ionian Isles, where he sojourned 
some time, busied in concluding the first Greek loan. The death of 
Marco Botzaris redoubled the enthusiasm of Byron, and perhaps deter- 
mined him to prefer the town of Missolonghi, which already showed for 
its glory the tombs of Normann, Kyriakoulis, and Botzaris. Alas! that 
town was destined, four months later, to reckon another mausoleum ! 

** Towards the month of November a Hydriote brig of war, com- 
manded by the nephew of the brave Criézy, sailed to Cephalonia to take 
him on board, and bring him to Missolonghi; but the Septinsular 
government, not permitting ships bearing a Greek flag to come into its 
harbours, Byron was obliged to pass to Zante in a small vessel, and to 
join the Greek brig afterwards, which was waiting for him near 
Zante. Hardly was Byron on board when he kissed the main-mast, cal- 
ling it ‘ sacred wood.’ The ship’s crew, astonished at this whimsical 
behaviour, regarded him in silence ; suddenly Byron turned towards the 
captain and the sailors, whom he embraced with tears, and said to them, 
‘ It is by this wood that you will consolidate your independence.’ At 
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these words the sailors, moved with enthusiasm, regarded him with 
admiration. Byron soon reached Missolonghi: the members of the 
Administrative Council received bim at the head of two thousand soldiers 
drawn up in order, The artillery of the place, and the discharge of 
musquetry, announced the happy arrival of this great man. All the inha- 
bitants ran to the shore, and welcomed him with acclamations. As soon 
as he had entered the town he went to the hotel of the Administrative 
Council, where he was complimented by Porphyrios, Archbishop of Arta, 
Lepanto and Etolia, accompanied by all his clergy. The first words of 
Byron were, ‘ Where is the brother of the modern Leonidas?’ Constan- 
tine Botzaris, a young man, tall and well made, immediately stepped 
forward, and Byron thus accosted him :—‘ Happy mortal! Thou art 
the brother of a hero whose name will never be effaced in the lapse of 
ages |’ Then, perceiving a great crowd assembled under the windows of 
the hotel, he advanced towards the casement and said, ‘ Hellenes! you 
see amongst you an Englishman who has never ceased to study Greece in 
her antiquity, and to think of her in her modern state ; an Englishman 
who has always invoked by his vows that liberty, for which you are now 
making so many heroic efforts. I am grateful for the sentiments which 
you testify towards me; in a short time you will see me in the middle of 
your phalanxes, to conquer of perish with you.’ A month afterwards the 
government sent him a deputation, charged to offer him a sword and the 
patent of Greek citizenship; at the same time the town of Missolonghi 
inscribed him in its archives. For this public act they prepared a solemn 
ceremony for him ; they fixed beforehand the day—they invited there by 
circular letters the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts—and more 
than twenty thousand persons arrived at Missolonghi. Byron in a Greek 
costume, preceded and followed by all the military, who loved him, pro- 
ceeded to the church, where the Archbishop Porphyrios and the Bishop 
of Rogon, Joseph, that martyr of religion and his country, received him 
in the vestibule of the church, clothed in their sacerdotal habits; and, 
after having celebrated mass, they offered him the sword and the patent 
of citizenship. Byron demanded that the sword should be first dedicated 
on the tomb of Marco Botzaris ; and immediately the whole retinue, and 
an immense crowd, went out of the church to the tomb of that warrior, 
which had been ornamented with beautiful marble at the expense of the 


t. 

“The Archbishop placed the sword upon this tomb, and then Byron, 
to inspire the Greeks with enthusiasm, advanced with a religious silence, 
and stopping all on a sudden, he pronounced this discourse in the Greek 
tongue. ‘ What man reposes buried under this stone? What hollow 
voice issues from this tomb? What is this sepulchre, from whence will 
spring the happiness of Greece? But what am I saying? Is it not the 
tomb of Marco Botzaris, who has been dead some months, and who, 
with a handful of brave men, precipitated himself upon the numerous 
ranks of the most formidable enemies of Greece? How dare I approach 
the sacred place where he reposes—I, who neither possess his heroism 
nor his virtues? However, in touching this tomb, I hope that its ema- 
nations will always inflame my heart with patriotism.’ So saying, and 
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advancing towards the sepulchre, he kissed it while shedding tears, 
Every spectator exclaimed, ‘ Lord Byron for ever!’ ‘I see,’ added his 
lordship, ‘ the sword and the letter ot citizenship, which the government 
offers me ; from this day I am the fellow-citizen of this hero, and of all the 
brave people who surround me. Hellenes! I hope to live with you, to 
fight the enemy with you, and to die with you if it be necessary.’ Byron, 
superior to vulgar prejudice, saw in the manners of the pallikares an in- 
genuous simplicity, a manly frankness and rustic — but full of 
honour; he observed in the people a docility and constancy capable of 
the greatest efforts, when it shall be conducted by skilful and virtuous 
men; he observed amongst the Greek women a natural gaiety, an un- 
studied gentleness, a religious resignation to misfortunes. Byron did 
not pretend to bend a whole people to his tastes and European habits. 
He came not to censure with a stern look their costumes, their dances, 
and their music ; on the contrary, he entered into their national dances, 
he learned their warlike songs, he dressed himself like them, he spoke 
their language ; in a word, he soon became a true Roumeliote. Conse- 
quently, he was adored by all Western Greece ; every captain acknow- 
ledged him with pleasure as his chief; the proud Souliots gloried in 
being under his immediate command. The funds of the first loan being 
addressed to him, and submitted to his inspection, gave him influence, 
not only over continental Greece, but even over the Peloponnesus; so 
that he was in a situation, if not sufficient to stifle discord, at least to 
keep it within bounds. Not having yet fathomed the character of all the 
chief people, as well civil as military, he was sometimes deceived in the 
beginning of his sojourn, which a little hurt his popularity; but being 
completely above trifling passions, being able to strengthen by his union 
with it the party which appeared to him the most patriotic, he might 
without any doubt, with time and experience, have played a part the 
most magnificent and salutary to Greece. At first he had constructed, 
at his own expense, a fort in the little isle of Xéclamisma, the capture 
of which would have given great facilities to the enemies to attack by 
sea Missolonghi or Anatoliko. Missolonghi gave to this important fort 
the name of * Fort Byron.” This nobleman conceived afterwards, studied 
and prepared an expedition against the strong place of Lepanto, the 
capture of which would have produced consequences singularly favour- 
able. Once in possession of the means of regularly paying the soldiers, 
he would have been able to form a choice body, and take the town, which 
did not present any difficulty of attack, either on account of the few 
troops shut up there, or the weakness of its fortifications. Byron only 
waited the arrival of the loan, to begin his march. 

** Thus he led an agreeable life in the midst of a nation which he 
aimed at saving. Enchanted with the bravery of the Souliots, and their 
manners, which recalled to him the simplicity of Homeric times, he 
assisted at their banquets, extended upon the turf ; he learnt their pyrrhic 
dance, and he sang in unison the airs of Riga, harmonizing his steps 
to the sound of their national mandolin. Alas! he carried too far his 
benevolent condescension. ‘Towards the beginning of April he went to 
hunt in the marshes of Missolonghi. He entered on foot in the shal- 
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lows ; he came out quite wet, and, following the example of the paili- 
kares accustomed to the malaria, he would not change his clothes, and 
persisted in having them dried upon his body. Attacked with an inflam- 
mation upon the lungs, he refused to let himself be bled, notwithstand- 
ing the intreaties of his physician, of Maurocordato and all his friends. 
His malady quickly grew worse; on the fourth day Byron became deli- 
rious ; by means of bleeding he recovered from his drowsiness, but with- 
out being able to speak ; then, feeling his end approaching, he gave his 
attendants to understand, that he wished to take leave of the captains 
and all the Souliots. As each approached, Byron made a sign to them 
to kiss him. At last he expired in the arms of Maurocordato, whilst 
pronouncing the names of his daughter and of Greece. His death was 
fatal to the nation, which it plunged in miourning and tears.” 
We are anxious, in conclusion, to acquit ourselves of a charge 
of inconsistency which might be brought against us, in conse- 
uence of our warm ene of Rizo’s former work, in the 
Fenth Article of our First Number. That work was a sober 
discussion of a literary nature, and was unaccompanied by those 
bursts of passion and raving which distinguish the present, and have 
materially lessened the author in our estimation. We could hardly 
have anticipated that a man, well instructed in comparison of his 
countrymen, a tragic poet, and one not unacquainted with the 
ancient language of his nation, would have condescended to so 
much flippancy and puerility as occur in his Modern History of 
Greece. Some palliation, however, it is but fair to offer, when 
we find that, from the necessity of his immediately joining Capo 
d’Istrias, (who appointed him his secretary, and cs since, we 
understand, made him provisional governor in the Archipelago,) 
he left his materials in an unfinished state, and that they have 
since been furbished up, and completed by some redacteur. 


Art. 1X. 1.—Tableau des Pyrénées Frangaises ; contenant une 
description complete de cette’chaine de montagnes, et de ses prin- 
cipales vallées, depuis la Méditerranée jusqu’a [' Océan; ac- 
compagnée d observations sur le caractére, les ‘maurs et les 
idiomes des peuples des Pyrénées: sur Vorigine et les usages des 
Basques ; sur om propriétés particuliéres des sources minérales ; 
et dune esquisse des differentes classes détrangers qui visitent 
les étublissemens thermaux du pays. Par M. Arbanére, Che- 
valier de la légion d’honneur. Paris. 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 

. Essai sur la Constitution Géognostique des Pyrénées. Par 
J. de Charpentier, directeur des mines du Canton de 
Vaud, &c. &c. Ke. Ouvrage couronné par l'Institut Royal 


de France, avec une planche, et une carte géognostique des 
Pyrenées. Paris. 1823. 8vo. 
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3. Voyage Pittoresque dans les Pyrénées Frangaises, et dans les 
départemens adjacents : dedié au Roi. Par M. Melling, Cheva- 
lier de la légion d’honneur, Peintre Paysagiste de la chambre 
et du cabinet de S. M., &c. & Livraison I—VIII. Paris. 
1827—1828. Folio oblong, to be completed in 12 livraisons. 


Our readers may recollect an ingenious attempt, in an early 
number of this work, to depreciate the claims of mountain 
scenery upon the attention of the philanthropist. A well-main- 
tained paradox is an unexpected intellectual blow: the recipient 
staggers under its force, and reels before he can put himself into 
an attitude of defence. A more calm examination of the nature 
and power of the attack, however, proves that it owed more than 
half its strength, and all its success, to its suddenness. We know 
not a better exercise for a juvenile exposer of fallacies, than an 
investigation of the real force of one half page (p. 445) in our 
Second Number, from the pen of a collaborateur, whom all men 
conspire to honour, but who, it must be confessed, sometimes 
prefers ai insulated fancy to a general truth. There is no doubt 
that mountain tracts are ill adapted to agriculture, that they often 
afford insufficient pasture to cattle, and rarely promote the pur- 
suit of wealth among the people who dwell in their recesses. 
But is this the proper test by which to try the value of a coun- 
try? Is there no contentment without riches,—may not the plea- 
sures of luxury be compensated by the hardy enjoyments of the 
mountaineers, the breezy height, the frugal fare, the virtuous love, 
the ‘active chase, and a climate and a life best of all adapted to 
the preservation of health and the prolongation of existence? It 
is further true, that ascents are toilsome, and descents dangerous, 
but to whom?—not to the muscular shepherd of the hills, who 
skips from crag to crag with the ease and security of the cha- 
mois—who slides down declivities, or hangs over precipices with 
the same freedom that literary men wander from the library to 
the drawing-room. ‘The evils of the plain might be similarly 
drawn out in formidable array, and the merits of the question 
remain pretty much where they were: the truth is, however, that 
mountain districts do possess remarkable properties, which, in 
spite of the most dexterous sophistry, must always command the 
respect and interest of the philanthropist, the philosopher, and 
the man of taste. The mountaineer may be poor, but he is 
free: the hills are the home and birth-place of liberty: with 
fearlessness of danger and habitual frugality dwell the love of 
independence: “ the lord of the lion heart and eagle eye” is 
cradled among cliffs, and his lullaby is the roar of the torrent and 
the windgust. Montes enurrant gloriam Dei, is a truth which 
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our sophist would meet by saying, that they impress a “ consci- 
ousness of the force of nature rather than of the beneficence of 
Providence ;” but are we not to admire the power as well as the 
benevolence of the Deity? Mountains, however, not only lead to 
a consciousness of the force, but to a knowledge of the works of 
nature. The secrets of the creation have been dug from their 
bowels. The constitution of the earth is felt and ascertained in 
them as in the bones of a skeleton. The theatre of the geologist 
is the mountain range. By their aid a light has been shed upon 
the history of the world, and the awful visitations of Providence 
by flood and fire that mark its epochs, which not only enlarges 
the sphere of the reason of man, but must necessarily elevate his 
piety, and purify his virtue. The feeling of devotion is nearly 
the first, and certainly the most prevailing sensation, which affects 
the traveller amidst the stupendous beauties of mountain scenery. 
While art remains what it is, it is perfectly idle to say that the 
prejudices of taste should lie against the admiration of moun- 
tains: their ever-changing hues, their innumerable forms, their 
magnificent bulk, their imposing attitudes, can never fail to excite 
the enthusiastic feelings of the artist and the man of taste. In all 
such comparisons, short-sighted man too often looks with a par- 
tial eye solely to his individual propensities, and would condemn 
all nature to his own gratification: the mountain and the plain 
have their respective virtues: if any thing is “ barbarous, not to 
say impious,” in loving nature, whether it be the fertility of a flat 
surface or the grandeur of an unequal one, it is in him who, 
speaking of mountains, demands, “ of what use are they to man?” 

A defence of mountains is certainly no inapt introduction to 
an article which has placed at its head three elaborate works, 
solely devoted to the illustration of THE PyreENegs, although 
we allow that the celebrity of this vast chain, the resort of the 
artist, the invalid, and the admirers of nature, might well have 
justified the devotion of an article to them without committing 
ourselves to an argument. But it is the foible of our country- 
men, who love to clear the way before them. A Frenchman, 
given to despise difficulties, and to succeed in onset, would pro- 
bably have opened in a style more worthy of the subject. M. 
Dusaulx commences his “ Voyage” thus: “ Augustes Pyréneés, 
franchis par Annibal, chantées par Lucain, et dont je vais tenter 
la description, je vous salue !” 

Of the three works before us, that of M. Arbanére demands 
our first notice. The title of it will show that his aim is suffi- 
ciently ambitious, and his object almost universal: he unites in 
his own person the duties of various observers: art as well as 


science claim his attention; a professor of the picturesque, and 
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a moral: philosopher, he does not, sometimes, disdain the useful 
office of guide, and favours his reader with sketches not only of 
scenery, but of character. His design is good, and perhaps his 
faults are those of his country. It is a great vice in descriptive 
writers to dwell chiefly upon the feelings excited by the scenes 
before them: they ought to attempt, by an accurate picture, set 
off by occasional touches of the imagination, to put it before the 
eye of the reader, and through the eye affect the emotions of the 
heart. This is the practice of the best descriptive writers in our 
language, and we recommend it strongly to our neighbours as an 
excellent substitute for vague exclamations of delight, horror, and 
astonishment. Paroxysms, when laid down on paper, are pro- 
verbially flat and uninteresting, whereas it is often within the 
compass of the plainest writer to excite emotions nearly equal to, 
or at least closely resembling, those which are the true offspring 
of the presence of the beauties of nature themselves.* We will 
not deny M. Arbanére the possession of real enthusiasm: we 
will only say, that on this side of the channel the marks of -it are 
different. ‘The praise of industry he certainly deserves, for he 
appears to have read all that has been written on the subject, and 
to have been deterred by no danger from seeing every thing to 
which he could climb. The order of his work is neither the order 
of his travels, nor the order of matter; but in so miscellaneous a 
subject as the description of a mountainous country and. its in- 
habitants, adapted for popular reading, this is far from being 
chargeable as a fault. All that is to be done in the way of arrange- 
ment he has probably effected. ‘The extent of M. Arbanére’s 
undertaking embraces the whole chain of the Pyrenees, and he 
fairly commences at one end, and by the close of his volumes 
arrives at the other. 

M. Charpentier’s treatise on the geognosy of the Pyrenees is 
strictly scientific: laborious and accurate, he has spared no 
pains in accumulating information, or in condensing it into its 
most lucid form. He was invited from the post he occupied in 


* The writer of the descriptive tour attached to M. Melling’s works, in allusion to 
the view he beholds from the summit of the Pic du Midi, makes an observation on this 
subject which is in point. ‘‘ We must here be permitted,” says he, “to register a 
remark which has frequently occurred to us in the course of writing this journal; it 
is, that our sensations vary with the varying spectacles that produce them, but that 
it is impossible to find for each of them a different expression which shall convey 
a just and accurate idea. Both pen and tongue must fail in the attempt to commu- 
nicate all that is felt, or to paint to the mind the infinity of shades, as flitting as the 
are charming, in the impressions produced upon a spectator, especially one who is 
gazing from the culminating point of these magnificent observatories of nature.” 

The error is in attempting to convey the emotions of the spectator: if the writer 
would look upon the scene with a view of transferring its points to his paper, as a painter 
does to his pasteboard, he would stand a better chance of catching these nuances, 
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the co-direction of the mines of Silesia, to superintend the work- 
ing of the copper mines of Baigorry, which at that time it was 
intended to resume. Arriving among the Pyrenees in 1808, and 
finding that the events of the time were likely to prevent the 
resumption of the works, he occupied the four subsequent years 
principally in investigating the country in which he found him- 
self placed. The winter he spent latterly at Toulouse, having 
for occupation the task of reducing to order the collections 
of the preceding summer, and for pleasure, the intercourse of 
the celebrated naturalists of that place, who like himself had 
made the Pyrenees their study. La Peyrouse, the companion 
and friend of Ramond, and the botanist of these mountains: 
Palassou, their mineralogist, and D’Aubuisson, their geologist. 
The work before us is only one of three which M. Charpentier 
designs to publish; a second will treat of the topography of the 
mountains, their statistics, of the character of the inhabitants, their 
customs and their language. The third will contain a description 
of the various methods of treating the iron mineral in the foun- 
dries of the Pyrenees—all at present confounded under the term 
of methode a la Catalone; this work js finished, and the second 
far advanced towards completion. 

In the Essai the geological reader will find a detailed and 
methodical account of every species of earth and rock that has 
been discovered in the Pyrenees: every page bears evidence of 
an industrious and painful research which nothing but an. enthu- 
siastic partiality for his subject could have induced the author to 
so undertake and pursue. The geognostical traveller in the 
Pyrenees may limit his scientific library to this one volume. 

The work of M. Melling belongs to the department of the 
fine arts: its literary pretensions are small: the descriptions 
which accompany the plates are however fully adequate to their 
purpose, and perhaps surpass in interest such compositions as 
are usually written for a similar object—the illustration of a pic- 
ture. ‘The plates are magnificent in size, and laborious in-execu- 
tion. We cannot, however, either admire generally the taste 
which has selected the points of view, or the talent which has 
attempted to make the most of them. The merit of M. Melling 
seems to be accuracy: it certainly is not the picturesque. The 
bad weather he met with at certain interesting points of his tour 
hangs over all his designs. We may except, however, three spe- 
cimens of a marvellous combination of beauty and grandeur, the 
grotto of Gédro, the cascade of Arreouettes, and the oule of 
Gavarnie. M. Melling utterly fails in expressing vastness; his 
water is not fluid in the state we have been accustomed to see it; 


and the blocks of granite dimple it like spots upon the leopard’s 
back. Q2 
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Such are the three latest works on the subject of the Py- 
renees. It is impossible to follow the course of any of them; all 
we can hope to do within the compass of such an article as the 
present, is to convey some general notion of the character of these 
mountains, and of the more remarkable points which distinguish 
them from other hilly regions, or which render them objects of 
rational curiosity to the traveller. Perhaps we have derived some 
assistance from the Chevalier, and at any rate we shall find it 
desirable to quote him in illustration of the picturesque, occa- 
sionally, perhaps, of the ludicrous. Charpentier’s work must 
always be valuable to the naturalist; and it is possible that the 
designs of M. Melling may in some instances have given preci- 
sion to our notions of the external form of these countries. 

The chain of the Pyrenees, though its general direction runs 
from the south-east to the north-west, must not be considered as 
approaching a straight line. It is on the contrary composed of 
two lines, which have a parallel direction, though they are but 
the continuations of each other. If the range were divided into 
two halves, the half towards the west would lie considerably more 
to the south than the eastern half, while a junction between the 
two is made by a rectangular bend, by which the crest of the 
mountains is continued without break or separation. 

The Pyrenees on both sides, both to the south and the north, 
throw out numerous branches, which lose themselves in the plain, 
running the whole length of these mountains. These branches 
in general leave the crest at right angles, and may be likened to 
the ribs as they join upon the spine. Besides these lateral chains 
or branches, the Pyrenees have also parallel chains, not of great 
magnitude, and which in position approach nearer to the feet of 
the mountains than their elevated ridges. 

When from the principal crest or ridge two opposite lateral 
branches take their departure, the point is marked by an elevation 
of the crest; if the resemblance of ribs be applied to these branches, 
then the peaks between them may be compared to the knots or 
condyles of the dorsal ridge in the human body. Similarly, the 
departure of two vallies from the principal ridge is marked by a 
depression or sinking of the crest. ‘These depressions form the 
natural communications between the two sides of the Pyrenees. 
They are called cols; but in the central Pyrenees are more 
usually denominated ports. It is the opinion of the most cele- 
brated naturalists that the inclination of the southern face of the 
chain is considerably more precipitous than the side of France. 
It is at all times a difficult question to decide in mountains of so 
great an extent as the Pyrenees, which side most rapidly descends 
to the ordinary level of the country; in the case before us, war 
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has too often interfered with the observations of scientific’ men, 
who always attack the Pyrenees on the side of France: (inquiry 
does not come from Spain;) and the question is yet undecided. 
The southern face of the central chain is undoubtedly more rugged 
and precipitous than the other, so that access from the side of 
Spain is generally more laborious and difficult than on the French 
side. In addition to this, it may be remarked, in confirmation of 
the opinion which has been stated, that the French vallies ascend 
to the crest of the chain by a tolerably easy and gradual rise, or 
rather by steps more or Jess lofty, an arrangement which is by 
no means so marked on the Spanish side. On either extremity 
the height of chain declines to its termination towards the sea; 
the declension on the east is, however, considerably more sudden 
than that of the west. At fifteen leagues from the Mediterranean, 
on the shores of which these mountains take their rise, they are 
seen to elevate themselves to a height of 1400 toises,* whereas, on 
the coast of the Atlantic they do not reach this elevation under a 
distance of twenty-two leagues from the shore. 

The vallies of the Pyrenees are not only numerous, but of a 
singular conformation: all the great vallies are ¢ransversal; taking 
their origin at a col in the crest, they run almost directly north 
and south at right angles with the direction of the chain. The 
longest of these vallies are found in the central Pyrenees. Here 
is the valley of the Garonne, and that of Lavedan, watered by 
the Bearnese Gave, which passes Pau, and joins the Adour within 
six leagues of Bayonne. ‘The length of the first valley is fifteen 
leagues; of the second, thirteen. There are also longitudinal 
vallies formed by the parallel chains, but they are of small extent, 
and oftener partake of the character of gorges or ravines than that 
of vallies. ‘They are about six or seven leagues in length. The 
vallies of the Pyrenees consist of a series of basins, and contracted 
necks of communication between them, from their origin to their 
termination. In these basins, i. e. where the ridges recede from 
each other, and present a large and vase-like opening, the river 
rolls gently down, and often assumes a serpentine line. But in 
the defiles or gorges, i. e. when the two lateral heights approach 
each other, the inclination is rapid, and the water descends with 
impetuosity. In the higher part of the vallies these basins are 
always considerably elevated one above the other; and, as the 
communication between them generally consists of a very pre- 
cipitous passage, or perhaps successive ledges of rocks, the river 
generally becomes in these positions a torrent or a cascade, and 
bounds from one basin to the other, either in one or more falls of 
water. The vallies thus approach the crest by successive steps, 


* The toise is equal to 6595 feet English. 
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and the nearer they approach, the more perfect is the preserva- 
tion of this form. In the lower regions this feature is less distin- 
guishable: the defiles, however, always exist, and these and other 
marks bear evidence of their ancient state. 

The basins of the superior regions of the vallies frequently 
enclose one or more lakes, the extent of which is always propor- 
tionate to the dimension of the basin. When they occur at a 
great elevation, and within the limits of perpetual snow, and are 
sheltered from the rays of the sun and the hot winds, they are 
perpetually covered with ice. Thus, the ice of the lake of the 
Port of Oo, and that of the Portillon d’Oo, never thaws: the 
lake of Mont Perdu, and those of Estom-Soubiran, in the valley 
of Cauterets, continue frozen to the end of August. 

The basins, which, at the present day, are only watered by the 
river which traverses them, bear certain marks of the existence of 
ancient lakes, of which they formed the enclosure. The boggy 
turf of the soil of some of them, the erosion of the rocks by water 
at a considerable elevation above the soil, and, lastly, the manner 
in which the river ‘dives out of the vallies, by a deep and narrow 
split, are incontestable proofs that these basins have, at one time 
or other, been shut up all round, and that the water has only 
escaped by the bursting of the embankment that restrained them. 


It is remarkable, that the junction of different vallies with 
another valley never takes place, except at places where the latter 


forms a basin. It is a rule in the Pyrenees that the extent of a 
basin is in proportion to the number and extent of the gorges and 
vallies which it receives. When a valley changes its direction 
suddenly, this joint or elbow is invariably preceded by a basin. 
The longest basins of these mountains do not exceed a length of 
6000 toises on a breadth of 2000. Such are the magnificent 
basin of Argellez in the valley of Lavedan, and those of Bagnéres 
in the valley of Luchon, and of Bedous in the valley of Aspe. It 
is in the lower portions of a valley that the most extensive basins 
are found, and, indeed, it is ordinarily in the inferior region that 
it receives many other vallies and gorges of a considerable extent. 
It necessarily results from this, that towards their lower extremi- 
ties the vallies are wide and extensive, while, near their origin, 
they are so small that the torrent occupies their entire soil. 

‘The mountains which form the sides of a valley very rarely rise 
in an uninterrupted ascent to their tops; they usually form several 
escarpments, or rather several inclined planes, approaching the 
perpendicular, each of which is surmounted by a plateau more or 
less horizontal. ‘The number and extent of these escarpments, as 
also of the plateaus, is variable, and depends entirely on the eleva- 
tion of the mountain and the nature of the rock. It is commonly 
on the first or lowest plateau that the most elevated villages are 
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found. . It often happens that the plateau which runs along the 
valley on one side, corresponds exactly with another on the oppo- 
site side. ‘This would indicate that the plane of the valley has 
originally been level with the two plateaus, and that as it became 
deeper and more delved, it left these banks the testimonies of its 
ancient elevation. 

The vallies which present themselves upon one another laterally, 
descend ordinarily by a precipitous declivity at the point where 
they form a junction. Many gorges and vallies of no great ex- 
tent, but at the same time at a great elevation, suddenly terminate 
even by a precipice, so that the torrent enters the great valley as a 
cascade. Such, among others, are the vallies of Sem, of Bassies, 
and of Saleix, all of which enter the valley of Vicdessos. The 
gorge of Medasoles and that of Esquery terminate by a steep 
descent at the valley of Larboust; the torrent of the valley of 
Estaubé, which joins the valley of Héas, and those of the gorges 
of Sauqué and of Ossonne, both of which enter the valley of 
Baréges, form cascades at their junction with the principal valley. 

Many vallies of the Pyrenees present at their origin—instead 
of a rapid and narrow defile, or of a suite of little basins of greater 
or less extent, which rise by degrees to the height of the chain— 
a single basin, surrounded on three sides by lofty walls of rock, 
and open on the fourth side, extending from which is a continua- 
tion of the valley. ‘These basins are often extremely deep, that 
is to say, the wall of rock which is built up around them is often 
extremely high. The top of these walls is commonly formed by 
a steep shelving, from which there rises another tier of walls 
which attain the crest of the mountain. This orderly arrange- 
ment of the steep rocks gives the basin the appearance of an am- 
phitheatre or circus, by which names they are generally called. 
‘These amphitheatres may be considered the grandest and most 
distinctive feature of the Pyrenees. The inhabitants of the 
mountains give them the name of oule or houle, which in their 
patois means pot or bowl.* 

The most beautiful of these amphitheatres is the celebrated 
oule of Gavarnie, at the origin of the valley of Baréges. It is not 
the largest of the cirques of the Pyrenees, but it 1s the one the 
walls of which are the loftiest and most perfect. The cirque of 
Troumouse, at the head of the valley of Héas, is larger than the 
oule of Gavarnie, but not so deep. Another cirque, at the head 
of the valley of Estaubé, is smaller and more ruinous. 

This general outline, or skeleton, of the. Pyrenees, will greatly 


* From the Latin olla—ollis condite nuces.—Plin. xv. Spanish, olla; una olla de 
algo mas vacca que carnero.— Don Quixote, cap. 1. 
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assist the comprehension of the reader in forming an idea of the 
disposition of particular objects, and prevent that confusion which 
written descriptions of the surface of a country commonly excite 
in the mind. It will, moreover, enable us to class, without diffi- 
culty, such remarkable objects as travellers and naturalists have 
described as most worthy of observation. Keeping, therefore, this 
sketch of the great features of these mountains in memory, we 
shall, in the same order, run through some of the more striking 
examples of each. And, first, for the most interesting pheno- 
mena of the principal chain; the successive elevations and de- 
pressions of the crest and their attendant circumstances. 

A communication between the chain of the Pyrenees and other 
mountains may be traced; the Black Mountains and the Ce- 
vennes appear to link it with the great chain of the Alps, and on the 
West, some distance before they terminate in the sea at the point 
of Figueras, a branch may be seen to strike off into Gallicia, which 
is only terminated by Cape Ortegal. So that, in fact, the heights 
which reach the ocean near Bayonne, and are usually considered 
as the western limits of the Pyrenees, are, in fact, but the termi- 
nation of a lateral branch, which leaves the main chain at the 
head of the valley of Bastan; in a similar manner the eastern 
extremity which reaches the Mediterranean is but another lateral 
branch which leaves the main chain at the head of the valley of 
Teta; and passes through French Cerdagne. The principal 
chain is that which we have alluded to as connecting the system 
of the Pyrenees with the Alps by means of the Black Mountains 
and the Cevennes. Thus the line of mountains which go popu- 
larly under the name of the Pyrenees, are by no means the isolated 
chai, running from sea to sea, which they are supposed to be, 
but, in fact, consist of a central line, two of the ramifications 
from which extend, like arms, on each side to the sea. We shall, 
however, speak of the Pyrenees in the ordinary sense, and begin 
with the arm that reaches to the Mediterranean, and proceed from 
east to west. 

The Pyrenees rise abruptly from the Mediterranean, at the 
Cape of Creus, near the Gulph of Roses. ‘The mountains soon 
reach an elevation of from 250 to 300 toises above the level of 
the sea; this height they keep as far as the col of Pertus, the 
great pass into Spain by the route of Perpignan, which is prac- 
ticable at all seasons, and in all kinds of carriages. It is by this 
pass that historians conjecture Hannibal led his 50,000 men to 
the invasion of Italy. The passes of this chain of mountains, 
which boasts a separate name, that of Albéres, undoubtedly pre- 
sented themselves in the most direct line from Saguntum ; and it 
is most probable that either by Bellegarde, where a fort now com- 
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mands the Col de Pertus, or nearer the sea by Collioure, the 
transit of the army of this celebrated captain was effected. After 
this col, the height of the chain considerably increases, until, at 
the distance of about 22,000 toises beyond Pertus, at the moun- 
tain of Costa-Bonna, it joins the main chain; or, in other words, it 
throws off a branch to the north-east, at the head of the valley of 
Tech, which, separating this valley from the valley of Teta, at 
length swells into the pic of the Canigou. The elevation of this 
mountain above the level of the sea reaches 1441 toises; a height 
which is attained by the principal crest itself very soon after the 
propagation of this noble stem. Up to this point the general 
features of the mountains are of a soft character; they rise in 
rounded forms and terminate in broad plateaus. The cols, or 
ports, instead of rocky and narrow defiles, present ordinarily a 
kind of plain or shallow valley, which affords very easy communi- 
cations between Roussillon and Catalonia. At Cambredasy, 
however, a mountain to the south ef Mount Louis, where the 
chain itself reaches the height of its advanced guard, the Ca- 
nigou, the Pyrenees suddenly assume their character of rugged 
magnificence. The swelling hills of the Albéres change into 
craggy and sharp-pointed peaks, and form precipitous masses of 
rock, difficult to reach and almost impossible to cross. 

The Canigou is, as M. Arbanére calls him, the “ dominateur 
de cette region,’—he overrules all the vallies of Roussillon. In 
a scientific point of view he was long since rendered famous. by 
the operations of Cassini; at present, the ascent of his lofty sides 
is an adventure both for the savant and the poet. M. Thiers, 
the author of a slight sketch of these countries, and who really 
writes of them with more power of transferring his own impres- 
sions, than any other author who has lately made the Pyrenees 


the subject of a descriptive pen, has left a few emphatic lines 
concerning its picturesque aspect. 


*« The plain,” says the traveller, as he is setting out from Perpignan 
early on a winter's morning, “‘ had not yet received a ray of the sun, 
when suddenly the top of Canigou was tinged with a rose-coloured tint, 
which, blending with the white of the snow, produced a shade inex- 
pressibly soft. This luminous band increasing as the sun gradually 
rose higher, the upper pic seemed to enlarge in proportion as it was illu- 
mined. The whole mountain was speedily covered with light and 
purple, then all its forms, hitherto concealed by the darkness, became 
marked at once; all its projections rose, all its hollows seemed to be 
deeper, and it appeared to acquire a reality which it had not. The cold, 
the wind, and our rapid motion added to the effect of this fine scene : 
the motion in particular made the effect almost intoxicating.” 


M. Thiers and his companions were winding round the base of 
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Mount Canigou, in a carriage and four horses, driven at the rapid 
pace for which the Roussillonais post-boy is well-known. 

To ascend the Canigou is the most adventurous exploit which 

resents itself to the traveller in the Eastern Pyrenees. Accord- 
ingly, M. Arbanére buckled on his spartilles and commenced to 
climb ; not, however, before he had taken counsel with a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, whom common fame pointed out as 
one who had already reached the summit. M.Compaguyo, a 
physician at Perpignan, the person in question, exhibited to the 
traveller an interesting collection of the birds and insects of 
the Pyrenees, which he had collected himself, and communicated 
all such instructions as were likely to prove useful in the execu- 
tion of the design of reaching the summit. The way to the foot 
of the mountain lay through the squalid villages of Arles and 
Co sari; and the actual mount is only attained by overcoming the 
bulwarks and buttresses which it pushes out about its base. 
When they are surmounted, the arrival at the summit appears to 
be only laborious. ‘The valley, or rather glen, of Prats-Cabreri, 
lies at the immediate foot of the mountain. It is a wild plain; 
and a single cabin, belonging to the shepherds, alone interrupts 
the stillness and solitude of the desert. At a piece of pasturage, 
called by the guides the Clos-Stabeil, begin the firs, and the 
charming carpet of the Pyrenees—its rhododendron, its anemony 
and gentian—also commences, before the broom and the juniper 
have ceased to flourish. A wood of red pine succeeds the firs, 
until at the petty lake of Belach animated nature fails, and the 
sterility of Siberia reigns among rocks and snow. Mounting 
from this naked plateau, by a path among gigantic fragments of 
piled rocks, the summit is suddenly attained. The view it offers 
is extensive and splendid : the horizon is an immense circle: the 
Mediterranean stretches its blue waters in front, with its shores 
lost in fog : on the west the lofty bank of the Pyrenees boldly pre- 
sents a crest clothed with ice and rock: to the north lay the 
plains of France. Thus sea, mountains, and plains, combine 
to form a contrast of the most striking description. 

Continuing along the crest to the west of the mountain of 
Cambredasy, which has been already mentioned, the elevation 
again lowers to the height of 800 toises to form the Col de la 
Perche, the communication between Cerdagne and France, which 
is protected by the fort of Mount Louis. We could not have a 
description of the Col de la Perche from a livelier pen than that 
of Mr. Thiers. 

** At Mount Louis,” he observes, “ the mountains draw closer toge- 
ther and rise: you enter a narrow passage, which is frightful from the 
dimensions of its forms and the irregularity which distinguishes it. The 
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road is cut out on the side of the rocks, at one-third of their height, and 
allows room for one mule at most. Above are inaccessible eminences, 
below are torrents, and beyond are other mountains, which are connected 
with those round which you are going. The scene is most diversified. 
Sometimes you rise, and seem to command the abyss; at others you de- 
scend, and seem to have it over your head. Sometimes, following the 
sinuosities of the defile, you come into an obscure inclosure, apparently 
without an outlet; then, suddenly doubling a point, you discover an un- 
expected and immense prospect : vast amphitheatres of dazzling snow, 
black pines, and a succession of mountains which crowd together and 
lock into each other. The confusion of cubic and broken masses of 
limestone, blocks of granite, the schistus detached in slabs or broken into 
little flakes, added to the loud roaring of the rapid torrents, the disorder 
of the winds, and of the pressed and rent clouds, afford a perfect picture 
of chaos. Never did the confusion of the elements appear to me more 
awful, even in the midst of a storm at sea.” 


These defiles open at the village of Cabanes, and form a first 
basin. This bottom is very unequal in its surface: on one of its 
eminences is erected Mount Louis. Thence -you pass the Col 
into the immense basin of Cerdagne, covered with pasturage and 
fields of corn. 


Some lofty pics, which it is not necessary to particularize, in- 


tervene between the Col de la Perche and the port of Puymo- 
rens: the pass leading out of Cerdagne, by the valley of Carol, 
across the crest into the valley of the Arriége. It is one of the 
most dangerous of the ordinary passes. It is closed during a 
great part of the winter. “ On the road,” says Mr. Thiers, “ you 
hear only the following question, addressed by the muleteers who 
are going to those who are returning :—‘ Is the port good?’ that 
is to say, do the wind and the snow threaten to swallow you up?” 
It is a maxim in the Pyrenees, that in the ports the father 
should not wait for the son, nor the son for the father. The 
traveller, whom we have already quoted, penetrated this pass m 
winter, and we shall avail ourselves of his account of the difficul- 
ties he had to encounter. He was approaching from the valley of 
Carol, that is, from the side of Spain. Mr. Thiers pushed on 
through the port at a time when the ordinary muleteers had des- 
paired of accomplishing the transit, and therefore his account 
must not be taken as exactly applicable to the defile in its usual 
state: but the traveller states, that he had an irresistible curiosity 
to ascertain what the difficulties really were, and satisfy himself 
that they were not exaggerated. After arriving at the spot, he 
found that there was a calm sometimes, and at these intervals he 
used to look about him; but they were always quickly and ab- 
ruptly broken off. For “the wind would suddenly burst forth 
with unexpected fury, roll the crowds, and compel them into the 
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recesses ; then sweeping the sleet, that was still falling, before it, 
and at the same time drifting that already on the ground, the 
snow drove along like waves of the sea.” ‘The dreariness of these 
moments, he observes, it is impossible to describe. “The change 
of forms; the entirely new position of the snow; the unexpected 
arrangement of the clouds, were such as to make one believe that 
the end of the world was at hand.” This is, however, merely 
arctic, and in no way peculiar to the Pyrenees: the sight, how- 
ever, which afterwards struck him is of a picturesque beauty only 
to be met with in a mountainous region. ‘“ On reaching,” he 
says, “ the interior summit of the port, I turned round, and be- 
held before me an immense succession of vallies, which were dis- 
played one behind another. The clouds extended to the farthest 
line of the horizon; but all at once, while those which were over my 
head were dark and thick, those in the back ground became light, 
and I perceived, at a great distance, the country from which I had 
come perfectly illumined by the sun, and apparently enjoying the 
most perfect calm. This calm, seen from the midst of a storm, 
and with the magic effect produced by the distance, was so de- 
lightful as to make me forget all the fatigues of the journey.” 
The passage of the port occupied the whole day: the journey 
terminates at the small but pretty town of Ax, in the valley of 
Arriége, which opens an easy access to Foix, Pamiers, and 
thence to Toulouse. 

The port of Puymorens, communicating between the valley of 
Carol and that of Arriége, vallies on opposite sides of the chain, 
is mainly used by the smugglers, who carry on the contraband 
trade between France and Spain. The inhabitants of the valley 
of Carol, Spaniards by nature, Frenchmen by law, are from their 
cradle brought up to the occupation; and it would be an arduous 
task to find a Carolan who was not engaged in it. The very 
priest is not exempt from suspicion. Of this fine and hardy race 
of men, the contrebandiers, the guide of M. Arbanére, of whom 
he gives a lively portrait, is a specimen. -Joseph Fo was one 
of the most intrepid asserters of the freedom of trade: his beard 
black and thick, his open countenance, his daring eye, and his 
air of fearless frankness, all bespoke a man prepared for danger, 
activity, and toil. A continual war of posts and skirmishes among 
the rocks and snows of the mountains, with the “ preventive ser- 
vice” of the Pyrenees, had inured him to every kind of hardship, 
and turned the ignorant peasant of Carol into a heroic smuggler. 
He had frequently been wounded, and had lost two fingers in the 
frost; but these were topics of pride, and only gave occasion to 
the long stories of his adventures, with which he delighted to enter- 
tain his companions. Joseph Fo was no cruel or unfeeling pur- 
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suer of his profession: he boasted of being magnanimously mer- 
ciful, and has been known, after a severe contest and some slaughter, 
to dismiss his prisoners, with a dollar a-piece and a recommenda- 
tion of silence: he is a philanthropist, too, and has risked his life 
to save individuals who would otherwise have been lost among 
the snows of the port. In speaking of his “ metier,” he is far 
from taking up a defensive position. It is curious to see the force 
of public opinion: in the valley of Carol it is the custom-house 
officers who are universally esteemed as the robbers. Joseph Fo 
never had the slightest scruple on the subject of the legality of 
his exploits, and condemned, with some appearance of justice 
and much vehemence of argument, all measures which tended to 
shackle the reciprocal intercourse of nations, which he stoutly 
maintained to be one of the fundamental laws of nature. “ Ho- 
nour among thieves,” says the proverb; and Joseph Fo, the most 
upright of smugglers, is a case in point. The rich merchants of 
Carol habitually trust him with their wealth, and would commis- 
sion him with large funds to purchase for them either sheep in 
Languedoc or mules in Poitou, and, like Dirk Hatteraick, he was 
not the man to wrong his owners of a stiver. 

From the port of Puymorens a succession of pics and inter- 
vening cols carry on the ridge of the principal chain to the 
mountain which heads the valley of Vicdessos: im this part, also, 
the pic of St. Laurenti and that of St. Barthelemy, reaching the 
height of 1186 toises, are detached from the principal branch and 
take their rise in a lateral crest, which separates the vallies of 
the Aude and the Arriége. At a little distance from the head of 
the valley of Vicdessos rises the pic d’Estats, to the height of 
1660 toises, and not far from it, to the north-west, is the Mont- 
calm, of the height of 1620 toises. From the pic d’Estats, just 
mentioned, the crest retains a mean elevation of about 1200 
toises until it arrives at the *,Tuc de Mauberme, (1370 toises,) a 
pic which heads the lateral bend or elbow which has been men- 
tioned as separating the chain of the Pyrenees into two halves. 
This lateral bend runs nearly due south as far as the port d’ Espot, 
from which point the western half of the great chain commences. 
In this elbow rises the Garonne, at the port of Montgarry, and 
within half a mile of its source is that of the Noguera-Paillaresa : 
thus this plateau divides the waters of the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean. M. Arbanére attained the source of the Garonne, 
and found it issuing from a small cavity “ covered over with rude 
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* Tuc is a synonym of pic in the patois of the Couzerans, who dwell in the country 
about this pic: it is spelt sometimes as in this instance; sometimes tuque, as in Tuque 
Rouye, or Mont Rouge, near Mont Perdu. Ramond remarks the great variety of words 
signifying pic in the various patois of the Pyrenees. 
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masonry, doubtless erected to the naiad of the stream by some 
pious and grateful hand.” The water, he says, is as pure as 
crystal, and murmurs gently: the idea that this immense river, 
which at its embouchure scatters the ocean before it, should here, 
in its infancy, scarcely be able to bend the herb which hangs from 
its bank, gives rise not only to moral reflexions in the mind of the 
traveller, but rapidly carries his imagination to the scenes of his 
domestic happiness ; he straightway conceives of his little daugh- 
ters Gabrielle and Anna sporting on its banks and laughing at 
the stones they toss into its stream; while their tender mother 
watches their movements, and supports the little Anna, lest the 
force with which she hurls the pebble should throw her on the 
ground! Poor M. Arbanére, as he wandered from the scene of 
these speculations, might have been lost for ever to their reality. 
His guide missed his way in the forests which cover the coun- 
try between the valley of the Garonne and that of Artigue- 
Telline. The fog grew thick, and covering the tops of the 
mountains, brought on a premature darkness, and the prospect of 
spending the night hungry, frozen, and without arms, under the 
dripping firs, was before them, when it was determined to retrace 
their steps. This guide was Peter Barrau, whose ignorance and 
presumption M. Arbanére severely blames: he was lost the year 
after in an attempt to ascend the Maladetta. 

After the port d’Espot the steepness of the chain becomes more 
remarkable, and the crest rises more precipitously into sharp and 
lofty pics: we are, in fact, now arrived among mountains of the 
first order, and shall quickly penetrate the famed recesses of the 
Maladetta, or the still more striking pile of Mont Perdu and 
his magnificent neighbours, the tower of Marboré, and the moun- 
tains of the Port d’Oo. This is the region of the Central or 
High Pyrenees: the loftiest points lie between this spot and the 
pic du Midi d’ Ossau: the mean height of the chain has been 
fixed at about 1300 toises. The principal pics in this line of the 
crest are: the pic of Pouis, at the head of the gorge of Toro, to 
the south of the town of Viella, in the valley of the Garonne or 
Aran; of Crabioules, at the head of the valley of Luchon; Cla- 
rabide, of the valley of Louron; the mountains of ‘Troumouse, at 
the head of the valley of Héas; the tower of Marboré, which com- 
mands the valley of Baréges, and rises to the height of 1636 toises ; 
the Taillon, 1642 toises high; the Vignemale, above Gavarnie, 
1722 toises: Fontry, above Cauteretz, and the mountain of Aneou, 
whith descends into the valley of Ossau. These pics are in the 
direct line of the crest, but are not the highest points of these 
mountains: a chain appears to detach itself a little to the south 
of this line, and the mountains which rise out of it in something 
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approaching the parallel of the principal chain, and lying very 
near to it, present the highest points of the Pyrenees. Here are 
the Maladetta and the Pic de las Posets; and the Mont Perdu, 
which is situate at an extremely small distance from the crest, is 
separated from it only by a lake. The cols or ports in this re- 
gion are numerous: the most celebrated are the portillon d’ Oo, 
the port of Oo, and that of the famous Breche de Roland. 

he researches of M. Ramond have given a celebrity to this 
portion of the range which the fact of its great elevation alone 
would not have secured to it. It is true, that in the vallies below 
them are enclosed the greatest number of those picturesque spots 
which tourists make a point of visiting, and many of the most 
celebrated baths and places of resort frequented by the in- 
valid: but the majestic peaks to which we allude are inaccessible, 
except to the enthusiasm of science, joined to great courage and 
great experience in the art of climbing. The paths are often those 
of the izzard only, or perhaps the mountain smuggler, who hews 
with his axe his footing in the ravine, and guides himself among 
innumerable crags and torrents by a few signs known only to him- 
self and his comrades. ‘The demon vertigo, as M. Arbanére calls 
him, reigns among the precipices; and how powerful is his sway 
every one knows who has looked from the edge of a cliff. Poor 
M. Dusaulx, who, in his love of the picturesque, ventured, rather 
rashly for a sexagenarian unused to the “ dizzy height,” upon a 
bridge over a torrent near Baréges, gives a minute account of his 
sufferings under the tortures of the demon, in his chapter entitled 
“ De mes perplexités sur le torrent de la montagne de Lienz.” 
The bridge was formed of a couple of planks not very steadily 
fixed and lying eight or ten inches apart: he had followed imme- 
diately his companions without caution, and stepped from the 
jutting rocks upon the bridge almost unwittingly. Before he 
was quite aware of his position he had advanced into the middle : 
it was then that he cast his eyes on the foaming waters below. 
He stopped: and the planks shook: “ his sight grew dazzled—his 
knees trembled and knocked together, and the blood ‘rushed to 
the heart.” He knew not what to do, whether to go on, or to 
return. One of his friends came to his assistance: he motioned 
him off: the least distraction would have overwhelmed him: 
the damon now began to seize him, and he saw that he must move 
or fall: he retreated inch by inch, going backward, and. bent 
nearly double. He describes his efforts in this situation as incre- 
dible: he dragged his feet only by a convulsive movement, which 
communicated itself to his whole body. His friend slowly fol- 
lowed him, face to face, watching his motions, and silently indi- 
cating directions, which Dusaulx followed. mechanically, until 
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he arrived at the rock, when making a last clumsy effort, he had 
nearly tumbled on the wrong side ‘of the bridge into the flood. 
Streams of perspiration, he says, descended from: his chest and 
back down to his very shoes, and he gives his moral courage great 
credit for resisting his physical imbecility; a distinction he takes 
great care to draw; he confirms it by an excellent anecdote of 
Sancho, King of Navarre, called le Trembleur. 

“< Some of his courtiers perceiving that monarch to turn pale during a 
severe engagement with the enemy, advised him to withdraw him- 
self out of harm’s way. ‘ You dont know me,’ said he to them, ‘ it is 
only the flesh ; and if this flesh but knew where my courage intends to 
take it very shortly, it would faint outright.’ ” 


« La terrible chose que la peur!” exclaims the poor philoso- 
pher, “ and yet,” says he, “ I had never known it before, though 
I had had a nearer view of death; and the world knows, that 
since then I have braved it under the poignards of our revolu- 
tionary tyrants.” 

M. Ramond was a traveller after another sort: a poet of the 
time somewhat absurdly called him the savant chamois :—he cer- 
tainly did combine in himself all the lights of the man of science 
and the fearless agility of the izzard. His course was in direc- 
tions before unknown; the reputation of inaccessibility had no 
terrors for him; he selected for his guides the men who were 
famed throughout the mountains for their courage and activity, 
and yet they looked up to him not as their ward but their leader ; 
he would often task the powers of the nimblest and most faithful 
attendants, and would ascend elevations where the very izzard 
hunters who might happen to form part of his company dared 
not follow. With these personal accomplishments were joined 
profound geological skill, an enthusiasm for science, a taste and 
feeling for the picturesque, and an imagination which enabled 
him to delineate it in the most vivid colours. M. Cuvier, in his 
eloge of Ramond, read before the academy only the other day, 
(June 16—for this philosopher lived to an extreme age,) justly 
designates him as the “ painter of mountains.” ‘The Pyrenees, 
however, owe more important obligations to him than in his cha- 
racter of a describer; it was he “who first made known their 
remarkable constitution, and presented a theory of their formation 
as new as it was important to geology. 

The first expedition of Ramond in the Pyrenees took place 
before the Revolution. His examination of these mountains 
had only imperfectly satisfied his curiosity. Subsequent to the 
Revolution, after the 9th Thermidor had released him from the 
prison of ‘Tarbes, he was appointed professor of natural history in 
the central school of the Hautes-Pyrenees. This opened a field 
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of observation to him, which he successfully traversed in every di- 
rection. He is said to have ascended the Pic du Midi of Bigorre* 
thirty-five times, and his Voyage au Mont Perdu records his 
attempts—the third a successful one—to reach the summit of 
that lofty mountain. The Maladetta had been one of his objects 
in his former travels, and he attained a height which he considered 
very near the summit: M. Arbanére, whose failure was, however, 
much more complete, is of opinion that he was far from reaching 
the highest point of the interesting mass of mountains which goes 
under the name of the Maladetta. ‘This is very possible; and if 
so, the summit remains as yet untrod by human foot. Science 
has, however, reached that which the physical power of man has 
not been able to do; and yet it is but very lately that the real 
elevation of the Maladetta has been ascertained. For twenty-five 
years Mont Perdu has enjoyed the honour of being esteemed 
the highest point of the Pyrenees. The world is indebted to the 
operations of Messrs. Vidal and Reboul fer a knowledge of 
nearly all the principal points of the chain, and their calculations 
ure always quoted as beyond appeal. Lately, however, M. 
Reboul himself has revised them, and now carried them to the 
highest pitch of accuracy which the present state of geodesy is 
capable of. The most curious result of this reviewal of his former 
work is the discovery that the eastern peak of the Maladetta is 
the most elevated mountain of the whole range. Its height is 
1,787 toises, while that of Mont Perdu is 1,747. 

It must not be supposed that the laborious ascents of Ra- 
mond were undertaken for the satisfaction of an idle curiosity. 
The commanding view which these lofty heights present of the 
general disposition of the various chains which it is so difficult 
to get anywhere, and so wholly impossible except at a great 
height, materially assisted him in the discoveries he made in these 
regions. His visit to the top of Mount Perdu demonstrated the 
secondary nature of that mountain, and gave a new turn to all 
speculations on the subject of the geology of the whole system 
of the Pyrenees. The ambitious climbings of a Ramond and an 
Auldjo are wholly different things. M. Arbanére follows in the 


* This is not a formidable but a laborious ascent. M. Melling’s work relates that 
two Englishmen, with a foolhardiness characteristic of their countrymen abroad, 
asceuded this peak on horseback. Mr. Melling and his party fell in with these gen- 
tlemen as they were reconnoitring. The most experienced guides, and all who heard 
of the design, beseeched them to desist from their wild and dangerous project. The 
truly British reply was ‘‘ nous verrons.” M. Melling learnt afterwards, that as soon as 
he had left them, they descended, mounted their horses, and absolutely scaled the pic 
“ encheval.” It will be observed in Mr. Auldjo’s description of his ascent of Mout 
Blane, that the large majority who have performed that exploit consists of English- 
men: not one Frenchman has so distinguished himself. 
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track of his predecessors for the scientific purpose of the “ co- 
ordination of his ideas:” and it is very true that he has no 
sooner gained a lofty summit, than his ideas-do strike out in 
a manner, which if not perhaps co-ordinate, may claim to be at 
least ¢angential. It must be allowed, however, that the che- 
valier is no ordinary climber, and we should scarcely be doing 
justice to him or his subject if we did not give some particulars 
of his ascent: first, up part of the Maladetta; and next, to the 
summit of the Mont Perdu. We confess we would much more 
willingly have accompanied M. Ramond, but his exploits have 
been long before the world, and we cannot presume upon our 
reader’s ignorance of the writings of so celebrated a writer—the 
Saussure of the Alps. 

The mass of the Maladetta spreads itself out with an imposing 
majesty before a spectator placed at any of the ports of the crest 
in face of it. The vast blocks which adhere to its trunk, the 
enormous ruins which abound at its roots, and the sterility of its 
sides, prove its granitic formation. An inexperienced eye, on 
perceiving successive stages and landing places of rock reaching up 
to the summit, might be led to suppose that it was accessible by 
this route. These rocks turn out to be parallelipeds or pyramids, 
of a breadth which defies all attempts ct scaling. ‘The travel- 
lers who have made experiment of this passage, have been com- 
pelled to traverse a glacier which lies between this peak and the 
enormous mass of rock to the west. This glacier is covered with 
a treacherous snow which only conceals the crevices. In one of 
these the guide Barrau was lost in August, 1824. ‘This has 
discouraged the guides of Bagnéres. “ Gian is there!” said 
one of them, pointing out the spot to M. Arbanére, as he was 
contemplating the ascent from the opposite port of Venasque. 
On the east and by the side of the Maladetta rises a grand and 
lofty mass of primitive rock: it is called the pic of Anéthou. A 
snowy glacier, which climbs from the col to the top of the pic, 
would appear practicable to an able and experienced climber, 
while the perpendicular crest which crowns the Maladetta itself 
must put all hope of the ascent of it out of the question. 

M. Arbanére was deterred from attempting to climb this 
northern face of the mountain, by the impossibility of finding 
guides who were willing to accompany him, and partly by the 
apprehension he felt himself. “ A young man,” says he, “ and 
the danger would have been an attraction—but a husband and a 
father, new duties and dearer ties prescribed another route.” 
The chevalier, in short, went round the mountain, and attempted 
its southern flank. At Venasque he engaged a guide, Estéban, 
a hunter of izzards, who had previously attended him, and fixing 
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upon a gorge at the bottom of the narrow valley of Balibierno, 
which coasts the southern sides of the Maladetta, for the scene of 
his attempt in the morning, the party spent the night round a fire 
lighted upon the mossy turf of the soil, for the purpose.both of 
keeping the bears and the cold at a distance. 


“ On the first dawn of the morning we proceeded to the bottom of 
the cirque, and climbed its first steps. From a plateau which surmounts 
them, the view extends uninterruptedly over a horizontal plane running 
to the east.—We turned to the north, and descended to cross a gave, 
and afterwards to climb the beaps of enormous blocks of granite which 
were piled in that direction. On our right we left a lake of about 200 
toises in diameter, formed by a semicircular inclosure of lofty rocks of 
granite, which it would seem the Eternal had laid down with the com- 
pass and the plummet,—We soon found plains of snow of an extent 
which far surpassed my expectation. A thousand streams roared past 
us, dashing among the blocks of granite, which served them for bridges 
and tunnels. The last stage was without snow, on account of its steep- 
ness. We climbed upon its declivity, composed of loose earth and 
blocks of granite. This is the most dangerous soil that the explorer 
can meet with. The guides perceived the danger of our position. The 
earth gave way under our footsteps, and rolling down in a mass, mixed 
up with the blocks, might have dragged us along in the avalanche. 
We took the precaution of forming a line from right to left, and 
aseended at considerable distances from each other, that one individual 
might not injure another, and that we might not all meet the same 
current at the same time. A train of cubical blocks, each of two or 
three feet square, which I had just climbed over, gave way after my 
passage, and rolled and bounded down the declivity to the plain of snow 
beneath. The least evil for me, had I encountered them, would have 
‘been the fracture of my legs. At length, however, by taking great 
heed to our footsteps, we arrived at the crest. We then found ourselves 
on the edge of an immense carpet of snow, which ascends by a gentle 
inclination to the rocks of the crest, in which we found two breaches. 
I arrived at the one on the left, by traversing the snow, still very abun- 
dant. I saw no projections of ice, no vitreous fractures in the hollows 
of the snow, and I am ignorant if this snow is the covering of glaciers, 
or whether it is simply annual and disappears before tlie heats of August. 
At this moment, July 29, it was very extensive, although there were in- 
dications of its depth not being great. From this breach I saw nothing 
but a series of other crests interposed between the Maladetta, properly 
so called, and the aerial line on which I was placed. They intercepted 
my view of its long summit and the pic of Anéthou. I expected less 
of the other breach, the direction of which appeared to me to look 
towards the mountains of the port of Viella. Arrived at its base, I had 
one more striking proof that it is almost impossible for any extent of 
experience to correct the illusion of the visual sense in these mountains, 
This winding, which appeared from the plain where we encamped an easy 
pass to the opposite side, where there did not appear to be an atom of 
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‘snow, and which by a calculation of the distance and a comparison of 
the surrounding mass I estimated at a few toises, turned out to be a d 
funnel thirty toises bigh, full of snow, lying at an angle of about sixty 
degrees. The climbing-irons and iron-pointed batons had appeared 
useless, and been left behind on the spot where we spent the night: 
without their aid escalade became impossible. 1 renounced this design 
without regret, for I did not expect much from a view from the summit.’ 


We must allow that this is but a lame attempt, and demands 
for its excuse a lively recellection of M. Arbanére’s married state. 
What a contrast is here to the intrepid proceedings of Ramond, 
who took fresh hope from an obstacle: who never depended for 
aid upon that which was left behind: but seemed always able to 
supply by his own spirit and ingenuity both the wants of himself 
and his troops. Yet, on the other hand, where Ramond was 
so often repulsed, where he overcame so many obstacles and 
faced so many dangers—in the attempts upon Mont Perdu—here 
the chevalier finds the task all but easy. We suppose we must 
attribute this remarkable contrast to the choice of another route 
and a season less advanced. We shall endeavour to give some 
sketch of his.more successful attempt in a scene of still greater 
magnificence. We have, indeed, the testimony of Ramond him- 
self of the superior grandeur and magnificence of the Mont Perdu 
over his rivals of the Alps—even over the monarch of mountains. 


** T have seen,” says this writer, “ the high Alps: I saw them in my 
early youth, at an age when we see nature in colours brighter and more 
beautiful than she is, but that which I have never seen there, is the 
loftiest summits attired in the costume of mountains of the secondary 
rank. ‘These forms so simple and grave, these outlines so bold and clear, 
these rocks so entire and perfect, form the successive courses, which 
rise perpendicularly into walls, bend into amphitheatres, arrange them- 
selves in flights of steps, start up in towers where the hands of giants 
seem to have applied the square and suspended the plummet. This is 
what no one has met with in the recesses of eternal ice: this is what 
would be sought for in vain among mountains of the primitive order, 
whose rugged sides terminate in sharp points, and whose base is lost 
among heaps of ruins. They who are satiated with horrors, will still 
find among these scenes, aspects new and strange. Even from Mont Blanc 
let them come to Mont Perdu: when the finest mountain of granite 
has been visited, there still remains to be seen the first of calcareous 
mountains. Here it is not a giant among pigmies. Such is the harmony 
of the forms and the gradation of the heights, that the pre-eminence of 
the principal pic results less from its relative elevation than from its 
figure, its volume, and from a certain disposition of all its parts which 
throws the objects that surround it into an inferior rank.” 


M. Arbanére having determined upon reaching the top of the 
Mont Perdu, he ‘and: his wife set out for Gavarme.- In passing 
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Gédro he engaged Rondo for his guide: the son of..that Rondo, 
whom the eulogies of Ramond have made a classical personage, 

At this time the ancient Rondo was still alive, but no longer, as 

may be supposed, the Rondo of Ramond. ‘The second guide he 

fixed upon was Joseph, a smuggler of Gavarnie. ‘The weather. 
had been bad; a gleam of sunshine at length gave M. Arbanére 

the courage to take leave of his wife, and set out on his adven- 

turous expedition. 


“ It was then,” says he, “ that I confided to my old friend Antony 
Mouré my young wife, in a tone which the old mountaineer deeply felt 
in spite of his rough outside ; for all hearts understand sentiments strong 
and simple. With all ber courage, susceptible as she is of great projects, 
and warmly participating my wishes, and although the conversation, with 
which I had taken care she should be primed had attempted to smooth 
the difficulties and perils of the enterprize, still she was not able at the 
moment to controul her emotion. I pressed her, weeping, to my bosom. 
‘ Ah!’ said I to her, ‘ soften me not: I have need of all my strength. 
Motives the most cherished impose prudence upon me. I will observe 
it religiously for thy sake—for our children: come, take courage.’ At 
length | crossed the gave: she followed me with her eyes for a long 
time, immoveable. From the first steps of the steep pass called the 
Corniche, by which we scale the western wall of the Circus, my hand 
addressed to her a signal which might, alas! be the last.” 

This tribute paid to domestic affection, after a manner that may 
be termed truly national, M. Arbanére girds himself up for the 
adventure.. Having gained the interior of the Cirque, or Oule of 
Gavarnie, the walls of this remarkable spot rise abruptly on every 
side, and present mo trace of a route beyond them. ‘The term 
route, indeed, is ill applied to a path nearly vertical, used only by 
the smugglers, by which the western wall may be climbed, By 
means of it the level of the first ledge of the wall is obtained, 
about 150 toises above the floor of the circus. It is a grassy 
surface, at a considerable inclination—from it the circus had the 
appearance of a deep abyss, down which it was advisable 
not to look, unless you wished to face the “ terrible divinity of 
vertigo.” 


“A large flock of sheep, belonging to the Spanish side, was feeding 
upon it. My guides talked with the shepherd in the mixed language, 
which is a shade between the patois of the southern provinces of France 
and Castilian ; a language formed for mutual communication along the 
whole line of the Pyrenees. He was knitting a stocking of coarse brown 
worsted : days and months passed over his head in this secluded corner of 
the universe, without bringing him a new thought or a new wish: His soul 
seemed as cold and immoveable as the rocks and ices which encircle this 
aérial pasturage. ‘The sheep were dispersed upon the. hazardous declivi- 
ties; intent on seeking the few blades of grass that tuft the ledges of the 
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rocks, which suddenly approach or retreat from each other, the imprudent 
animal will sometimes slip, when it rolls and bounds from the height, 
lead long before it reaches the end of its fall.” 


After this pasture, called the Sarradels, the next object to be 
attained is the Breach of Roland, the opening in the lofty walls 
of the Marboré, which is reached by a series of precipitous basins 
of snow; a glacier lies in the way, which is skirted until the tra- 
veller arrives at the threshold of this magnificent portal. 


** Imagine,” says Ramond, “ a wall of rocks from three to six hundred 
feet in height, and rising between France and Spain, so as physically to 
separate the two kingdoms. Let us fancy this wall to be curved like a 
crescent, with its convexity towards France. Lastly, let us suppose, 
that in the very middle of this wall a breach of three hundred feet wide 
has been beaten down by the famous Orlando, and we may have a good 
idea of what the mountaineers call the Breche de Roland. This wall is 
not very thick, but is thicker towards the towers of the Marboré, which 
rise majestically above the breach and all its avenues, like a citadel which 
Orlando might have placed there to defend the pass. Besides this gate, 
there are two windows open in the same wall, in the two horns of the 
crescent, at an equal distance from its centre; opposite the points of 
these horns two pyramidical mountains, placed at similar distances, serve 
as the vanguard of the edifice, as if to protect the circus which it encloses ; 
for everything is here symmetrical, and Orlando has wrought upon a 


plan which does as much honour to the order and method of his ideas as 
to the strength of his arm.” 


M. Ramond saw from this grand point of view a splendid 
sight. From the windows of this circus, and even from the circus 
itself, the eye overruns the whole of Arragon: the mountains 
descend, the vallies unfold under the glance of the spectator. 
At the time, however, that M. Arbanére arrived at the breach in 
1820, a thick fog was driving violently through it, intercepted 
all view, and nearly prevented all passage. He had, however, 
enjoyed the spectacle fourteen years before, and, with the equa- 
nimity that becomes a philosopher, he never regrets that which is 
out of his power to attain. Passing, therefore, the breach as fast 
as he could, he directed his course to the east, and, pursuing the 
arid savannah which skirts the basis of the Marboré, he hastened 


to the term of the first day’s journey, a cabin situated at the foot 
of Mont Perdu. 


“« The last rays of the descending sun at last lifted the veil, which had 
hitherto enveloped the whole of Mont Perdu, which we were now ap- 
proaching. I saw his majestic head. The aspect of this goal, before which 
the intrepid Ramond twice yielded, inspired me with a profound emotion, 
composed of pleasure, of terror, the recollection of a hundred arduous 
courses, and of the necessity of crowning the work of a general explora- 
tion of the Pyrenees: and in the middle of this confused mixture of im- 
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pressions prevailed the sweet and fortifying idea of bope.- The general 
inclination of its brow appeared to offer an easy access; but the ar- 
rangement of its sides in terraces, placed one above the other, might 
possibly present, as the only passage, the face of precipices accessible 
only with the aid of wings. Rondo had climbed the mountain twice by 
some fissures, which were a kind of secret with him; but he considered 
that the weather was threatening, and the season too far advanced. 
However, all three of us, inured to the rugged face of mountains, 
trusted to fortune for the morrow, and gaily entered the wretched hut 
which was to serve us for shelter during the night. The Spanish shep- 
herd who occupied it gave us a cordial reception ; with him we shared 
our provisions, and he, in return, prepared in a little pot, the sole 
utensil in his possession, a more than usual quantity of coarse soup, the 
ingredients of which were water, a morsel of suet, and some bread and 
salt, of which he in his turn partook with bis guests. Stretched along 
the dry earth, in the thick atmosphere of smoke concentrated in the 
cabin, we waited for the morning; the guides in a profound sleep, 
myself in that state of excitement which the near approach of the execu- 
tion of a bold and grand design never fails to raise in the human frame.” 


. At three in the morning, by the light of the moon, M. Arbanére 
and his companions set forth. They appear to have ascended 
from the southern face of the mountain; but we cannot compli- 
ment the chevalier on the clearness of his details, and on this 
point must consequently remain in some little doubt. Climbing 
along the base of the tower of Gollis, which is on the south of 
Mont Perdu, M. Arbanére describes himself as turning to the 
west, and proceeding towards a lofty terrace. On the south this 
terrace presented a perpendicular face of ten or eleven toises; 
this face they climbed, and found themselves on a plateau, sepa- 
rated from another by a transversal ravine of rocks and snow. A 
fissure nearly vertical, and clothed with ice, led to this second 
plateau, which they ascended by cutting steppings with their axes. 
The view of the top was here intercepted by a third terrace, and 
its vertical escarpments. This was to be surmounted by means 
of a long and precipitous rent in the rock; but here the guides 
hesitated ; and, after they had in vain sought another passage, it 
required all M. Arbanére’s energy to induce them to attempt this 
perilous ascent. 


“« In difficult positions,” he remarks, “ energy has as it were a magical 
power, which drives irresolution before it, and raises all other spirits to 
the elevation of that one which has already overcome the danger in its 
thought, in its look, in its accent, in its attitude!” 


After the display of M. Arbanére’s energy in all these forms, the 
party set to work to cut footsteps, and with the aid of axe and 
pole contrived to proceed: “ the slightest giddiness, the least 
false movement, would have precipitated them to the bottom of the 
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abyss ashapcless Jump.” At last, without farther adventure, they 
attained ** the summit of the rock.” 


“The summit, on the side of Spain, presents but bare and rugged 
rocks. ‘The snow, forming a bank of which there are no means of ascer- 
taining the thickness, is heaped up on the side of France on the reverse : 
afterwards it bends itself into a small hollow, rises again and forms a 
second crest, parallel and higher than the southern crest by about five 
yards. It conceals from me the whole chain of the French Pyrenees, 
and I shall only perceive that I am on the pinnacle of Mont Perdu, 
when, trampling on this virgin snow, I shall cast a glance upon the 
proud summits which my memory will immediately recognise. 

** At length the entire mass of the Pyrenees is under my feet, and the 
heavens shine bright over my head. This victorious position has cost 
severe efforts, but the aspect of this magnificent spectacle recompenses me 
for all that has been required to conquer it. My eye wanders with a 
sovereign glance. How terrible and yet how beautiful the region which 
surrounds me, which loses itself in the immense circle of its horizon, 
bristling with pics, sparkling with robes of ice, or else protruding only 
their huge bones, and furrowed by vallies, all different in their undula- 
tions, their junction, and the sky which covers them! Clouds hang over 
the vallies of France, in the distance dark pics command their vast waves, 
like so many fearful islands in harmony with the terrible ocean from 
which they spring. But Spain spreads her plains free from vapour. ‘The 
colossal barrier of the Marboré appears to divide the sombre regions of 
the Pole from the brilliant Eden of the Tropics.” 


Such is the language of M. Arbanére. We should have been 
glad of less eloquence, and a clearer account of the final steps 
which led to the accomplishment of his enterprize. Far be it 
from us to throw a shadow of doubt upon the veracity of au 
amiable and respectable man, but yet we cannot help observing 
that it would be no difficult task to write such descriptions from 
no more elevated a point of view than a garret window. 

We must now resume our course along the peaks and cols of 
the crest; which a more ample developement of the peculiarities 
of the Maladetta and Mont Perdu has somewhat interrupted. 
We had, however, advanced, not only to the highest point of the 
Pyrenees, but to that point from which they commence gradually 
to decline as they approach the Atlantic. Instead of a preci- 
pitous crest bordered by deep abysses, the mountains, both in 
their main and lateral directions assume a milder form; they be- 
come a series of circular and undulating summits of easy access, 
covered with pasturage, and sometimes intersected with torrents. 

The pic of Anio which rises to the height of 1326 toises (Re- 
boul and Vidal) is the loftiest summit of the Western Pyrenees ; 
it is at the head of the valley of Lescun, which enters that of 
Aspe. ‘The mountain of Orhy is 1031 toises high at the head of 
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Larrau; the mountain of Ahadi is 801 toises at the head of the: 
valley of Baygorry; and, lastly, there is the mouutain of Haya(or 
Quatre-Couronnes), near to Oyarzun, three leagues from the 
ocean, the height of which is 500 toises. The small elevation of 
the central chain in all this quarter, and the great number of cols, 
or even crests, of easy access, afford a multitude of communicar 
tions between France and Spain. Some of the most frequented 
are. the port of Canfranc, or Sumport, where the French govern- 
ment is now constructing a road by which carriages will be able 
to pass from Oleron, in Bearn, to Canfranc in Aragon; the port 
of Orion, commonly called the passage of Saint Jean Pied-de- 
port; together with several others which it is here unnecessary to 
name. ‘The Pyrenees at last end in a long point, or promontory, 
which strikes into the sea, and closes on the south the bay of 
Figueras, into which the Bidassoa empties itself. 

In the face of the central Pyrenees, and between the crest and 
the plains of France, there are several pics of great importance, 
both on the score of height and on other grounds. ‘Their eleva- 
tion reaches and even surpasses the mean height of the loftiest 
part of the principal chain. The pic Long is 1668 toises; the 
maccessible Neovielle is 1619; the pic du Midi de Bigorre is 
1506 toises; the pic d’Arbizon 1480 toises. All these mountains 
form a part of a great lateral chain, which is detached from the 
central one in the neighbourhood of Mont Perdu. It separates 
the valley of Baréges from that of Aure. More to the west 
there are other isolated pics of eminence ; the chief of which is 
the pic du Midi d’Ossau, which heads the valley of this name. It 
is 1471 toises high. 

In enumerating the most prominent features of the chain of the 
Pyrenees, it has been impossible to do so without, at the same 
time, indicating the principal vallies which owe to it their source 
and conformation. It will not, therefore, be necessary, for the pur- 
pose of supplying a general idea of the Pyrenees, to recur to any 
formal description of them. It will be quite sufficient if we point 
out, in a general manner, such features as have made them re- 
markable, or cause them to be considered as objects of curiosity. 
The principal rivers naturally lead us to the principal vallies, and 
as their ramifications are pursued, we arrive at those of less mag- 
nitude, but which often embrace beauties of a higher order. Pro- 
ceeding, for instance, from Pau, by Lourdes, we follow the gave* 
of Pau, through the valley of Lavedan; on the mght there 
branches off the valley of Cauterets, celebrated for its mineral 


\ . . . . 
_ * Gave is the name universally given to a stream in Bearn and a part of Baygorry: 
itis said to be the Celtic word for water. . 
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springs; opposite to it, and leaving the gave near Luz, is the 
valley of Bastan, which contains the famous baths of Baréges; a 
sombre plain, which, nevertheless, the celebrity of its waters 
erowds with visitors. The continuation of the gave leads us to 
the elevated torrents at Gavarnie, and also those of Héas and 
Estaubé : all these, as has been mentioned, remarkable for their 
extraordinary oudes, and for the lofty and magnificent scenery in 
which they abound. The traveller may next traverse, against its 
stream, the Adour; starting from the pleasant town of Tarbes, 
the central market of all the Pyrenees, he proceeds by Bagnéres 
de Bigorre—the Bath of France, and remarkable above similar 
places of resort for the licentious pursuit of pleasure—into the 
valley of Campan. Again, if from St. Gaudens we take the 
course of the Garonne, and the numerous torrents of which it 1s 
formed, we shall thus ascend the Spanish valley of Aran, that of 
Luchon, and of Arboust, or those of Louron and Aure. The 
Arriége carries us by Pamiers into the mountainous territories of 
the county of -Foix. Higher up is Tarrascon, which leads to 
Ax, a place that has been spoken of as terminating the commu- 
nication between France and Spain, by the port of Puymorens. 
The river Aude forms a principal valley in the eastern Pyrenees ; 
their other principal vallies deviate from the transversal into the 
longitudinal line, and are formed by the rivers Teta and Tech, 
which, after flowing through their respective vallies, directly 
enter the Mediterranean. 

Such are the grand geographical outlines of the Pyrenees; 
outlines being all we can pretend to give within the compass of an 
article. We might have chosen some other points perhaps quite 
as worthy of the attention of the reader, but none which, we be- 
lieve, constitute so small a part of general knowledge, and which 
will so readily serve as a frame-work for any information to which 
the future inquiries of the reader may lead him. It is with regret, 
however, we perceive that the space which it has occupied in our 
pages precludes us from entering upon several other points which 
we had marked out for observation. We have not spoken of the 
natural productions of these regions, and have scarcely touched 
upon the character of their inhabitants. The singular race of 
Cagots, which inhabits some quarter of these mountains, and the 
character and history of the Basquenses, are also topics of in- 
terest; neither are the thermal establishments of the Pyrenees un- 
worthy of some slight investigation. M. Arbanére has discussed, 
at some length, the various passages of armies and nations across 
these mountains ; the subject is obscure and unprofitable, but not 
so the internal history of these countries during the feudal and 
later ages, allusions to which M. Ramond contrives to introduce 
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into his descriptions with so much grace. All these we must 
omit, if it were only to make room for a branch of the subject:so 
inseparably connected with the geographical view we have taken 
of it, as to render us liable to exception for passing it over-—and 
that too at a time when we are able to avail ourselves of the faith- 
ful assistance of M. Charpentier in casting a hasty and parting 
glance at these magnificent monuments of nature. We allude to 
the geological construction of the Pyrenees, to the more general 
features of which, however, we must necessarily confine ourselves, 

In the Pyrenees we find all the principal descriptions of rock, 
but they occur in very unequal quantities. ‘The extent of primi- 
tive matter is remarkably small, and peculiar in its arrangement; 
its composition is extremely simple—its principal formations 
are granite, micaceous schist, and primitive limestone. ‘Transi- 
tion rocks are those which form the chief bulk of these moun- 
tains. They are mainly divided into argillaceous schist, schistous 
grauwacke, common grauwacke, and limestone. The secondary 
matter is less abundant on the north versant than the transition, 
whereas the contrary seems to be the case on the southern face, 
as it is composed of three formations in particular. ‘These are, 
red sand-stone, alpine limestone, and Jura limestone, besides the 
secondary trapps. ‘These various kinds of mineral rocks are 
arranged in the Pyrenees, not in isolated masses, but forming 
zones or bands, which run in the main direction of the chain, so 
as in a manner to be parallel; the granitic matter forms but a 
single band, and may be compared to a suite of mounts or pro- 
tuberances, touching one another only at their bases, and often 
connected together by rocks of a more recent formation, which 
have filled up the gorges or intervals between them ; these protu- 
berances follow pretty nearly the same line of direction. Although 
this granitic chain, as it may be called, extends nearly the whole 
length of the Pyrenees, it does not form the crest or central chain, 
and only occasionally falls in with it. In the eastern half of the 
Pyrenees the granitic band is found invariably at some distance 
to the north of the chain. In the valley of the Garonne, formed 
by the elbow, which has been more than once spoken of, where 
the central chain enters 16,000 toises to the south, the granitic 
chain makes the same bend, with this difference, that it retreats 
19,000 toises: hence the two chains occasionally become mingled, 
and points of the granitic band become identified with the central 
chain. The granite band along the western half of the Pyrenees 
is not by any means so uniform in its direction, as that on the 
eastern. Its protuberances rise sometimes to the north and, 
sometimes to the south of a line parallel to the central chain. 
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The line which would come as near ,as_ possible to the direction 
which they follow, is the granitic axis of Ramond. It is this axis 
which has determined the direction and disposition of the dif- 
ferent formations along the whole chain. Of the other bands, 
that of primitive micaceous schist does not extend the whole 
length, and its continuity is often interrupted. The thickness of 
it is small when compared with the breadth of the granite. ‘The 
transition rocks, on the contrary, are of an extraordinary bulk : 
one of them lies to the north, and the other to the south of the 
granitic chain. Both of these bands are in a perfect and almost 
uninterrupted state. ‘The one to the south constitutes ordinarily 
the crest of the principal chain. The different kinds of rocks 
which form the transition matter are themselves disposed in bands. 
The direction of all these bands, whether primitive or secondary, 
is governed by the direction of the granitic chain, and not by that 
of the principal range. This remarkable influence of the oldest, 
but by no means the highest or the largest band, naturally gives 
rise to various speculations on the original formation of these 
mountains, which, when coupled with the fact of the crest being 
chiefly occupied by transition matter, must be allowed to be suf- 
ciently remarkable. ‘The granitic chain influencing the direction 
of the other rocks which rest upon it, it becomes interesting 
to ascertain, whether it also influences the inclination of the strata. 
We find, in accordance with the hypothesis, that the inclination 
of the strata follows the inclination of the declivity which sup- 
ports them: at least in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
granite: as the rocks become distant from the parent band, its 
influence in this respect manifestly declines. ‘The great inclina- 
tion of the strata and beds of the rocks of the Pyrenees is a phe- 
nomenon which has also excited conjecture. It is ordinarily 
above forty-five degrees, and nothing is more common than to 
find it exceed sixty ‘and eighty degrees. ‘This is general in every 
part of the Pyrenees, and seems to indicate that the strata 
have been removed posteriorly to their formation. They are 
likewise marked by another peculiarity. ‘The strata of the Py- 
renees, so far from presenting plane regular surfaces, suffer the 
most extraordinary inflexions, sometimes in the line of their di- 
rection—sometimes of their inclination. A section will show 
them sometimes making angles in different directions, sometimes 
zigzags, sometimes the bed twists itself into a spiral form. This 
remarkable feature cannot be brought to the eye in a more 
striking manner than by the animated language of M. Ramond. 
He is speaking of this playful kind of stratification, iv the case of 
primitive limestone alternating with beds of quartz and feldspath, 
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which occurs in the neighbourhood of Bagnéres.. His descrip- 


tion, however, applies generally. 

* Les plis,” says he, “ n'ont rien de symmétrique, les angles se fujent, 
‘au lieu de se regarder; telle veine sinueuse serpente entre deux yeines 
-droites et paralléles; tantdt elles sont fléchies en zigzags, tantdt roulées 
en spirales: toutes les sortes de courbes se succeédent dans.la méme 
pierre, et chacune suit une loi étrangére 4 toutes les autres ondes: 
souvent méme la roche calcaire qui constitue le fond de cette bizarre 
broderie offre dans sa texture intime Jes indices d’une continuité indif- 
férente & ces jeux. Qu'on amolisse ces masses, qu'on les plie, qu’on les 
froisse, qu'on les torde, plus on satisfera aux conditions de hypothése et 
moins la copie ressemblera au modéle.”—Voyages au Mont Perdu, p. 43. 


In the perplexity which this curious conformation causes to the,. 
speculator on the origin of mountains, no better or more plausible 

supposition can be invented than the one conveyed by another 

sentence of description of the same author. “ C’est une mer qui 

se fige au moment de la tourmente, et dont [ a se peint en- 

core dans ses ondes pétrifiées.”—(ib. p. 104.) Engravings of these 
twisted strata will be found among the plates of M. Palassou’s 
Essai sur la Mineralogie des Monts Pyrénées. M. Palassou 
was the first person who detected the parallelism between the 
direction of the chain of the Pyrenees and the rocks which com=- 
pose it. This venerable man, who was one of the first to throw 
light upon the geognosy and mineralogy of the Pyrences, and 
whose work is still unrivalled, still complete, yet survives. In 
his latter days he is arranging and preparing for posthumous pub- 
lication, the various works he has composed on this his favourite 
subject: the Pyrenees have been that book of nature which he 
has studied for the whole of a long life. These mountains seem, 
indeed, to hold out longevity as a reward to all who will devote 
themselves to the investigation of their properties. Baron Lapey- 
rouse, the celebrated author of the Monographie des Saxifrages 
and the Histoire abrégée des Plantes des Pyrénées, who was ‘the 
first French naturalist that remarked the distinction between their 
primitive and secondary limestone, died but a very few years ago, 
and M. Ramond, who has been so often mentioned, survived till 
the present day. It was in !787 that Messrs. Reboul and Vidal, 
names inseparable from the geodesy of the Pyrenees, and also in- 
separable from each other,—who like other immortal pairs, the 
Beaumonts and Fletchers of science, whose works are athalga- 
mated and undistinguishable, will go down to posterity as two 
men but one essence,—established their little hut on the summit 
_of the Pic du Midi de Bigorre, for the purpose of fixing the ele- 
vation of the mountams that surrounded them. This was up- 


* 
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wards of forty years ago, yet it is but the other day that M. Re- 
boul set himself vigorously to revise the work of his youth. 

To carry this branch of the subject further, would be either to 
pursue it into its details, in themselves a worthy subject of an arti- 
cle, or to enlarge the question into a consideration of the forma- 
tion of mountains, a grand and philosophical inquiry, in the con- 
duct of which the various peculiarities of the Pyrenees form a 
part, but a curious part, of the data. Humboldt, in his elaborate 
work on the Gisement des Roches dans les deux Hemispheres, has 
simply opened the question. 


. Art. X.—1. Frithiofs Saga. Af Esaias Tegner. Tredje up- 
plagan. (Frithiofs Saga. By Esaias Tegner. Third Edi- 
tion.) Stockholm. 1827. 8vo. 

2. Die Frithiofs Sage, von Esaias Tegner. Aus dem Schwe- 
dischen,. von Gottl. Christ. Friedr. Mohnike. Stralsund. 
1826. 8vo. 


A LAUDABLE curiosity respecting those from whom we are our- 
selves descended, their virtues and their vices, their intellectual 
powers, energies, and cultivation, has of late years, through a large 
portion of Europe, happily superseded the meffable disdain for 
what were superciliously termed the Dark Ages, which charac- 
terized the revival of classical literature. Gladly we hail the 
change, even whilst we confess that a disdain so unfilial was, at 
its birth at least, entitled to indulgence, as originating in the ex- 
clusively profound admiration not unreasonably felt “by the first 
discoverers of the long-buried treasures of antiquity, for their 
newly-acquired masters in philosophy, letters, and the fine arts. 
The more natural spirit which has succeeded to it, essentially na- 
tional wheresoever it exists, has in England arisen nearly within 
our own memory. But brief as its reign has yet been, already 
are we indebted to it for various collections of old plays, ballads, 
and poetical romances, for the reprint of many of our early chro- 
niclers, and for the historical character it has breathed into our 
recent works of imagination. Even in classical France such a 
spirit is not wanting, whether generated by similar circumstances 
similarly influencing throughout civilized Europe the condition 
and feelings of men, or copied, with other fashions, from England, 
when an occasional fit of Anglomania supplants the habitual 
scorn so properly and patriotically cherished by /a grande nation 
for a presumptuous rival. However produced, the national spirit 
has there brought to light many strains of poets long forgot- 
ten, but far more truly poetical than any of their boasted succes- 
sors; and this not only in the old northern French of the langue 
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@oil, but likewise in the Provencale langue doc, or Lengua Ro- 
manz ; having instigated M. Raynouard’s laborious researches 
into the remains and language of the ‘Troubadours. 

But if thus much have been wrought in France, with a sway 
how absolute must not such a spirit reign in Germany !—Ger- 
many, where opinion, thought, feeling, and passion, are ever car- 
ried to excess by a depth and ardour of imagination wholly unre- 
strained by the “ preventive check” of taste—Germany, where a 
proportionate re-action had been prepared by the long period of 
mental subjugation, during which the studious portion of the 
community had been divided into the servilely admiring imi- 
tators of the ancients and of the French; whilst the unlearned 
majority, engrossed by neighbourly quarrels and hatreds, and by 
a narrow provincial species of patriotism, in the character of 
Prussians, Austrians, Saxons, &c. forgot—or remembered only 
with a sense of degradation and inferiority—that all were alike 
Germans—Germany, in fine, goaded to madness in the very 
moment of re-action, by the insulting tyranny of her French con- 
querors. In Germany, such as we have sketched her, when 
shackles so long constraining and oppressing mind and body 
were broken, the emancipation of the national genius from this 
double slavery was complete, and attested by an actual deluge of 
re-published Niebelungen-lieds, Helden-buchs, Minnesangers,— 
more than we have leisure to enumerate,—of investigations into 
national antiquities, and of tales, plays, and poems, founded upon 
Saxon and Scandinavian mythological traditions. ‘This ebulli- 
tion of Germanicism had commenced, in a gentle kind of simmer, 
independently of the irritation excited by political events, For 
prior to the first eruption of revolutionary France, many learned 
men were already distinguished as Teutonic antiquaries, and many 
poets and novelists, following the example of the celebrated 
Goethe in his Faust and Goetz von Berlichingen, had resorted to 
early German story for the matter of their fictions. But that a 
prodigious, an immeasurable momentum was given to the pre- 
viously existing tendency by the exasperating yoke of Napoleon, 
it is impossible to doubt. To the intensity thus acquired ‘by the 
growing spirit of Teutonicism is, probably, to be ascribed the in- 
vention of the word Teut, to express whatever is German in the 
most comprehensive and radical form ;—our readers need hardly 
be told that Teutsch is the vernacular denomination of Germans, 
and that German, generically used, includes Anglo-Saxons and 
Scandinavians. ‘To the same cause is attributable the rise of the 
association, established-in the hour of bitterest humiliation and 
suffering, under the far-famed title of the 7'ugend-bund; which, 
acting in a circle, as cause and effect so commonly do, gave a 
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sort of hot-bed forcing to the sentiments whence it sprang. One 
of the most zealous members of this society, the Baron de la 
Motte Fouqué, was the first, we believe, who, rejecting times and 
manners so modern as those of the feudal ages and the Vehm 
Gericht—the Secret Tribunal—recurred to heathenism and Sean- 
dinavia for the ground-work of several dramas and romances, 
better worth the “ doing into English” than many that have been 
preferred to them. 

From Germany this spirit, or fashion—whichever, in sympathy 
or in scorn, it be termed—has journeyed northward. In Den- 
mark, Oehlenschlaeger writes national plays, which he himself 
translates from Danish into German, as a more general language. 
In Sweden, the country with which we are at present most con- 
cerned, a revolution has been effected, similar in kind, if not 
in magnitude, to that we have just been describing. Sweden, 
although long considered as the natural ally of France, and 
from consciousness of poverty, rudeness, and consequent infe- 
riority to the more favoured climes of the South, peculiarly 
earnest in emulating the professed arbiter elegantiarum, never, 
we believe, was so completely enthralied by France as was Ger- 
many; and the re-action has therefore, of course, been less 
violent. Her natives are zealous patriots, as the natives of rug- 
ged and mountainous regions invariably are. Her learned men 
have long been devoted to the study of national antiquities ; and 
during the last two centuries Scandinavian Sauga—legends—have 
been diligently collected, and published in the old Norse or Ice- 
landic tongue, with Latin translations. But in matters of taste, 
all this while, especially in Belles Lettres, the despotic laws of 
France were implicitly obeyed in the northern Peninsula. Some 
fifty years ago Swedish poetry was duly fashioned after the canons 
of Boileau aud the manner of Voltaire. In opposition to this 
Gallic school there has latterly arisen the German, or let us rather 
say the national, school of the nineteenth century, whose disciples 
take the subjects of their plays and poems from Scandinavian tra- 
ditions. At their head stands the right reverend author, whose 
work is now before us, Esaias Tegner, Bishop of Wexio. 

Tegner already enjoyed considerable renown as a poet in his 
own country, prior to the publication of his Friruiors Saca, or 
Legend of Frithiof. That poem has not only prodigiously en- 
hanced his fame in Sweden, but has procured for him equal cele- 
brity in Germany, where several translations of it have been made. 
We have given the title of one of these, a version by Gottlieb 
Christian Friedrich Mohnike, a writer of high and well-merited 
reputation amongst Teutonic antiquaries ; who has subjoined to 
the metrical portion of his labours, a body of notes elucidatory 
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of Scandinavian mythology, without which even the German ge- 
neral reader might be perplexed, and from which we shall select 
such information as may seem necessary to the clear comprehen- 
sion of the story. 

The mere novelty of the appearance of Swedish authors 
amongst the candidates for literary honours, might suffice to 
entitle the Frrrutor’s Saca to a large share of our attention, So 
might the strange anomaly of the British public having hitherto 
remained almost* unacquainted with a whole class of works of 
imagination—if we may regard the exclusive derivation from in- 
digenous or cognate mythological traditions as constituting a class 
—for many years amongst the most popular in Germany, and 
so congenial in character to our own prevailing national ‘taste. 
When to these circumstances we add, that of this novel class the 
Swedish prelate’s poem is decidedly the boldest, in many respects 
the best, and in every way the most remarkable we Have yet met 
with ; that it frequently catches the tone and spirit of the times it 
imitates with a degree of life and truth rarely paralleled amongst 
pseudo-ancient poems; and that it affords so vivid a picture of 
the Scandinavian branch of the great Gothic family to which we 
all belong, as must render it highly interesting, even independently 
of its originality and of its poetical beauties; we hold any apology 
for devoting to it more space than its length might seem to war- 
rant, and treating it in a somewhat unusual manner, to be wholly 
superfluous. We propose to: give, together with many extracts, 
the matter of each canto separately, more or less in detail ac- 
cording to their relative importance. The versification will also 
claim much notice, inasmuch as our poetical bishop has adopted 
a system of metrical arrangement so whimsical, so absolutely un- 
precedented upon Parnassus, that we feel it our duty to point out 
some of its peculiarities with a minuteness for which only the 
poetical student will, we suspect, heartily thank us. 

Our account of the poem itself must be prefaced by the mention 
of some novelties regarding its appearance. The /ast nine cantos 
were published at Stockholm in the years 1820 and 1822. They 
excited great admiration, and were followed in 1825 by their fif- 
teen predecessors. ‘These were accompanied from the press by 
the music to which B. Crusell, a Stockholm composer, has set 
several of the cantos; and which occasionally startles us by its 
heterodox aspect, as the lady-like, black-lined, sheets open out 
upon the table of a grave reviewer, from both the little volumes 


* We have introduced the modifying word “ almost” out of respect to Dr. Sayers 
and Mr. Hole; though we hardly believe their attempts are sufficiently known to re- 
quire its use. 
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now occupying that altar of criticism; for Mohnike’s translation 
is similarly illustrated. The Swedish book further distinguishes 
itself from the common herd of books of our acquaintance by its 
title-page; upon which is substituted for the usual dull information 
touching printers, publishers, and localities, a vignette representing 
the heroine, and an explanation of its subject by the appendage 
of a stanza from the poem. The more common-place matters 
thus ousted, as well as the notification of this being the third 
edition, are removed to the last page. Of the twenty-four cantos 
into which the Saga is divided none are long, and some are ex- 
cessively short, as every change of scene produces * correspon- 
ding change of canto, and, mirabile dictu, of metre! each canto 
boasting a distinct and appropriate measure. Amongst the 
twenty-four are found classical, Scandinavian, and modern metres, 
with the early ones of most European nations. ‘These various - 
metres we shall describe as they occur, though without emulating 
Herr Mohnike’s accuracy, inasmuch as he has taken the op- 
portunity thus offered of displaying the stores of his rhythmical 
learning, overwhelming us with bacchius, autibacchius, akatalektic 
tetrameter, hyperkatalektic di-iambus, and other words of equally 
portentous sound, until the nonsense verses and their birchen ac- 
companiments of our school-days played in bewildering visions 
around our labouring brains. In our translations we shall em- 
ploy the metres adopted by our author, as far as the genius of 
our less flexible language will allow, and shall present our readers 
with various specimens. We must, of course, likewise imitate 
the very simple forms of the original, which, as we have said, 
strongly resembles the true poetry of Olden Times, and we fear 
its profuse imagery may not always save it from an apparent 
baldness to the highly polished taste of this era of intellectual 
refinement. 

The fable of the poem is of the days of heathenism, and founded 
upon two Sagas, in the collections of which we have spoken, 
Thorsten Wikingson’s Saga and Frithiof’s Saga. Of the first 
of these but little use seems to have been made upon the present 
occasion, some of the details in the third canto being the prin- 
cipal matters it has supplied. The second-named Saga, i in Ice- 
landic Sagann af Fridthiofe Fraekna, (the Legend of bold Fri- 
thiof), is of more importance. Previous to its republication the 
adventures of Frithiof had been extracted thence, and introduced 
into their graver annals by Scandinavian historians, by the Swede 
Olaus Verelius, in his Hisrorta Suro-Gornica, and the Ice- 
lander Thormo Torfaeus, in his Historta Rerum Norveci- 
carumM. ‘The latter expresses great admiration of the songs 
composed and sung by Frithiof during the storm he encountered 
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upon his voyage to the Orkneys. The Saga itself is in prose; 
but, like most of the Norse prose Sagas that we have seen, 
abounds in songs. It begins, like the Swedish poem, with the 
education of the hero and heroine, and has for the most part been 
pretty faithfully followed by our modern bard, who has, however, 
(out of respect probably to the delicacy of modern feelings,) 
deviated from his original in the catastrophe. The Icelandic 
Frithiof kills Helge in battle, and thus obtains possession of his 
kingdom as well as of his sister’s hand, 

The first canto, entitled “ Frithiof and Ingeborg,” depicts the 
youth, education, and early loves of the hero and heroine. We 
give some of the most characteristic parts in the proper measure. 

** On Hilding’s lands grew fresh and fair 
Two plants beneath the fosterer’s care ; 
None lovelier the north e’er nourished, 

In green luxuriance they flourished. 

Upshot the one, a stately oak, 

With stem, like spear for band of Loke,* 
With head, that, whilst by breezes shaken, 
Seemed form of helmet to have taken, 

The other blossomed sweet, a rose 
That winter's sudden thaws disclose, 

But in whose bud, with beauty teeming, 
The tardy spring lies hid and dreaming. 

But storms shall desolate the land, 

The oak their brunt shall firmly stand ; 
And vernal suns, with genial power, 
Shall tint the rose’s opening flower. 

Alike they grew in sport and glee, 
Young Frithiof was the stately tree ; 

The rose-bud, the green vale perfuming, 
Fair Ingeborg, in beauty blooming. 

Saw you them in the sun’s bright beam, 
The scene you'd Freia’st palace deem, 
Where tiny bridal pairs are whirling 
On rosy wings with gold locks curling. 

Saw you them in the moon’s pale ray, 
Amidst the forest shadows play, 

You’d deem ’neath dew-gemmed garlands glancing, 
You saw the elfin sovereigns dancing. 
* * * + * 

Frithiof, a stripling, seeks the chase, 
Many had trembled in his place, 

For neither sword nor spear he carries, 
Whilst for the bear’s advance he tarries. 


* Loke is the Scandinavian Satan. + The Scandinavian Venus. 
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With Bruin breast to breast he toils, 
And wounded, conquers—the rough spoils 
Bearing to her whose look requited 
All risks—the maiden smiles delighted. 


Woman man’s hardihood reveres, 
Worthy of beauty strength appears ; 
Like head and helm agreeing ever, 
Such union nothing may dissever. 
% * + % x 


When day rules heaven, earth, and air, 
World’s monarch with his golden hair, 
When life is active, men are moving, 
Neither can think of aught save loving. 


When night rules heaven, earth, and air, 
World’s mother with her dusky hair, 
When life is hushed, stars only moving, 
Neither can dream of aught save loving.” 


Old Hilding admonishes his foster-son of the madness of his 
aspiring to Ingeborg, the daughter of a king descended from 
Odin, he being himself the son of Thorsten Wikingson, a bonde. 
This word in modern Swedish means simply peasant. Joined to 
odal, allodial, or hereditary, odalbondé, it becomes allodial pro- 
prietor or freeholder. At the period when our personages are 


supposed to have lived, the eighth or ninth century, the first 
word seems to have borne the sense of the second, and to have 
designated a class of persons analogous to our ancient franklyns 
and our yeomanry combined. ‘Thorsten Wikingson’s estate, 
mansion, and establishment, though not his mode of life, and 
court favour, remind us of Cerdic, in Ivanhoe. ‘To resume the 
thread of our story, Frithiof laughs, and replies to his foster- 
father’s representations, that the freeborn man may aspire to any- 
thing; that Thor, the war-god, prefers deeds to progenitors ; that 
the sword is the best wooer, and that he will earn Ingeborg. 

In the second canto, “ King Belé* and Thorsten Wikingson,” 
we find one of those long measures, so frequent in most early 
European minstrelsy. The lines consist of five feet, usually 
iambic, an additional syllable being inserted between the third 
and fourth, where the pause uniformly falls. Or it might be said, 
that the third foot is an.amphibrachys ; but we must not fall into 
Mohnike’s error; pedantically attempting to introduce classical 
accuracy into measures regulated, perhaps, chiefly by the air to 
which they were sung. ‘lhe aged monarch observes “ to the 


* Belé is a dissyllable. We may state once for all, that in these Scandinavian 
names the final e is to be sounded, and the g is hard. 
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worthy bond,” his frere d’'armes,* that he is losing his powers 
and enjoyments, and about to depart for Walhalla, the warrior’s 
heaven; wherefore he has summoned their three sons, “ who 
belong together like their fathers,” to give them his last instruc- 
tions. ‘The two princes and Frithiof appear, when the old king 
exhorts his sons jointly to be united, to respect the laws, and. to 
—_— their subjects. He next warns the dark and bigoted 

elgé against superstition, pride of birth, and harsh obstinacy, 
reminding him that without friends no man can be really pow- 
erful; and bids the light-haired, frolicksome Halfdan recollect 
that kings have other business than. amusement; that to produce 
mead hops must be mingled with the honey; that talents claim 
respect, and that one friend is preferable to many flatterers. 
Thorsten Wikingson then announces that as he has shared with 
King Belé through life, so he will share with him in death, and 
addresses an excellent though rather general moral discourse to 
Frithiof. It is principally remarkable for a caution against the 
levity of women, hardly to have been expected from a Scandinavian 
warrior, After a few more similar speeches, the king sends a 
greeting to “ his rose-bud Ingeborg,” towards whom he charges 
Helgé to be kind and indulgent, and concludes the canto by 
directing his and Thorsten’s separate barrows to be raised by the 
sea-side, where the murmur of the waves will soothe their de- 
parted spirits, sounding like a drapa—which may be rendered 
dirge. The nature of this kind of funereal and poetical panegyri¢ 
will be seen by and by. 

“ Frithiof takes possession of his patrimony,” is the rather 
lengthy title of the third canto, written in regular classical hexa- 
meters, which, though we confess their rhythm tells better upon 
our ear in Swedish than in any other modern language we are 
acquainted with, we cannot but deem somewhat misplaced in a 
northern lay. ‘This objection to their introduction ought not, 
however, to prevent our imitating the measure of the original, 
were such imitation feasible; but it must be superfluous to 
remind the readers of our best modern poets, that our mother- 
tongue has been proved unfit for this, and we apprehend for 
almost every other classical metre. We shall, following at humble 
distance the examples of Pope and Dryden, translate the Swedish 
author’s hexameters into our own heroic couplet. Without further 
explanation as to the manner of death of the two old friends, we 
are simply told that they “ were seated in their barrows” by the 
sea-side; that Helgé and Halfdan, by the people’s will, suc- 


* We are loth to introduce a French expression into a Scandinavian Saga, but know 
no corresponding English term. The German translator’s foster-brother bears a dif- 
ferent signification in both languages. 
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ceeded jointly to the throne; and that Frithiof, as an only son, 
took his inheritance undivided. A description of this Scandina- 
vian inheritance nearly fills the canto. The estate, named Fram- 
naes, was bounded on one side by the sea, and varied with hill 
and dale, with forest, lake, and river, abounding in game and fish, 
with corn-fields and pastures, rich in golden harvests, flocks, 
herds, and fiery coursers. The well-built house contained a ban- 
quetting hall, which “‘ 500 men, reckoning six score to the hun- 
dred,” did not crowd at Yule time, the mid-winter festival, from 
which it will be remembered our forefathers’ Christmas revels are 
supposed to be derived. The mansion was stored with the valu- 
able booty collected by the family in their Wikinger cruises :—but 
three things were prized above all the other treasures. 


** Chiefest of all was prized the sword, far-famed, 
His sire’s bequest, and Angurwadel named, 
The lightning’s brother ; forged in eastern lands, 
The legend tells, by dwarfs with skilful hands. 
By blue-tooth'd Biorn ’twas first possessed, who found, 
Fighting far south in the Groeninger Sound, 
His master in Wifell, with whom in strife 
He forfeited his weapon and his life.” 


From Wifell the sword came through Wiking and Thorsten to 
Frithiof, Some of the feats achieved with it by his predecessors 
are recorded, especially the slaughter of a giant, from whom 
Wiking, at fifteen, rescued a princess and her kingdom. The 
sword is thus described :— 


“* Seemed, when in festive hall the sword flashed bright, 
As meteors flared, or shone the northern light. 
The hilt was beaten gold, the tempered blade 
Strange, glittering, Runic characters displayed, 
Unknown to the cold North; at the sun’s-gates, 
First home of Asa-gods,* ere thence the Fates 
To Europe led them, known. Languidly shine 
The runes,+ when o’er the land reigns peace divine ; 
But when her game war's goddess, Hildur, plays, 
Red as the comb of angry cock they blaze, 
And in the battle’s darkness he were lost 
The glowing Runic weapon’s path who crossed. 
In song and story was the sword renowned, 
Esteemed the first of swords on northern ground.” 


The next treasure was a gold bracelet wrought by the lame 
Vaulundur, the great artist of northern legends, Its description 


* Asa is the family name of the Scandinavian gods, 


+ Rune is the name of the Scandinavian letters, whether written or graven. Thence 
the adjective, runic. 
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introduces much Scandinavian mythology, inasmuch as “ the 
twelve immortal heavenly castles” were embossed or engraved 
upon it. A robber, we know not whether man or demon, once 
stole it from Thorsten, who, with King Belé, pursued him. 
When found, the friends drew lots to see which should smgly 
encounter the terrible foe: the luck was Thorsten’s. He never 
‘would relate the combat, but when questioned, said : 


* « It costs me dear! 
Once, when I this recovered, I knew fear.’ 
In song and story was the gem renowned, 
Of bracelets deemed the first on northern ground.” 


Ship Ellida, the third family treasure, was a present from 
¥gir, the northern Neptune, to Wiking, as a reward for saving 
from shipwreck a stranger who proved to be the sea-god in proper 
person. Elida was not only an excellent and splendid Dragon- 
ship,* whose timbers grew together, but possessed, as will appear 
in the sequel, more intelligence and courage than can be reason- 
ably expected from human built vessels. ‘The history of the ship 
Ellida concludes with another repetition of the formula which 
wound up the preceding descriptions. _ Frithiof further inherited 
a dozen able-bodied veterans; and to this stout band-his acces- 
sion added his own foster-brother and Sfrere darmes, the young, 
gay, wise, and valiant Biorn. With these warriors, the heir, 
according to the custom of the country, solemnly drinks to the 
memory of his father, and then assumes the seat of honour upon 
an ornamented bearskin, between the statues of Odin, the King 
of Heaven, and of Frei, the God of Fecundity. 

The measure of the fourth canto, “ Frithiof’s Wooing,” is of 
that ballad-anapestic kind, which admits the intermixture of the 
iambics; and the stanzas differ in form from those of the first 
canto, only by the shortness of the third line. The two young 
kings and their sister Ingeborg visit Frithiof, at Framnaes, where 
some love-making occurs. After their departure, the lover pines 
awhile, and then, hastening to court, declares his passion to the 
royal brothers, asks Ingeborg in marriage, and asserts that King 
Belé—upon whose barrow he finds the young co-kings adminis- 
tering justice—had always intended their union. Helgé haugh- 
tily refuses to bestow his sister, a daughter of Walhalla, upon the 
son of a bonde, and rejects Frithiof’s proffered aid in defending 
his kingdom, which, he says, he is himself well able to defend, 


* A poetical name for ships of war— 
“ Kings of the main, their leaders brave, 
Their ships the dragons of the wave.” 
Tay of the Last Minstrel. 
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but-offers him a place amongst his men. This proposal, Fri- 
thiof, in his turn, scornfully rejects, and, as a lesson to Helgé, 
drawing Angurwadel, cuts the king’s golden shield through, as it 
hangs upon the branch of a tree. 

The measure of the 5th canto resembles that of the 4th, the 
chief difference being, that these stanzas consist of five lines, a 
second short one being inserted between the first two long ones. 
It is entitled “ King Ring,” another Norwegian potentate, 
whose most unharmoniously jingling name, being of course 
historical, we must not change, and cannot even improve to 
the eye by adopting the Scandinavian orthography Hringr with- 
out disrespect to our author, who, however, had less temptation 
so to do, as the Swedish Kung Ring sounds not half so ludi- 
crous as King Ring. This unfortunately named monarch, 


‘* As Mimer* wise, and as pious as Balder.”+ 


had for thirty years, by the help of these qualities, maintained his 
dominions in peace, freedom, and happiness. He is now a wi- 
dower, and informs his assembled warriors and scalds (anglicé 
bards,) that although he can never love another like his deceased 
wife, yet as his subjects and children require a mother, he has 
selected for that office the daughter of his old friend King Bele. 
—He observes 
**T know that she’s young, and young maidens delight 

In gathering roses, 

That I've shot up to seed, and the winter's night 

With silver has dight 

My thin locks where his snow now reposes ;” 


but resolves nevertheless to send an embassy, bearing bridal gifts, 
to solicit Ingeborg’s hand. ‘The embassadors are hospitably 
entertained for three days by the brother kings. Upon their 
asking, on the fourth, for their answer, Helgé consults the Gods 
by a sacrifice. ‘The omens are unpropitious, and he refuses to 
give his sister to her ancient suitor, whom Halfdan, with boyish 
petulance, insults as King Greybeard. ‘The monarch, upon 
receiving the report of his embassadors, coldly says that King 
Greybeard will speedily vindicate his honour. He then assem- 
bles a large army, and declares war. Helgé, alarmed at the 
king’s power, places Ingeborg for security in Balder’s temple 
under the God’s protection. 

“ Frithiof at Chess,” the next, is a peculiarly interesting canto, 
illustrating both the independence of the bondeés, and the stub- 


* Mimer was the lord of the Fountain of Wisdom. 
t The God of the Sun, to whom are ascribed all the milder virtues, 
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born temper of the times. The metre is trochaic, and the eight- 
lined stanza somewhat complicated. Frithiof is playing at chess 
with Biorn, when Hilding Visits him, with a request from the 
joint kings for his assistance against Ring. Frithiof desires his 
foster-father to sit down and drink till the game is over, and con- 
trives to answer his urgent entreaties and representations whilst 
apparently speaking of his game. The stanzas of. refusal are 
untranslateable, turning upon the names of pieces which differ in 
the two languages, but one touching Ingeborg we give as a spe- 
cimen. We should state, however, that we have slightly deviated 
from our original, where the metre is principally akatalektic. 
The intermixture of double and single rhymes is a favourite form 
of our author, and certainly more agreeable in Swedish, in which 
the latter are almost as common as the former, than in English, 
in which frequent double rhymes suit only particular measures. 
Hilding says, 
“ € Ing’borg sits in Balder’s fane 

Weeping, must she weep in vain ? 

Shall not tears from eyes so blue 

To the impending flight allure ?° 

‘ Biorn, wouldst thou my queen annoy ? 

Loved since childhood’s days of joy, 

Noblest piece of all the crew ? 

Chance what may, her I secure !’” 


Hilding now complains of being slighted for puppets. Fri- 
thiof replies that his foster-father has received, and well under- 
stood his answer; and the old man departs, saying he expected 
nothing else after Helgé’s conduct to Frithiof. 

The seventh canto is in eight-lined stanzas, formed by the 
union of two four-lined octosyllabic alternately rhyming stanzas. 
It is named “ Frithiof’s Happiness,” and relates with great 
poetical beauty and energy of feeling a nocturnal visit to Inge- 
borg in Balder’s temple. The glowing strain in which Frithiof 
descants upon his bride, and the recompense of his love, awoke in 
us a fear that his happiness might haye been of a description to 
profane the sanctity of the place. Upon this point the author 
is not explicit; but Ingeborg’s subsequent remarks upon the 
purity of her love and the injustice of the god’s anger, convince 
us that our hero’s Scandinavian reverence both for the divinity 
and for female delicacy, restrained his passions, and even wishes, 
within the bounds of decorous propriety. 

The eighth canto, “The Farewell,” is a dramatic scene in 
blank verse, to us one of the most pleasing specimens of our 
poet’s genius. As its love-making is likewise more-characteristic 
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than that in the last canto, we shall indulge ourselves in making 
a rather long extract.—Ingeborg, when alone in the temple, says, 


* "Tis almost day, and still my Frithiof comes not !” 


She then expresses, first, her anxiety to know her fate, which 
was to be decided at the ‘Jing, or general assembly of the pre- 
ceding day, dwelling very poetically upon the difficulty she had 
found in persuading her lover to take any steps towards a recon- 
ciliation with her brothers; and secondly, her apprehensions that 
the gods may be unfavourable, and Balder especially offended 
at his temple having been made a scene for human tenderness. 
She finally resolves to prove herself a worthy daughter of Wal- 
halla, by resigning, not her love, but her happiness, and sub- 
mitting to her destiny. Frithiof now arrives, and informs her, 
that before the assembled people he had demanded her hand of 
her brothers, as the pledge of reconciliation and price of his 
assistance;—that thousand swords had clashed, and thousand 
voices shouted approbation of the alliance; when Helge, again 
taunting him with inferior birth, had refused to give the daughter 
of Walhalla to the sacrilegious violator of a temple :—that upon 
his confessing their nocturnal interview, the whole assembly, hor- 
ror-stricken, had turned against him, and that Helgé, with an 
ostentation of clemency, had commanded him, in expiation of his 
crime, to sail for the Orkneys, and recover from Jari Angantyr 
the tribute withheld since King Belé’s death. Frithiof then says 
he will recover and send Angantyr’s tribute, but never return, 
and requires Ingeborg to fly with him to Greece, which, from his 
father’s descriptions of his southern voyages, he poetically depicts, 
as well as the connubial bliss they may there enjoy. He ends 
with the impatient question, 


“ Why loiter’st thou ? 
Ingeborg. I cannot follow thee. 
Frithiof. Not follow me! 
Ing. Oh Frithiof, thou art happy ! 
Thou follow’st no one, lead'st the way thyself, 
Ev'n like thy dragon ship, the rudder held 
By thine own will, guiding with steady hand 
Thy course o'er wrathful billows.” 


She goes on to pourtray feelingly the contrasted duties and 
destinies of man and woman; and, notwithstanding Frithiof’s 
angry remonstrances, firmly asserts her resolution to do her duty 
and submit to fate. She concludes with the words, 


“ Frithiof, we needs must part. 
Frithiof. Why must we part ? 
Because a sleepless night untunes thy spirit ? 
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Ingeborg. My dignity and thine must be preserved. 
Frith, On man’s love rests the dignity of woman. 
Inge. Esteem is still the measure of man’s love. 
Frith. A changeful humour gains not his esteem. 
Inge. The sense of right is an exalted feeling. 

Frith. Which yesterday warred not against our love. 
Inge. Nor does it now—so much the more ‘gainst flight. 
- + + . 

Frith. Consider well.—Is that thy last resolve ? 
Inge. 1 have considered all—it is my last. 
Frith. Then fare thee well—farewell King Helgé’s sister ! 
Inge. Oh Frithiof, Frithiof, and is’t thus we part ? 
Hast thou not ev'n a kindly look to give 
Thy childhood’s friend ?—Nor ev'n a hand to clasp 
The sad one’s, hitherto beloved? Dost think 
I stand on roses, and cast from me, laughing, 
My life’s whole bliss ?_ Without deep anguish rend 
From out my breast the hope that with existence 
Has grown? Thou wast my heart’s sole morning dream, 
Each joy I knew bore Frithiof's name. In life 
Whate’er was great and noble to mine eyes 
Thy form presented. Darken not the image, 
Entreat not harshly her who sacrifices, 
Weak though she be, all she best loves-on earth, 
Best in Walhalla. But too arduous 
The sacrifice, and, Frithiof, merits sure 
A word of consolation. Me thou lovest ; 
I know it ; I haye known it since life’s dawn ; 
And thoughts of thine own Ingeborg will follow 
Where’er thou goest. But the clash of arms 
At length stuns sorrow ; over the wild waves 
"Tis blown away; nor on the warrior’s bench 
Dares press, when vict’ry’s wine-cup blithely circles. 
Only when midst the silence of the night 
Thou bygone days review’st, a faded form 
Shalt flit before thee ; well thou know’st it—greetings 
It brings from cherished regions. ‘Tis the image 
Of the pale virgin left in Balder’s fane. 
Repel it not, though it look mournfully. 
No! Whisper in its ear one friendly word ;— 
The night-wind’s faithful wings to me will bear it ; 
One solace—I none other have. My grief 
There’s nothing to divert—all fosters it. 
The temple's dome speaks but of thee ; the image 
Of Balder, that should threaten, in the moonlight 
Assumes thy count’nance. Look I on the sea? 
Thy keel upon its foam erst cut thy path 
To me, pining on shore. Seek I the grove ? 
How many a tree bears graven Ing’borg’s runes ! 
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The bark expands, effacing now my name, 
And that betokens death—’tis said. ‘The Day 
I question where he saw thee; Night 1 question— 
They're silent.—Ev'n the sea on which thou sailest 
Answers but with a sigh upon the beach. 
Each evening crimson, bathing in thy waves, 
Bears thee from me a greeting ; and heav’n's ships, 
Blue clouds, are freighted with laments from me. 
So in my maiden bower will I sit, 
A widow, from life’s joys shrouded in black, 
And in my tap’stry broken lilies weave, 
Till Spring her tapestry of fairer lilies 
Weaves o’er my grave. But when I take my harp 
To sing mine endless griefs in solemn accents, 
And bursting into tears, as now = 
This affecting appeal subdues the lover’s wrath. He promises 
to return in the spring with Angantyr’s tribute, and claim her 
hand as his reward; and giving her the celebrated bracelet as a 
pledge of love, he departs. Ingeborg remarks upon Frithiof’s 
confident hopes, as though Angurwadel could controul the 
Norna. The Nornir are three sisters, who closely resemble our 
old classical acquaintance, the Parce. Ingeborg thus proceeds :— 
** Alas, poor Frithiof! ne’er did Norna yield ; 
She holds her way, and laughs at Angurwadel. 
* * - > * 


Look where I will, for me no hope appears ; 
Yet I rejoice that in thy heart it lives.” 

She then reckons upon his bracelet the months of his probable 
absence, and observes that she shall be dead, sacrificed to Odin, 
or to Ring, before his return. 

Canto nine, “ Ingeborg’s Lament,” is pathetic and beautiful, 
but little more than a lyrical dilation of the feelings expressed in 
her last soliloquy. ‘The stanzas are unlike anything with which 
we are acquainted, every one of the four lines composing them 
differing in length from its associates. ‘The metre is dactylic, 
with occasional trochees. 

The 10th Canto, “ Frithiof’s Voyage,” is extraordinary alike in 
form and matter. It paints, in a regular series of three dissimilar 
trochaic stanzas, a supernatural and tremendous storm, raised by 
Heigé’s incantations. We translate one series, the second, as 
the easiest way of conveying an adequate idea of this singular 
un-English arrangement, 

** Now a Troll*-pair wage 
War ’gainst Ellid’s pride, 
Ham of whirlwind rage, 
And the snowy Heid. 


* The troll are evil spirits. 
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* Burst their bonds the tempest’s pinions 
Diving now i’ th’ drear abyss, 
Soaring now in proud dominion 
Tow’rds the Asa seats of bliss. 
Spirits formed but for destroying 
From their erst unfathomed grave 
Rise, and horror’s reign enjoying 
Ride upon the mountain wave. 

“* Sweeter was my voyage 
In the silvery moonlight, 

Over glassy waters, 
Towards Balder’s fane. 
Warmer than it here is 
Was't on Ing’borg’s bosom ; 
Whiter than the sea foam 
Heaved her swelling breast.” 


The first short stanza throughout the canto usually depicts 
the progress of the storm itself, and the second longer one, the 
state of the ship, crew, and commander; whilst the third un- 
rhymed stanza is always, as here, a song of Frithiof’s, defying the 
storm, encouraging his men, or celebrating Ingeborg’s charms 
and love. ‘These songs are imitated from those praised by 'Tor- 
faeus. The storm and Frithiof’s recklessness of its terrors in- 
crease pari passu. At length, Frithiof, thinking the tempest too 
horrid to be sent from Walhalla, suspects sorcery. Thereupon 
he transfers the helm to Biorn, and ascends the mast-head to look 
out. He discovers Ham and Heid riding upon a whale, which 
he exhorts Ellida to attack, whilst he flings two spears at the ¢rodl- 
pair. The spears fly true to their aim; the docile Ellida strikes 
her finny adversary, and the storm is over. Frithiof ascribes his 
escape to Ingeborg’s prayers. ‘They make the Orkney residence 
of Jarl Angantyr, where Frithiof and Biorn carry their exhausted 
comrades ashore. The latter finds four a sufficient load, while 
the hero transports eight, comforting and encouraging all. 

The metre of the 11th Canto, “ Frithiof’s visit to Angantyr,” 
though strange to our ears, in narrative poetry, is rendered so only 
by the shortness of the lines. The matter is highly characteristic. 
Jarl Angantyr is drinking with his warriors, when the sentry 
posted outside the window, Halwar, renowned for emptying his 
horn of mead, and returning it to be replenished in profound 
silence, sings out that two giants are landing the crew from a 
tempest-beaten vessel. Angantyr presently recognizes the good 
ship Ellida, and concludes that one of the giants must be Fri- 
thiof, the son of his old friend Thorsten. Hereupon upstarts from 
table the fierce and sanguinary black-bearded Berserker Atle. 
The potent necromancer, whose wizard-wand has im many illusive 
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scenes placed the mighty dead before us, has, in “ The Pirate,” 
introduced the British public to that combination of transient 
insanity with super-human strength, which the old Northmen de- 
nominated Berserker-fury. It were needless, therefore, to offer 
further explanation, though we may add, that Mohnike, in his 
notes, represents persons subject to such attacks as having pro- 
bably formed a distinct class of warriors, small bodies of whom, 
under a chief of their own order, might be valuable appendages 
to the state and power of northern sovereigns. Atle, Jari An- 
gantyr’s Berserker-captain, declaring that he will make trial of 
Frithiof’s prowess, rushes down to the shore, followed by his own 
band of twelve warriors. As he advances, Atle shouts, 


“« «The Fates such vantage offer, 
Now lifeless might’st thou lie ; 
But choice I freely proffer, 

Say, wilt thou fight or fly ? 
In peace if thou surrender, 
Brave warrior, to my brand, 
My friendship here I tender 
And take thee by the hand.’ 


“* « Though tired by storms on ocean, 
Frithiof in wrath replied, 
‘ I'll make tow'rds peace no motion,— 
First be our weapons tried !’ 
Each sword impetuous clashes, 
Dealing incessant blows ; 
As Angurwadel flashes 
Each rune like furnace glows. 


** Death-wounds are thickly hailing, 
And fiercely strike the swords, 
Both shields together failing, 
Uncovered leave their lords. 
The champions nothing sunders, 
Neither his ground forsakes ; 
But Angurwadel thunders— 
Stout Atle’s weapon breaks. 


** « My sword,’ said Frithiof, ‘ never 
A swordless warrior harms ! 
Let wrestling, ere we sever, 
Succeed to feat of arms.’ 
Like tempest-driven surges, 
Each on the other springs ; 
Each breast impatience urges, 
And clanging armour rings. 
* * * * 
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“ But vict’ry Frithiof graces, 
And low stout Atle lies; 

His knee the conq’ror places 
Upon his breast, and cries,— 

* Had courtesy not parted 

My weapon from my hand, 
Berserker, savage-hearted, 

Thy life-blood dyed my brand!’ 

“« Fierce Atle answers, ‘ Stranger, 
Such hindrance matters not ; 
Fetch thou thy sword,—no danger 
Lest I desert this spot, 

Walhalla’s mansions either, 
Shall, in his turn, receive ; 

To day I wander thither, 
Thou may’st ere morrow’s eve.’ 

“ Frithiof, with heart unyielding, 
Now every muscle strains, 

Sharp Angurwadel wielding— 
Atle unmoved remains. 

The hero's soul this touches ; 
Bloodless he drops his brand 
As kindlier feeling gushes, 

And grasps his foeman’s hand.” 


Frithiof is now ushered by Atle into the presence of the Jari, 
who receives him with a magnificence unparalleled in the eyes 
of the young Norwegian, the banquetting hall being actually 
adorned with a fire-place, and with silver chandeliers, and the 
banquet itself cheered with Sicilian wines. He is amply feasted, 
whilst a Scald, from “ hilly Morven,” sings a Celtic lay, and ano- 
ther afterwards chaunts in Norse the praises of hero Thorsten. 
The Jarl then inquires after his Norwegian acquaintance: where- 
upon Frithiof faithfully relates his own history, “ even to the mo- 
ment when he bade him tell it.” The whole company sympa- 
thise warmly with different parts of the narrative, according to 
their own respective characters. Angantyr, smiling, says that he 
was King Bele’s friend, not his vassal, and if Belé’s sons want tri- 
bute, they may come for it themselves; but that he will gladly 
show his pleasure in the visit of Thorsten’s son by a welcome- 
present. Herewith he gives Frithiof a splendidly embroidered, 
well-filled purse, of which he allows him to make what use he 
chuses, inviting him, at the same time, to remain his guest for the 
winter—an invitation gladly accepted by the visitor. 

The twelfth Canto, named “ Frithiof’s Return,” is in iambic 
couplets, varied by one anapest in each four-footed line. Fri- 
thiof, upon reaching Norway, finds Framnaes in ashes, which 
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introduces one.of the most pleasing touches of pathos in the 
poem. His favourite horse, as well as the more established friend 
of man, his dog, greet his return with rapturous joy, when the 
hitherto unmoved warrior laments that he has no bread to give 
them. He is immediately joined by Hilding, from whom he 
learns that Ingeborg is the queen of old Ring. Both cala- 
mities are the work of Helgé; but the first, the utter devasta- 
tion of his property, was an act of wantonness; the second, of 
necessity, King Ring having conquered him, and demanded his 
sister's hand as the ransom of his crown and kingdom. © Frithiof 
breaks into invectives against female levity, but is reproved by 
Hilding, who affectionately praises Ingeborg, describing her con- 
duct and language, such as might have been anticipated from the 
lofty resignation she had previously expressed. During the mar- 
riage ceremony Helgé had snatched Frithiof’s bracelet from her 
arm, and transferred it to Balder’s statue; a piece of violence 
which had overpowered Hilding’s forbearance; but Ingeborg had 
checked his interference, saying, that judgment and punish- 
ment were in the hands of heaven. Frithiof indignantly replies 
to this statement, that he will take some small share in both offices 
to himself. 

The thirteenth Canto, “ Balder’s Pyre,” is more characteristic 
than pleasing or poetical. Frithiof, in pursuance of his pro- 
fessed intention of taking the law, partly, at least, into his own 
hands, surprises King Helgé with his priesthood, celebrating 
Balder’s Midsummer Festival. He accosts them somewhat 
roughly, knocks down the monarch, accidentally we trust, with the 
tribute purse, scares the priests from interposing, and, observing 
his bracelet upon Balder’s arm, proceeds to resume his property. 
But the god, who betrays a suspicious taste for stolen goods, so 
obstinately retains possession of the jewel, that Frithiof, in his 
pertinacious struggle to recover it, pulls down the image. It falls 
upon the pyre, the burning of which constituted part of the so- 
lemnities of the day, and is consumed. The fire instantly spreads, 
and notwithstanding Frithiof’s most strenuous exertions to check 
the progress of the mischief he has occasioned, both temple and 
consecrated grove are burnt down. The metre is trochaic, in- 
termixed with dactyls, and the stanzas are of four lines. 

The measure of Canto fourteenth, “ Frithiof’s Exile,” is prinei- 
pally distinguished by the marvellous brevity of the lines, each of 
which consists of a di-iambus. We here find Frithiof on board 
ship Ellida; he is banished for sacrilege by Helgé, and regrets, 
in a sort of arrogant despair, the destruction of the temple, and 
consequent wrath of Balder, but still bitterly resents the devasta- 
tion of his property and Ingeborg’s marriage. He and Ellida 
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are assailed by Helgé with ten vessels: but Biorn had, unper- 
ceived, scuttled them all; the fleet suddenly sinks, and Helgé, 
with difficulty, swims ashore. Frithiof now invokes the sea; 
*“‘ the exclusive domain of heroes,” to afford him wealth and fame, 
and sails far away from the north, to which he sings a farewell. 

The fifteenth Canto is, perhaps, the most remarkable we have 
yet noticed. It is entitled, “ The Wikinger Code,” and contains 
the Laws drawn up by Frithiof for the government of his’ adven- 
turous crew: these Jaws being, as we are informed, scrupulously 
extracted from the old Saga. The lines in which they are enacted 
are awfully long, containing no less than seven feet apiece; and 
our readers will probably wonder alike at the taste of the poet; 
who selected tripping anapests for this gravest portion of his 
work, at that of the musician, who considered it as amongst the 
fittest for a song, and at that of the translator, who, out of many 
such songs, chose this as one of the two he has annexed to his vo- 
lume. We shall give two or three /aws to illustrate both the 
jurisprudence and the versification :— 


** No tent in the vessel, in house no repose, there never are foes far 


aloof ; 


On thy sliield, Wiking, sleep thou, thy sword ready drawn, and the 
Heaven's blue vault be thy roof! 


* * * * * 







Safe on land be the Maid, but she comes not on board, were she Freia 
she surely deceives ; 
For the falsest of dimples is that on her cheek, and a net of her ringlets 
she weaves. 








* x * a ¥ 


When the merchant approaches, his vessel protect, but a tribute the 
weak one must pay ; 


Ye are kings of the waves, he’s of profit the slave, and your iron his gold 
shall outweigh. 


The booty with dice upon deck strait divide, nor howe’er fall the por- 
tions complain ; 
The sea-king himself for no portion shall throw, for him shall the ho- 
nour remain. 
* 












* 







* * * 
Wounds are Wikinger prizes, the man they adorn, who displays them 
on forehead or breast ; 


And he who our fellowship hopes lets them bleed, and remain till the 
morrow undressed.” 


These may suffice. The other regulations relate chiefly to the 
shortness of the weapons to be used by brave men; to the desperate 


temerity with which storms as well as hostile ships must be en- 
VOL, Il. NO. V. T 
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countered, the former by carrying crowd of sail; to the duty of 
sparing the vanquished; and to that of moderation in drinking, 
because a tumble overboard might prove more disastrous than a 
fall on land. ‘The rest of the canto tells us, that for three years 
Frithiof “ swam from victory to victory upon the foaming abyss,” 
daily acquiring new wealth and fame, but ever, except when ani- 
mated by battle, gloomy, and depressed with the idea of Balder’s 
enmity. At length he reaches the Grecian seas, where the sight 
of those scenes, amongst which he had hoped to be blessed with 
Ingeborg, so irresistibly recalls his lost love and their common 
home to his mind, that he immediately sets sail for the still che- 
rished north. 

Canto Sixteen, “ Frithiof and Biorn,” is a dialogue between 
the friends, who alternately speak an eight-lined stanza in dactyls, 
occasionally relieved by other feet. Frithiof declares himself 
weary of his Weking life, and home-sick; a frame of mind which 
provokes from Biorn a stanza of remonstrance. Frithiof next 
says that he will take the opportunity of the ship’s being ice- 
bound, to visit King Ring, once more behold the golden tresses 
of his stolen bride, ‘and listen to the beloved tones of her voice. 
Biorn, concluding that Ring is to be slain and Ingeborg carried 
off, cheerfully proffers his assistance; but Frithiof’s heart had 
been effectually softened; he pronounces Ring and Ingeborg 
guiltless, and ascribes his sorrows to the revenge of the offended 
gods. With a promise to return in spring, he departs. 

Frithiof’s arrival at “‘ King Ring’s Court” is the title and sub- 
ject of the Seventeenth Canto, which differs in measure from 
Canto I], only inasuch as it is wholly without double rhymes, 
and its lines contain six, instead of five feet—the Niebelungen 
Lied measure, if we remember aright. Frithiof makes his first 
appearance after a very favorite fashion of our own old poets, 
which was, we apprehend, originally set by Ulysses, i. e. in the 
garb of an old beggar. He 1s jeered comme de raison by the 
courtiers, and, in return, handles one of them so roughly as to 
attract the monarch’s notice. Questioned by Ring, he gives an 
allegorical or enigmatical account of himself, which so pleases his 
Majesty that he invites the stranger to sit at his own table, re- 
questing him further to throw off his disguise. He complies, and 
appears splendid in attire, more splendid in youthful beauty and 

vigor. The pale cheeks of the queen are suffused with blushes. 

“Iti is the Yude festival, and a decorated boar is, as usual, served 
up. 

“* The aged monarch rises, all silv'ry white his brow, 
Upon the boar he places his hand and speaks his vow: 
‘ Proud Frithiof I will conquer, howe’er renowned in war ; 
So help me Frei, and Odin, and thou, tremendous Thor '’ 
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«* With scornful laugh the stranger his stately form high raised, 
A hero’s lightning anger upon his count’nance blaz’d ; 
With sword he struck the table, the hall re-echoed round, 
Whilst from their oaken benches the startled warriors bound. 


« ¢ The vow that I shall utter, Sir King, I pray you hear; 
This Frithiof is my kinsman, to me well known and dear, 
Frithiof will I deliver from hosts in arms arrayed, 

So help me thou my Norna, and thou my trusty blade!’ ” 


The old king laughs, bidding Ingeborg fill wine to the stranger, 
whom he invites to spend the winter with him. Ingeborg spills 
some purple wine on her lily hand as she tremblingly obeys; and 
Frithiof drains to her health such a horn as two “ such men as 
live in our degenerate days could not have emptied.” 

“ The Ice Party” is the Eighteenth, and shortest, Canto in the 
poem. It is in ballad-anapestic couplets, and its whole business 
is, as the name imports, an excursion upon the ice. ‘The king, 
notwithstanding Frithiof’s warnings of danger, chuses to cross an 
arm of the frozen sea in his sledge, instead of driving round it. 
He is accompanied by Ingeborg. The ice breaks, and the royal 
pair, together with their horse and sledge, are rescued from 
drowning solely by the exertions of him whose prudent caution 
had just before been taunted as cowardice by the rash old mo- 
narch, and who is now complimented by him, as equal in strength 
to the far-famed Frithiof. 

The Nineteenth Canto, “ Frithiof’s Temptation,” is of consi- 
derable length and considerable importance to the story, and to the 
character as well of the hero as of the times painted, and of the 
style of Scandinavian poetry imitated. We must needs translate 
parts of it, but hardly know how to make the attempt, our ener- 
gies being actually appalled by the aspect of eight-footed lines, 
and of the proportionate quantity of learning which they have 
enabled Herr Gottl. Christ. Friedr. Mohnike to cram into one por- 
tentous note. We will nerve ourselves, however, to the task, and 
having already inflicted enough of long lines upon the modern 
English eyes of our readers, we shall follow the example afforded 
us both by Spanish and English editors of old national ballads, 
and take the liberty of dividing each line into two, thus forming 
more Christian-like stanzas. ‘The winter has passed away, spring 
is come, and King, Queen, and Frithiof ride a hunting, attended 
by the whole court. ‘The animation of the chase and the beauty 
of Ingeborg are spiritedly given, and the poet warns Frithiof 
against the danger of gazing upon her charms. The lover seems 
fully aware of the perils which beset him, for when the infirm old 
husband is unable to keep up with his youthful consort, it is to 
the former that he attaches himself, riding gloomily by his side, 
whilst thus inwardly lamenting. T2 
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“ Why did I forsake the ocean, 
To mine own misfortune blind ! 
Sorrow dwells not on the billows, 
Puffed away by every wind. 
Is the Wiking warrior mootly ? 
Danger summons to her dance, 
Quickly flit his darkling fancies 
As the clashing weapons glance. 

** Here on land ‘tis different. Ever 
Melancholy, passionate, deep, 
O’er my temples flaps her pinions ; 
Dreamily around I creep. 
Balder’s grove is unforgotten, 
Unforgotten too the vow 
Ing borg plighted. She ne'er broke it! 
Thou, stern Balder, brok’st it, thou!” 


The old king interrupts his meditations by declaring himself 
tired, and expressing his wish foranap. Frithiof urgently advises 
him to return home, whither he offers to conduct him, but Ring 
insists upon sleeping under the greenwood tree. Frithiof accord- 
ingly spreads his own mantle for him to lie upon, and sitting 
down beside him, takes his rival’s grey head upon his knees. 

** Whilst he slumbers, hark! what warbles 
Coal-black bird from branches low ? 
* Hasten Frithiof, slay the Grey-beard, 
End your quarrel with a blow. 
‘Take the queen, thy consort is she, 
Since her kiss your contract sealed ;— 
Human eye beholds not; coffins 
Never mystery revealed.’ 

** Frithiof listens ;—hark! what warbles 
Snow-white bird from branches low ? 
‘ If no human eye behold thee, 
Odin’s eye beholds the blow. 
Villain! wouldst thou slumber murder? 
Undefended Grey-beard lies ; 
Whate'er trophies thou may'st gather, 
Hero’s fame is not thy prize!’ 

** Warbled thus the feathered rivals ; 
Angurwadel Frithiof drew, 
And away in horror flung it, 
Far amidst the wood it flew. 
Down plunged coal-black bird to Nastrand ; * 
On etherial pinion rose, 
Breathing harp-like sounds, the victor 
‘Tow’rds the sun in heav'n that glows.” 


* Nastrand is the Scandinavian hell. 
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The king suddenly awaking asks his companion what has be- 
come of his sword, of the lightning’s brother. 
** « Little matters it,’ quoth Frithiof, 
* In the Northland swords abound. 
Sharp, oh Monarch, is the sword’s tongue, 
Speaks no word of peaceful sound. 
Dwell in steel malicious spirits, 
In th’ abyss of Niflheim* bred; 
Holy slumber they respect not, 
Tempts their spite the hoary head.’” 


King Ring now says that he has not been asleep, hut try ing 
F rithiof, whom he has known from the first; that he is satisfied 
with his virtue, and will, therefore, ere long bequeath hin his 
queen and crown. Meanwhile he invites him to continue to re- 
side with him as his adapted son. But Frithiof prudently refuses, 
saying that he has already staid too long, as the sight of Ingeborg 
has rekindled a half-smothered fire. 

In the Twentieth Canto, “ King Ring’s Death,” Frithiof, .in 

execution of his virtuous resolution, comes to take an eternal leave 
of the king and queen, for man, he says, is a slave who must obey 
his Norna, and- he shall behold the smoke rising in the North 
no more. He requests Ingeborg to receive back ‘the bracelet as 
his last pledge; but Ring “prevents his departure by the infor- 
mation that he is himself at the point-of death. The old king 
delivers over to his young friend his kingdom, queen and son; 
cuts deep runes for Odin in his breast and arms; solemnly drinks 
his farewell to life and tothe glorious North, aud, as he had fore- 
told, presently expires. This rune- cutting was a device to lessen 
the infamy of dying peaceably in bed, an end branded with the 
vituperative appellation of a “ straw-death,” by enabling the un- 
lucky victims of old age or malady to appear somewhat blood- 
stained at the gates of Walhalla, ‘The stanzas in this singular 
canto are of six ‘lines, some of which contain about a dacty) and 
three-quarters, and the others three dactyls and a half. 

“« Ring’s Drapa,” (or Dirge) the Twenty-first Canto, is assuredly 
the most peculiar i in the. poem, though to the general reader not 
the most interesting. ‘The modern scald has here adopted the Ice- 
landic form of poetry, substituting alliteration for rhyme. His 
lines, moreover, consist only of a dactyl and a trochee, whilst in 
every short distich three words at least begin with the same letter. 
We shall endeavour to translate one stanza as a specimen. The 
whole matter of the canto is the king’s entrance into Walhalla, and 
his reception by the different gods. Braga, the God of Poetry, 


* A sort of Scandinavian chaos. 
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welcomes him with a panegyrical song, which, after eulogizing his 
martial prowess, wisdom, justice, liberality and pacific disposition, 
thus concludes: 
** Welcome, thou wary 

Heir of Walhalla, 

Far through the North shall 

Flourish thy fame. 

God Braga greets thee, 

Gracious with wine-cup, 

Nornir’s peace-nuncio 

New from the North.” 


“ The Election” is the title and subject-matter of the highly 
poetical and interesting T'wenty-second Canto, written in iambic 
metre, and stanzas of four lines, two octosyllabic, and two half that 
length. The martial temper and habits of the Bondés, who ap- 
pear to constitute the whole of the popular elective assembly, are 
touched with a spirit that makes us regret having but little room 
for further extracts. The Zing is summoned to assemble, and 
the Bondes are described as taking down their arms from the walls 
of their houses preparatory to attending it. 

“* Last down he takes his ample shield, 
A sun of blood. 
Hail, iron lord of thine own field, 
Thou yeoman good ! 
“* With thee thy country’s honors all 
In freedom sprung. 
In battle thou’rt that country's wall, 
In peace her tongue.” 


These armed electors begin by declaring the infant son of Ring 
too young to administer justice or lead armies. But Frithiof, 
lifting up the royal boy upon his shield, claims the crown for the 


child, as his right, and promises to govern for him during his 
minority. 


** The urchin sat, like king on throne, 
On shield high raised ; 
Like eaglet that from craggy stone 
On the sun gazed. 


** But manly councils his young blood 
O’er-tedious found ; 
With sudden spring on earth he stood ; 
A kinglike bound! 


** Loud shouted then the assembled Ting, 
‘ Northmen with jo 
Elect thee. Be thou like old Ring, 
Thou shield-borne boy!’ ” 
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The child being thus chosen king, his protector is invited by 
the title of Jarl to marry Ingeborg, and assume the regency. 
Frithiof gloomily answers, ‘that the business of the day is to elect 
a king, not to make marriages ; that he must visit Balder’s sanc- 
tuary, where the Nornir await him; and that the offended deity 
who robbed him of his heart’s bride can alone restore her. 

The Twenty-third Canto, “ Frithiof at his Father’s Barrow,” is 
in the o¢tava rima of Italy. Frithiof, after visiting and apostro- 
phizing with equal feeling and poetry the various scenes of-child- 
ish sport and of youthful passion, repairs to his father’s grave, and 
there implores the paternal spirit to instruct him how to propitiate 
the pious blue-eyed god, whose wrath he can no longer endure. 
He obtains no answer, but during the night which he there passes, 
beholds, in a sort of vision, a new and more magnificent temple 
upon the site of that which he had unfortunately destroyed. He 
understands the hint, aud joyfully executes this very natural com- 
pensation for his involuntary sacrilege. 

For the Twenty-fourth and last Canto, “ The Atonement,” the 
poetical descendant of the Scandinavian Scalds has selected the 
iambic trimeter. “ Thus,” observes his German translator, “ most 
worthily closing his beautiful whole, with the majestic tragical 
Senarius of classical antiquity.” ‘This metre, like that of the 
third canto, we disclaim, as unsuited to the genius of our mother- 
tongue; and as we propose giving the conclusion of the poem, 
have hesitated what to substitute for the object of such profound 
admiration. But our doubts ceased, when we reflected that our 
assent to, or dissent from, Mohnike’s opinion of a dramatic 
metre being the best adapted loftily to close a narrative poem, 
was immaterial ; and that our business was to give a just idea of 
our original, faults as well as beauties, for which. purpose we must 
adhere to it as strictly as the different characters of the languages 
will allow. We resolved, therefore, to adopt our ordinary blank 
verse, as most analagous to the Senarius; and if we cannot, hke 

‘saias ‘Tegner, effect so marked a distinction between the mea- 
sure of this canto and of the eighth, as the addition of a foot, to 
introduce what variety we might, by avoiding the ease and the 
irregularity m the final foot, which we deem esseutially dramatic, 
and endeavouring to assume a little more stateliness of diction, 
according to epic practice. Whether the end may not still appear 
tame, after so much poetry, if not of a higher, yet of a more 
musical strain, after such lyrical richness of rhyme and metre, is 
no concern of ours, except as it touches the reputation of a poet 
in whom we feel sincerely interested. 

Our author first describes the splendour of Frithiof’s new-built 
temple, then its solemn consecration, and the hymn sung upon the 
occasion by twelve beautiful virgins in honour of Balder, eele- 
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brating the virtues of this most amiable and most beloyed of Asa- 
Gods, and relating how, to the unspeakable grief of the unjverse, 
he was slain, through the artifices of Loke, by the dart of his 
blind brother Hoeder, the god of darkness. The human, it will 
be observed, is yet more strangely blended with the divine in 
Scandinavian than in classical mythology. This hymn powerfully 
affects Frithiof. Early days rise vividly upon his soul, his adven- 
turous Wiking-life fades like a bloody dream from his memory, 
and earthly hatred and reyenge melt in his bosom, Balder’s high 
priest, a venerable old man, now addresses a sermon to Frithiof, 
the length of which formed, we suspect, part of the sacrilegious 
criminal’s punishment. Our unoffending readers shall have its 
pith with all practicable brevity. In the first ninety lines, the 
holy man dilates upon the inadequacy of wisdom and strength to 
effect aught of importance if not united to piety, illustrating this 
position from the history of the gods. In the next fifty, he proves, 
in the same way, that death is the only atonement. We were 
really alarmed for our friend Frithiof; but luckily his monitor 
now softens, and says, 


** One sacrifice I know—to the high gods 
Dearer than victims’ smoke—the sacrifice 
Of the fierce hatred of thy human heart, 
Of vengeful thoughts. Canst thou not blunt their swords, 
Youth, canst thou not forgive, what would’st thou here ? 
Or wherefore build this sacred edifice ? 
Wrought stones can ne’er propitiate Balder. Here, 
On earth, ev’n as in heav’n, atonement dwells 
Only where peace abides. When with thy foe, 
When with thyself thou’rt reconciled, the god 
Whose tresses are of sun-beams is atoned !” 


Then follow some obscure praises of Christianity, to English 
taste rather inappropriately placed in the mouth of the priest of 
Balder, but which these modern revivers of heatheu legendary lore 
seem to think indispensable, to prove that they are not themselves 
Pagans. How far professions of faith, thus brought in by the 
head and shoulders, may be requisite in Sweden, we cannot take 
upon ourselves to decide. In Germany we are aware that such 
precautions are not altogether as supererogatory as they might 
seem to those who know not what German enthusiasm is. ‘The 
Jaborious and acute Professor Dahlmann tells us, in his Historical 
Investigations, that some of the more ardent devotees of 'Teu- 
tonicism have ascribed the modern degeneracy of the north of 
Europe to its unfortunate conversion to Christianity! But to 
return to qur Asa-Sermon. ‘The priest now explicitly commands 
Frithiof to abjure his hatred for the sons of Belé, and offer them 
friendship; which, he adds, Frithiof may the more easily do, as 
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Helgé is. dead, having, in his bigot zeal, pulled a monstrois 1 
worshipped by the Finns, down upon his own head, 


«© Now Halfdan o’er the brazen threshold strode, 
And with uncertain glance stood silently, 
Far from the dreaded one. Then from his loins 
The armor-hater* Frithiof took, reclined 
His golden shield against the altar’s foot, 
And to his enemy unarmed advanced. 
‘ In strife like this,’ with kindly voice he said, 
‘ He triumphs, who in peace his hand first gives.’ 
King Halfdan colored, off his gauntlet drew, 
And each in friendly hand, dissevered long, 
Firmly struck his, pledge of fidelity 
Immoyable as rock. ‘The grey-haired priest 
Then excommunication’s curse, so long 
Weighing upon the outlawed sacrilege, 
Took off. Whilst yet he spoke, fair Ingeborg, 
In ermine clad and bridal ornaments, ° 
Entered the temple, followed, as by stars 
The moon in heav'n, by a fair virgin train ; 
With eyes tearfully beautiful, she sank 
Upon her brother's heart: He, deeply moved, 
His cherished sister on the faithful breast 
Of Frithiof placed. Over the altar stone 
Of Balder, now propitiated, her hand 
Fair Ingeborg presented joyfully 
To him, her childhood's friend, her heart’s beloved. "fe 


* His sword. Much Scandinavian poetry consists in the substitution of such descrip- 
tive names for ordinary substantives. 
+ Our space preventing us from giving more than one specimen from the original 
Swedish, we select the passage above translated :— 
* Nu steg Halfdan in 
utofver kqppartréskeln, och med oviss blick 
han stod pa afstand fran den fruktade, och teg. 
Da kniappte Frithiof brynjohataren fran land, 
mot altaret han stodde skoldens gyllne rund 
och tridde obeviipnad till sin ovan fram. 
‘ [ denna strid, sa talte han med viinlig rost, 
ar idlast den, som bjuder forst sin hand till frid.’ 
Da rodnade kung Halfdan, drog stilhandsken af, 
och lange skilda hander slogo nu ihop, 
ett kraftigt handslag, trofast sasom fjallens grund. 
Forbannelsen upploste gubben da, som lag 
utofver Varg i Veum, ofver biltog man. 
Och som den lostes, insteg plotsligt Ingeborg 
brudsmyckad, hermlinsmantlad, utaf tarnor féljd, 
som manen foljs af stjernorna pa himlens hvalf. 
Med tarar i de skéna dgonen hon fall 
intill sin broders hjerta, men han lade rérd 
den kara systern intill Frithiofs trogna brést. 
Och ofver Gudens altar rackte hon sin hand 
at barndomsviannen, At sitt hjertas alskade.”—p. 167. 
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We have left ourselves no space for additional remarks upon this 
poem, nor are they wanted; our opinion of it is already known to 
our readers, and we have only to add, that we look impatiently for 
the new work upon which we under stand the Bishop of Wexio is 
at present employed. Of Mohnike’s translation, it is enough to 
state that we have seldom seen one so faithful. ‘To say that it does 
not equal the original in spirit or in sweetness, is only to say that 
it is a translation. The shackles of rhyme and of metre press far 
more heavily on him who must follow, than on him who leads 
freely as genius prompts. 


Arr. XI.—Za Derniére Heure des Turcs, ou Rétablissement de 
{ Equilibre en Europe. Traduit de l’ Allemand du Baron de 
B. ci-devant Général-Major au service de Sa Majesté l Empe- 
reur de Russie. Par M. L. de Sévelinges. 8vo. Paris. 1828. 


Tue great contest now raging in the east of Europe, and the 
consequences which it may produce, form a subject too fearfully 
important to be regarded with any other than the deepest anxiety 
by every European state, and by none more than England. It is 
a subject on which much has been said and written, both on the 
continent and in our own country, and yet of that much, little— 
to us at least—has proved satisfactory. ‘Totally unacquainted 
with the character and means of the two contending nations, with 
the condition of the various fortresses, and with the nature of the 
country invaded, most of the writers in question have not merely 
indulged in bold, unfounded conjectures, but have presumed on 
the course and termination of events with as much confidence as 
if they had caught the prophet’s mantle, or outstripped the march 
of time. Others, again, whose means of information were re- 
spectable, and from whom, in consequence, something better 
might have been expected, have suffered their judgment to be 
misled by feeling, rather than guided by just views or sound 
policy. 

In the present conflicting state of public opinion, and in the 
general absence of anything like settled or even definite notions 
as to the issue of the war, and the policy that ought to be pursued 
by powers which, though at present neutral, may not, and proba- 
bly cannot, long remain so, speculation will be busily at work, 
and the expediency of certain measures discussed, often without 
much regard either to the principles of international law, or 
even those of a well-understood national interest. Yet from the 
collision of so many opinions something good may be elicited ; 
what is untenable must be compelled to give way; the figures to 
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which undue prominence has been assigned, must be thrown back 
into the shade, and those brought forward, which, though hitherto 
scarcely observed, must be acknowledged to possess traits strong 
enough to fix the attention. Hence may result a greater unifor- 
mity of public opinion than might have been expected from the 
heterogeneous elements of which it is composed. 

From some personal acquaintance with European Turkey, 
with the character of the Moslems, and their prevailing feeling as 
to the present war, we are induced to cast our mite of information 
into the political treasury. In so doing we are actuated by the 
wish, rather than the hope, of promoting—in some degree, how- 
ever humble—the interests of justice and truth. We purpose to 
cousider the subject under three distinct heads: the probable 
issue of the war—the consequences which may result from it— 
and the policy which the other European states, especially France 
and England, would be warranted in adopting. 

I. On contemplating the stupendous military establishment of 
Russia, and her vast preparations for the present campaign, a 
general, and, to a certain degree, a just impression has arisen, that 
‘Turkey can offer no long, or at least no effectual opposition to 
the invading army. But as no impression, however general, is of 
much weight when unsupported by certain data, we will advert to 
the comparative means of aggression and of defence possessed by 
the hostile powers. 

The military strength of Russia has been vaguely estimated, 
sometimes at a million, at other times 800,000 men. Both are 
exaggerations, if the estimate be restricted to the regular perma- 
nent force of the empire. Such an exaggeration the Russians 
themselves, for obvious reasons, are willing enough to encourage; 
but. we are informed by a gentleman who has served many years 
in the armies of the Autocrat, and on whose authority we can 
rely, that about 600,000 is the full amount. The materials in- 
deed for a much larger force exist among the peasantry, and in 
the system of military colonization* instituted by the ambitious 
policy of the Tsars. The serfs of the empire, who constitute its 
chief population, are liable to conscription at any moment; and 
those immediately dependant on the imperial family (amounting 
to some millions) are formed into military communities, are con~ 
stantly exercised, and ready for the field. Nor are the free inha- 
bitants less anxious to be inscribed on the military roll; although 
their active services may never be required, their nominal military 


* The transferring of multitudes of the poor peasantry from their native homes to 
remote frontiers, or to districts but partially inhabited, is often conducted with so much 
cruelty, that many of them fall a sacrifice to the rigour of the journey, and the priva- 
tions which await them after its termination. 
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chaxacter ensures them peculiar privileges. Hence elements, too 
fearful to be contemplated without alarm, slumber throughout all 
European Russia. It is improbable, however, that these elements 
will for some time be roused into action on any occasion below 
that of necessity ;, the nation is as much agricultural—and it wishes 
to be as commercial—as it is military; and a long period must 
elapse before the cultivation of the soil will permit the abstraction 
of very numerous hands. Even as it is, a sufficient number do 
not remain for the purpose, 

Of these 600,000, so many are necessary for the defence of a 
widely extended line of frontier, that certainly not two-thirds are 
at one time available for foreign service. ‘They may, indeed, be 
reinforced from the military colonies spread throughout the em- 
pire, but for the reason just assigned, this would not be done to 
any great extent, in any case short of absolute necessity, such as that 
of the empire itself being invaded; and such conscripts could not 
be compared with the regular veteran troops. At present, between 
200,000 and 300,000 are said to be on the theatre of war,—a 
force, after all, truly formidable, What has Turkey to oppose 
to it! 

It has for some time been the fashion (we can use no other 
term) to underrate the military strength of the Ottomans; but 
such depreciatory statements. generally issue from the partizans 
of Greece—and of Russia, as the supposed most active champion 
of Greek independence—and are, therefore, to be received with 
caution; some of them are manifestly quite absurd. Before the 
breaking out of the present contest, it was confidently asserted, 
that, after leaving sufficient garrisons in Syria, Asia Minor, and 
the capital, the Sultan would not have a disposable force of 
30,000 men to oppose to the Russians. The fact, however, is, 
that nearly four times that number now eccupy the fortresses north 
of the Balkan mountains; and from personal observation we 
know that at Adrianople and in the capital about 200,000 are 
now training after the European discipline. Besides, numbers are 
now on their way from Syria and Asia Minor to Constantinople. 
On the whole, then, we are justified, we think, in estimating the 
military force of Turkey, at 350,000—a force too which unques- 
tionably admits of increase. Should the Russians succeed in 
penetrating to the capital, they will there have to oppose a count- 
less multitude, headed by the sultan in person, and under the 
sacred standard of Mahomet.* 


* The population of European Turkey exceeds ten millions, of whom four profess the 
Mohammedan faith. That of Asiatic Turkey is considerably more, of whom nine- 
tenths are of that faith. The whole population of the empire is thought by the Turkish 
ministers to exceed thirty millions, This may be true if we ipclude Egypt. 
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But while the two belligerent parties mity be considered* s6 
nearly balanced in numerical strength, the superiority in point of 
discipline, and of the necessary materiel of an army- possessed by 
the Rutsions, must yield them innumerable advantages; while, on 
the other hand, the Ottomans are not only as brave as any people 
on earth, but are animated by all the motives which’ usually ‘give 
the victory to the invaded—by patriotism—by ‘religious fervour— 
by an invincible belief in predestination—by the préntised para- 
dise, the delicious streams, the beautiful houris, that are the Mos- 
lem’s reward who dies in defence of his faitth.- Yet, with all this 
enthusiasm of spirit—this more than mortal ardour for the battle 
field, they are—as contrasted with the cold, passive, and disciplined 
Russian soldiers—but raw levies, mere school- -boy learners of _ 
Christian’s mode of fighting. 

It is assuredly a great misfortune to Mahmud, that circum- 
stances have compelled him to draw the sword against the most 
formidable of his enemies, before he has had time sufficient to 
mature his magnificent plans. Had he been allowed (and if he 
had, well Russia knew the danger to her long-cherished views) ‘to 
remain at peace a few years longer—to discipline his troops, im- 
prove his gunnery, augment the heavy train of his artillery, and 
construct or purchase another fleet, m lieu of the one so “ wn- 
towardly” lost at Navarino, not all-the power of Russia’ would 
have been able to make any considerable impression on the’ right 
of the Danube, much less to shake the stability of his throne. 

But what are the obstacles presented to an invading army we 
the natural and artificial defences of the country? 

Of these, the chief is, doubtless, the famous range of mountains 
which divide Bulgaria from Rumelia—the third ‘line, (as the 
Danube was the second, and the principalities the first,)' which 
has hitherto proved an impassable barrier to the Russian legions. 
The breadth of the Balkan varies from thirty to ninety miles, i in- 
tersected with defiles, but through which there are only three 
passes at all caleulated for the passage of an army, and of these 
not one that does not present the greatest difficulties to the transit 
of artillery and commissariat supplies.* Of these, the only oné 


> 6 


* There is indeed a fourth road, which may be passed by carriages, but it lies consi- 
derably to the west,—far beyond the intended line of march. It rans from Orsova 
and Belgrade, through Nissa, Sophia, Tatar-Bazarjik, and Philippopolis, and thence 
fullows the course of the Maritza to Adrianople. 

The path through Shumla to Adrianople is the central one. The one to the right 
from Rustchuk, or Sistova, passes through Ternova, Kabrova, Kezanlik, Esky-Sagra, 
Jezzar-Mustapha to the Maritza and Adrianople. ‘The other on the left sets out from 
Hajjy-Ogloo-Bazarjik, and passes through Kazlijjy, Pravady, Aidos, Omur-Fakib, and 
Kirk-Kilissia, to the same point of destination. 
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we have traversed is that which leads from Rudschuck, or Silis- 
tria, through Razgrad, Shumla (or Esky-Juma), Carnabat, and 
Papasly to Adrianople. Though this is considered the most 
practicable route, the distance from Shumla to Carnabat (about 
seventy-five miles) is one series of obstacles; which; though not in 
themselves insuperable, a handful of men may make of incalcu- 
lable annoyance to an invading enemy. And we may also add, 
that from Carnabat to Adrianople (about seventy miles) the 
country presents, though divested of its grander features, many 
points cf-defence. Bad as are the roads through these long 
mountain defiles, they are not impracticable to the transit of light 
artillery, since the Porte has recently transmitted through them 
200 additional pieces of ordnance for the defence of Shumla 
and Silistria. But these were transported by the government of 
the country in time of peace; how different may it be for the in- 
vaders, should their every step be disputed ; when the lengthened 
lines of cannon, of munition, and of provender—for the cattle, as 
well as men, must have their food carried along with them—will 
be checked at every rocky turn, every precipice, every narrow 
pass, by the fierce defenders of the Moslem throne! In such a 
struggle, where natural obstacles give their aid, neither numbers 
nor discipline gain the day—for neither numbers nor discipline 
can be brought into action. Still even these cannon that the 
Porte has sent by land are only light artillery, the heavy ordnance 
required for the fortresses north of the Balkan being always trans- 
mitted by sea to Varna, and from thence to their destination. So 
that Russia must transport by sea, and land in Rumelia her heavy 
artillery, or the Tsar will only have muskets and six-pounders 
with which to batter the Seraglio. 

A Turkish fortress is not a Flemish one—Shumla is not a 
Bergen-op-Zoom—but the natural defences of rocky positions, 
though only surmounted with thick brick walls, flanked with 
bastions, at which Vauban and Cohorn would have sneered with 
the uttermost disdain, have often been, to the Turks, barriers of 
strength, over which the utmost courage and gigantic numbers of 
the enemy could not triumph. In nothing is this most remark- 
able of warlike nations, the Turks, more distinguished than by 
the indomitable energy, skill, and success, with which they defend 
their rude, unscientific fortresses and fortified camps. On the 
Danube, Brailow, after vast slaughter of the besiegers, surren- 
dered—the garrison, with all the honours of war, being allowed 
to march to Silistria, a still more important fortress, which oc- 
cupies the aéiention of a large division of the Russian army ; 
while another division cries aloud for succours, apprehensive of 
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some rear movement of the Pasha who commands in Widdit. 
All this, and more, is behind the Autocrat, and before him the 
Balkan, and Shumla, and Varna. 

Shumla is the land, Varna the sea—key of Rumelia. When 
the Russians, after six or seven years occupation of Bulgaria, 
attacked Shumla, in 1810, the Pasha, after they had retired in 
dismay, and precipitately retreated beyond the Danube, wrote te 
the Sublime Porte, that he had cut off as many Russian heads 
as would form a bridge to the moon—an oriental hyperbole, 
but significant enough of the loss sustained by the assailants 
before this rude but admirably situated fortress. Varna, though 
less indebted to natural position, is artificially stronger, and can 
only fall by a combined powerful and ably conducted attack by 
sea as wellas byland. While this third line presents obstacles so 
considerable, hitherto indeed invincible, the invaders have only 
passed their army over the second line, the Danube, without 
having made themselves masters of some of its most important 
fortresses, which are said to be well supplied and numerously 
garrisoned. In the event of retreat, these must present alarming 
obstacles to a discomfited army, while their capture at an earlier 
period cannot be effected without great loss to the invaders. 

Should the Russians gain possession of the strong places north 
of the Balkan, they will probably penetrate in three divisions, of 
unequal force and character, by the passes we have mentioned, 
into Rumelia. This movement from Varna, Shumla, and Ter- 
nova, on Adrianople, could not, from the character of the country, 
and the overwhelming incumbrance of ordnance and stores, be 
accomplished in less than a fortnight. But when to these natural 
difficulties come to be superadded the resistance of numerous 
warlike and determined foes, a still longer period of arduous 
struggle may be before them; yet, like the British amidst the 
Pyrenees, they may carry every well-contested height, and even= 
tually rush down into Rumelia. 

From these considerations, we think that unless the Tsar spee- 
dily obtain possession of the northern keys of the Balkan, he will 
not attempt to penetrate the mountains this campaign; since he 
would, with an exhausted inferior army, find himself in front of 
a strongly intrenched and numerously defended camp at -Adriar 
nople, commanded by the Vizier, perhaps by the Sultan in per+ 
son. Prudence would seem to dictate that the Emperor should 
content himself with the possession of the keys during the winter = 
he would thus be enabled to augment his forces and supplies, and 
prepare for a new campaign, for which the mountains, Adrianople 
and Constantinople, with many intermediate difficulties, would 
furnish him with ample employment. But in this view every 
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thing depends on the time when the Emperor shall be master of 
Shumla and Varna. His object would clearly be, if practicable, 
to winter on the south rather than the north of the Balkan. We 
certainly do not think his present force in Bulgaria, great as it 
unquestionably is, at all superior to the magnitude of the under- 
taking—that of at once entering Rumelia. Of this Nicholas 
seems to have become sensible; hence his command of vast rein- 
forcements from the bosom of his empire, part of which have, it 
is said, already crossed the Danube. Of his ultimate success, 
unless signally defeated in Bulgaria, should he persist in bringing 
his immense means to bear on this contest, no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained. But even when he shall have passed the 
Balkan, and gained a decisive victory at Adrianople, that victory 
will not decide the fate of the Ottoman; many and desperate 
struggles will be made before Constantinople acknowledges his 
sway. Indeed, if we do not greatly mistake the character and 
influence of the present Sultan, before such an event happens, that 
imperial city will become a heap of smoking ruins, and serve as 
a tomb for the descendants of Othman. 

Mahmud is beyond contradiction one of the most extraordi- 
nary men that ever swayed the Turkish sceptre. We fully concur 
in the following just eulogium passed on him by Count Andreossy, 
the ci-devant French Ambassador to the Porte in 1813 and 1814.* 
After alluding to the distracted condition of the empire, which was 
in a state of revolt during the reign of Selim III. he proceeds :— 

“* But resolved to recover his rights, the present Grand Seignor, Mah- 
mud II. (born in 1785, elected in 1808,) a prince of the greatest cha- 
racter, has in the space of two years, and by vigorous acts, entirely sup- 
pressed the Janizaries, and detached from them the whole body of the 
Ulemas, which in the revolutions of the Seraglio always acted with them. 
By extirpating the Wehabites, he has re-established the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and reinstated himself in the exercise of the Caliphat. He has 
retaken Widdin, before which the famous Capitan Pasha, Hussein, had 
failed ; re-conquered Servia, which five years of commotions had ren- 
dered independent of his sway; and subdued, or put to death, all the 
rebellious pachas, agas, and ayans, who had the audacity to dispute his 
authority. He has done away with hereditary pashalics ; both pashas 
and agas are now removeable; many of them were removed, and their 
places supplied by his own creatures in the Seraglio. ‘The corruption of 
the ministers of Selim III. having occasioned the deposition, and, in the 
sequel, the destruction of that prince, Mahmud has chosen a vizier with- 
out talents, and of a very feeble understanding. He watches over his 
Divan with extreme vigilance, and leaves it only the shadow of power: 
he himself directs and regulates every thing; in a word, he alone consti- 


* In his work just published, entitled Constantinople et le Bosphore de Thrace, pendant 
les années 1812, 1813, et 1814, et pendant l'année 1826, par M. le Comte Andreossy, &e. 
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tutes the government. Better and sooner itiformed than’ his ministers of 
whatever happens, by means of his secret and ever-active spies, his mea- 
sures are often taken before the reports of the vizier have time to reach 
him. Active, laborious, impenetrable in his designs, a zealous observer 
of his religion, faithful to his promises, sober, and an encourager of 


morality, Sultan Mahmud may be justly regarded as a phenomenon for 
Turkey. 


“ Such was the opinion,” continues Andreossy, ‘‘ we expressed in 
1818, respecting this sovereign. But since that time, Sultan Mahmud, 
by suppressing the Janizaries, has not only annihilated that endless source 
of troubles and disorders, destroyed the obstacle which was ever opposed 
to improvements, however slight, and broken in pieces an instrument often 
useful to the foreign enemy alone : he has even changed one of the funda- 
mental constitutions of the Othmanic empire ;—a thing not sufficiently 
understood by Europeans. Whatever be the result of such a step, as 
bold in the conception, as it was difficult and even dangerous in the exe- 
cution, it cannot but impart lustre to a reign in which Mahmud has 
exhibited all the qualities of a ruler jealous of his power, with the talents 


and character necessary to make that power respected.”—Disc. Prét. 
pp. xxiv—xxviii. 


To this unexceptionable testimony of Mahmud’s ability and 
laborious attention to the duties of his station, we may add, that 
he is the first sultan, for many ages, who openly takes his seat 
among his ministers in the Divan: he is no longer concealed from 
them by a screen, but converses familiarly with all. And in his 
weekly processions to the great mosque, innumerable are the me- 
morials which we have seen presented to him by Greeks as well as 
Turks, both of whom appeared confident that their complaints 
would be heard, and their grievances redressed, if possible. All 
these memorials are read to him, and his decisions are immediately 
communicated to the memorialists. 

Mahmud has been represented as a sanguinary monster; yet 
the truth is, that he has exhibited more instances of clemency and 
generosity than any monarch we could name. Besides, it is a 
mistake to suppose that over any but his immediate servants, he 
governs in an arbitrary manner. The meanest Turk has rights 
which are sanctioned by law and established usage, and of which 
the sultan has no power to deprive him; the very attempt to do 
so would raise up a storm of opposition which not even the “ vicar 
of the Prophet of God” could allay. But over all who fill any 
office in the state—all who receive wages at his hands, his sway is 
boundless: from his decision, whether of corporal punishment, of 
partial confiscation, or of life or death, there lies no appeal. Nor 
is this any other than a matter of satisfaction to the Turks gene- 
rally, with whom the agents of government are no favourites. 

‘The personal character of the present sultan must have great 
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influence on the events of the war. He is inflexible jn his pur- 
poses; careless alike of the threats and promises of the Christian 
powers, he obstinately perseveres in his designs. Conscious that 
his empire is at this moment stronger than it has been for a 
century past, and that from the sanctity of his vicarial dignity (he 
is accounted the lawful successor of the Prophet by a great por- 
tion of the. Mohammedan world, many of whose princes, in other 
respects independent, receive. investiture at his hands) he.can at 
any time, by unfurling the sacred standard, rouse to dreadful 
energy all “ true believers,” he appears undismayed at the ap- 
proach of the crisis, and his people evidently share in his confi- 
dence, and repose the fullest reliance on the wisdom of his super- 
intending government. 

We dismiss this part of the subject with expressing our decided 
conviction, that although Russia may, and probably will triumph, 
if all her immense resources are brought forward, and if her career 
be unchecked by foreign interposition, that triumph will neither 
be speedy nor easy. Rivers of Muscovite blood must flow, and 
the strength of the empire be greatly diminished before the impe- 
rial eagles spread their sanguinary wings over the ruins of Con- 
stantinople. 

II. The policy of Russia, since the accession of Catherine IL., 
has evidently been to extend as far as possible the bounds of the 
empire to the south and west. No treaties, however solemn— 
no considerations of justice, however powerful, have been able to 
prevent her from seizing every opportunity of increasing her domi- 
nions. ‘To her all-grasping ambition, not merely enemies, but 
neutrals, allies and friends have been alternately the victims. The 
partition of Poland—a deed which will be stamped with the exe- 
crations of all posterity—originated with her.. During the ag- 
gressions of Buonaparte, Alexander, whether as an enemy or an 
ally of France, had always the address to obtain a share of the 
spoils of his less powerful neighbours; and the recent events, both 
in Persia and Turkey, will not tend to exculpate the reigning em- 
peror from the ruling vice of his: predecessors. Conquest on the 
highest scale, and without regard to the principles which regulate 
more honourable, but probably more feeble states, is evidently 
the aim of Russia—an aim which, however, she may sometimes 
appear to diverge from, she never ceases to pursue, with a per- 
severance that scorns to relax, and a craft that would have done 
honour to the feeblest petty sovereign of Italy. 

In the present case Nicholas disclaims all design of territorial 
‘aggrandizement; yet in the same manifesto he incautiously allows 
the characteristic policy of the ‘T'sars to appear. From what we 
can gather of his demands, he appears to insist— 
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On the independence of Greece, and of ‘the two principalities 
on the left bank of the Danube. 

A free passage of the Bosphorus for the vessels of al/ nations. 

A new demarcation of boundaries on his Caucasian frontier. 

An adequate indemnity for the expenses of the war. 

To each of these points we will briefly advert. 

1. The Greek revolution unquestionably owes its origin to 
the intrigues and influence of Russia. ‘With a view to distract the 
councils of the Divan, and to weaken the Ottoman power, Alex- 
ander had his emissaries at work throughout Greece and the two 
principalities, to initiate the people into a sort of ‘political free- 
masonry, and thereby render them, at a moment’s notice, ready to 
rise against the sultan’s authority. The present emperor, with 
equal craft and success, has trodden in the steps of his predeces- 
sor. His agents have been despatched, not only to keep alive the 
flame of opposition, but, it is strongly credited, to buy over to his 
interest the leading actors in that political drama—men infamous 
for their venality and corruption; and by means of his money aud 
his promises—of future reward and powerful protection—he has 
doubtless gained a considerable number of partizans ;—we may 
ask, for what purpose? Is the autocrat of Russia become so 
‘suddenly attached to liberty, such a zealous champion for popular 
rights, as to lavish money which he can ill spare, and make such 
strenuous exertions, merely from an anxiety to defend free. in- 
stitutions? or is all this but in accordauce with the principles of 
a policy systematically artful and grasping ? 

Let it not be supposed by these observations, that we are: ene 
mies to the establishment of Grecian independence. Let Greece 
be really emancipated—let her be dependent neither on the Rus- 
sian nor the Turk—and the wishes of all good men will be accom- 
plished. But this is a“ consummation” which, however “ devoutly 
to be wished,” is not so easy to be effected. The autocrat has 
already placed one of his own creatures at the head of the repub- 
lic, but such is her weakness to resist external aggression, and what 
is worse, such are her internal disorders, that she must have power- 
fal protectors, in other words, masters. By whom is that protec- 
torship to be exercised? If by the three powers conjointly, who 
have recently so much interested themselves in her cause, what gua- 
rantee have two of them that Russian influence will not prepon- 
derate in her councils? Not only are many of the leading Greeks 
averse to a republican form of government, from the ‘continued 
and almost fatal disorders which it is the nature of such a govern- 
ment to foster, but they do not even attempt to disguise their wish 
that the country should be for ever incorporated with the, already 
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overgrown power of the north. From similarity of religion, and 
other causes, the bulk of the nation entertains the same wish. 

_ If Greece is to be erected into an independent state, we repeat, 
let it be so in reality; but that independence will be no more than 
a mockery, if Russia be permitted to have any share in protecting 
her. That high trust must rest in two of the most powerful and 
most honourable Christian states—England and France. But 
would the autocrat submit to be excluded from the advantages 
that must necessarily accrue from such protection? 

As to the two principalities, Wallachia and Moldavia, they are 
at present little better than Russian provinces. ‘To talk of their 
independence is idle: their geographical position, which cuts 
them off from ‘Turkey and Greece, renders their complete sub- 
jection to their northern neighbour inevitable. That they will 
soon form an integral part of that empire is among the least 
doubtful of human things; nor can all the power of combined 
Europe prevent such a result—a result for which the inhabitants 
> ngag have long prayed, and to oppose which would be sheer 
olly. 

2. The free passage of the Bosphorus is a claim which Russia 
has: brought forward on former occasions; but this is the first 
time that it has been required for the vessels of all nations. 
Fearful lest a too sudden disclosure of her views would alarm all 
Europe, and excite a determined opposition to them, she has the 
cunning to conceal them for a season, and the art to stand forth 
as the champion of universal unshackled commerce! But may 
not much of what we have unwillingly foreboded concerning 
Greece apply also to the subject before us? Is it at all impro- 
bable, that if the defence of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
were exercised by the three powers conjunctly, (and we suppose 
that to preserve the freedom of the passage some such arrange- 
ment will be proposed,) Russia, from her proximity and her 
superior naval resources in that quarter, would ultimately—pro- 
bably on the breaking out of the first war with France and England 
—gain pessession of every fort from the AZgean to the Euxine ? 
that Constantinople itself, would, in consequence, fall an easy 
prey ? 

It has: alse been proposed to give the guardianship of the two 
eanals to some subordinate naval power; but then that power 
should also. be uncontrouled by Russia. Where is such a one to 
be found? ‘Fhe proximity of Denmark and Sweden subjects both 
in some degree to the influence of their too formidable neighbour ; 
and to the Netherlands applies an objection too obvious to require 
naming. In fact, if we look throughout Europe, not one naval 
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power could probably be found to which the three governments 
most interested would agree in committing so important a trust. 
Nor is there a less founded objection to another precious expe- 
dient just proposed in France—that after the Turks are driven 
from Sense the Greek empire shall be revived, and the defence 
of the Straits committed to the successor of Paleologus. With- 
out adverting at present to the remarkable assumption on which 
that expedient rests, who does not perceive that the Greek 
monarch would be no more than a vassal of the Tsar, by whose 
sufferance alone he would be permitted, for-a time, to wield his 
feeble sceptre? that in every case a recommendation from the latter 
would to the former have all the weight of a positive command? 
Ofall the measures yet proposed this is by far the most senseless. 
A more obvious one—and we wonder it has not struck some of 
our political speculators—would be, to destrey at once all the 
forts and batteries on the two Straits, not even excepting those ef 
Constantinople itself, and thereby to render those Stratts free in 
the widest sense of the word. The injury te the Sublime Porte 
of leaving her capital open to any attack, even from a common 
piratical schooner, would at any rate be inferior to that which she 
would sustain by being altogether deprived of that magnificent 
city. 

After all, this “free passage of the Bosphorus” would be of no 
great advantage to any other country than Russia herself, as it 
would open a way to ready markets for her immense produce in 
the regions spread round the shores of the Black Sea. Her policy 
is too uniformly and systematically selfish to permit any other na- 
tion to derive much profit from trading in her ports. ‘The Euxine 
may be said to be entirely in her power, and it will soon‘be as 
much the theatre of her exclusive monopoly as the Gulf of Finland 
is likely to become. Granting that the interests of her commerce 
give her an unquestionable right to exact the concession in ques- 
tion from the Moslems, let France and England beware, that 
not a fort, not a single gun, be permitted to be planted by her. If 
she gain a footing there, she will rule lord paramount over the 
whole; the vessels of other nations may, indeed, for a seasun, be 
permitted to pass the Straits, but, on the first favourable occasion, 
that privilege will be withdrawn, or subjected to an onerous im- 
position. Let those Straits continue to be guarded by the Porte, 
which will be easily induced to make the concession required, 
and will not recal it when once made. Whatever may have 
been the other vices of the Ottoman government, a disregard to 
treaties cannot justly be included amongst the number. 

3. “ A new demarcation of boundary on the Caucasian frov- 
tier,” is, in other words, possession by Russia of all the strong 
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places which lie -on the confines of the two empires, and which 
may serve as so many positions for extending her conquests m 
Asia. 


She has just gained possession of Erzerum, the most important 
city in that quarter. 


“It is the centre of several great communications, namely, those of 
Erivan, Tiflis, Teheran, Ispahan, Bagdad, Constantinople, Smyrna and 
Aleppo. From thence to Moossul (Mussul) on the site of Nineveh, the 
first navigable point of the Tigris, is 250 miles; and on the other side, to 
Trebisond, about 150.. Here the wants of a large army may be supplied 
for a considerable time ; the means of transport being also particularly 


available, horses, camels, oxen and mules being a chief produce, and of 
a remarkably fine description.” * 


From this position we do not think it improbable that Russia 
may ere long extend her domination‘to the shores of the Persian 
gulf; the tribes of Curdistan, however fierce and warlike, will be 
unable to offer much resistance to her veteran and better dis- 
ciplined cossacks. And here arises a question to us of the highest 
importance :—Are our Indian possessions in any danger from the 
gradual approach towards them of the Russian frontiers in Asia? 
Such an impression is at this moment very general throughout the 
continent of Europe. The author whose work we have placed 
at the head of our article (of whom more hereafter) says— 

“* Since, thank heaven, the good understanding existing between the 
Courts of London and St. Petersburg will not be disturbed, this is not 
the place to examine what advantage Russia might derive from her 
present position, to attack with effect the Colossus with feet of clay which 
Europe admires at a distance, but the extreme fragility of which is better 
known in Lordon than any where else. We may take it for granted 
that an expedition into these countries is by no means in the category 
of impossible things—a fact which several English officers, possessed of 
the best local information, have candidly acknowledged.”—p. 56. 

To this we may add, that in Russia itself, more than in any 
other country, this impression is diffused: the boyards and supe- 
rior Officers make no scruple, even in the presence of Englishmen, 
of alluding, not only to the possible, but speedy, accomplishment 
of a design which they acknowledge to have been long formed. 

lf, however, Russia seriously intends to gain ultimate posses- 
sion of our Indian empire, we think she will not commence her 
operations from the side of Armenia. Were Bagdad already in 
her power, her armies would either have to traverse the deep, or 
the vast deserts which lie from the Persian gulf to the Indies. So 


* “On the Designs of Russia, by Lieutenant-Colonel De Lacy Evans”—a work 


which, though iv every way unjust to the Turks, contains a very fair exposure’of the 
all-graspiug policy of the Russian court. 
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long as England maintains her maritime superiority, the former 
will probably be too perilous an attempt to be risked. As to 
the latter, not only would Russia have to encounter the whole 
force of Persia, and in a situation widely different from the scene 
of her recent triumphs over Abbas Mirza, but also with the na- 
tural obstacles of the country,—deserts, rivers, mountainous passes, 
through which neither artillery nor other carriages could penetrate, 
and in which provisions could not be obtained. It is idle to sup- 
pose that because Alexander the Great evercame those obstacles, 
they may be again overcome—and if not by a second Alexander, 
by a Nicholas the First! Has the present Tsar at his command 
all the resources of Persia? or was the Macedonian hero encum- 
bered with the heavy materiel of a modern army? Are the troops 
of the latter as inured as the former to the climate, aud as well 
acquainted with the country? All fear on this side is too manifestly 
absurd to require further exposure. 

The same reasons would, we think, apply with equal, if not 
greater force, to an invasion of Ludia from ‘Tartary. . ‘The district 
of Bokhara, indeed, is more like a paradise than a desert; but the 
greater part of the route, from the Aral to the Indus, is such as 
no Russian army could venture to take. Not only does it ex- 
hibit. natural obstacles equally great with those alluded to in the 
preceding paragraph; but vast armies of Tartars, descendants of 
the great Asiatic conquerors, alike remarkable for bravery and a 
fierce spirit of independence, and all jealous of the Russian 
power, would have to be annihilated before the invaders could 
reach Attock. But is the annibilation of such armies possible? 
—of men who would incessantly harass the enemy on every side, 
and who would advance, or retreat—to advance again—with the 
rapidity of the winds of their own deserts. Let not ‘Timur be ad- 
duced as an instance of the practicability of the undertaking. 
That great conqueror had even greater advantages for the enter- 
prize than Alexander; for not only was Persia at his feet and her 
resources at his command, but his sway had long before extended 
to the very confines of Hindostan. Besides, could the Russian 
autocrat spare for a distant war an army like that of Timur, whose 
empire embraced all the warlike nations from China to the Eu- 
phrates, and whose devoted followers, according to Sherefeddin 
Ali and Arabshah, equalled “ the sands of the desert in number?” 
And would not an immense native army, disciplined after the best 
manner, commanded by British officers, and aided by a formid- 
able British army, give the Tsar a warmer reception than the 
Tartars experienced from the petty independent and unwarlike 
powers which were then spread over the Peninsula,—powers too 
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so jealous of cach other, and so divided among themselves, that 
no simultaneous plan of defence was to be expected from them? 

We fully agree with one of our ablest Indian. governors, that 
our amazing empire in the East has little to fear from external 
aggression. It may one day be wrenched from us,—not by the 
‘l'sar of Muscovy, any more than by the Emperor of Morocco, 
but—by some bold, ambitious, talented native, by one who may 
have the address to rouse against us the dormant religious preju- 
dices of the Hindoos, and who would avail himself of the very 
improvements of the Europeans,—their discipline, their arms, 
and their tactics,—to drive them from the sacred soil of Brahma. 

4. The last condition on which Nicholas distinctly insists, is by 
far the most portentous. Where is such an indemnity as a con- 
queror may require to be found, and for the expenses of so 
gigantic an army? ‘The treasury of the Ottoman is almost ex- 
hausted, and will be wholly so before the end of the contest; nor 
will the nation itself be able to contribute any thing considerable 
to satisfy his rapacious demands. Money then being out of the 
question, what will remain but the taking permanent possession 
of so much of the empire as his legions can subdue? ‘To this 
last condition the Tsar has wisely left a decent latitude of inter- 
pretation. Who the interpreter will be we need not ask. If 
unchecked in his career, will he be satisfied with a less indem- 
nity than all European Turkey? does his anxiety to gain posses- 
sion of the Asiatic bank of the Bosphorus, spring from no other 
motive but to secure the navigation of the canal to the vessels of 
all nations? ‘This is a problem which his success and time must 
solve; in what manner it will be solved, however, may perhaps 
be conjectured, if we reflect on the incessantly encroaching 
policy of Russia since the accession of Catherine Il. What 
neighbour has not suffered from the unprincipled aggressions of 
that empire? Let China, Tartary, Persia, Turkey, Austria, 
Poland (alas! where is she?), Sweden, and Denmark, answer the 
question. 

Should Russia gain possession of European Turkey, or even 
should she obtain no more than the concession of the four condi- 
tions we have examined, what would be the consequences, poli- 
tical and commercial, to other European states? ‘This is a 
fearful subject of consideration. However willing we may be 
to shut our eyes to those consequences, they force themselves 
upon us. Masters of Greece (for masters the Russians would 
assuredly be, if allowed, as before observed, to have any share in 
the protectorship), prudence itself would teach them for a time 
to conceal as much as possible their superiority; but that, as- 
sisted by the Greeks themselves, they would nullify the in- 
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fluence of the two confederate powers, and ultimately drive them 
from the Peninsula, is about one of the most probable of human 
events. The Ionian Islands would be soon wrested from the 
grasp of England; those of the Archipelago and the Egean 
would speedily follow the fate of the continent; Egypt itself 
would not be safe, any more than the ports to the east of the Me- 
diterranean; perhaps even Asia Minor would pass under Russian 
domination. 

But if advantages much inferior to these be obtained by 
Russia—if she be allowed to extend her sovereignty over conti- 
nental Greece and the islands only, and if the Bosphorus be 
hers—farewell to English, and we may add to French, influence 
in the Mediterranean. ‘The regions surrounding the Euxine are 
so abundant in produce, and in the materials necessary for the 
construction of vessels both for commerce and for war, that the 
ports of the Mediterranean would be filled with Russian merchan- 
dize, and the commercial preponderance in those parts would be 
supported by a formidable navy. All other nations—at least all 
other European nations—would be virtually excluded from any 
commercial advantages in that sea. We think it probable, indeed, 
that to strengthen himself against the indignant opposition of the 
Old World, the autocrat might call in the alliance of the New. 
The United States especially, of whose rancorous hostility to 
England we have had sufficient proofs, would be ready to form a 
coalition with any power that injured our commerce, and at the 
same time secured to themselves some share in the advantages 
arising from the infliction of the injury. 

To all this it may be objected, that so long as England retains 
her maritime superiority, she must effectually controul the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean. But are we quite sure that she will 
always retain it? Is what we daily read in the continental jour- 
nals true,—that while other nations—Russia, France, and the 
United States especially—are making immense additions to their 
naval establishments, our own remains stationary, or, perhaps, is 
retrograding? We have neither the means nor the inclination to 
auswer the question. 

The increased resources which Russia would derive from her 
new possessions would bring with them not mercantile advan- 
tages merely, but a great augmentation of her armies, and a 
greater facility of supporting them. Although so long as peace 
continued, she might pursue a very moderate line of conduct, 
and be anxious to conceal rather than to display her force, it is 
not to be imagined that she would have the moderation to re- 
strain herself for any length of time. ‘The lion will spare his 
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prey no longer than while his appetite is satisfied. This brings 
us to the last part of our subject,— 

III. What policy would the other European powers, espe- 
cially France and England, be warranted in adopting in the pre- 
sent posture of affairs? 

There is, we hope, no need for us to prove that a combi- 
nation of nations for the protection of their common interests, 
when these interests are assailed, either secretly or openly, by 
some one more preponderating than the rest, is not only justified 
by international law,* but is a duty rendered obligatory by the fun- 
damental principle of society—that of self-preservation. With- 
out such a combination, the weak must inevitably become 
the victim of the strong. Hence a confederacy of nations is as 
necessary to their interest—to their independence, and even to 
their existence, as is an association of individuals in any commu- 
nity against all who should attempt to infringe their natural 
rights. If law be necessary to restrain the encroachments of the 
crafty and the violent in the latter, it is no less so in the former. 
The only thing is to determine when their interests are really 
assailed, and the precise period when the principles of federative 
policy should be brought into action. Let the aggression be but 
proved—no matter whether it be open or secret,—and the right 
—or at least the necessity—of adopting precautionary measures 
at least, becomes imperative. Does such right or necessity exist 
at this moment? 

We have more than once alluded to the invariable policy of 
the Tsars, which has urged them, in despite of justice, humanity, 
or the faith of treaties, to aggrandize themselves at the expense 
of their weaker neighbours—whenever they could do so with im- 
punity. We are then justified in concluding, that if their aggres- 
sions have not been greater, they have been restrained by fear of 
opposition from other states, and that the present emperor is not 
likely to pause in his ambitious career, unless those states make 
some imposing demonstration of their resolution to confine it 
within reasonable bounds. 

Unfortunately for Europe generally, no combination yet ex- 
ists for restraining the monstrous pretensions of Russia, though 
every state has reason to be tremblingly alive to them. Sweden 
and Denmark are not without alarm at their proximity to so tre- 
mendous a power: Austria and Prussia may at any time be 
brought—or rather forced—into collision with her. France and 
the Netherlands might find the country between the Polish fron- 


* Gretius de Jure Belli et Pacis, 
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tier and the Rhine but a feeble obstacle to the advance of her 
legions; and England may ere long find that she must struggle, 
not only for her monarch’s German crown, and the mamtenance 
of her influence in the Mediterranean, but for the empire of 
the seas. 

When we look back to the history of Europe during the last 
fifty. years, we are surprised that no effectual resistance has been 
hitherto made to the visible progress of Russia towards universal 
monarchy. ‘To her unprincipled occupation of Poland; to the 
graduat extension of her frontier in the east of Europe; to her 
spoliation of ‘Turkey and Persia; to the establishment of her in- 
fluence in Greece; and to the all-grasping designs so conspicuous 
in the origin of the present contest, no bounds have been se- 
riously attempted to be placed: yet all these were so many fatal 
blows at the balance of power in Europe, and consequently at the 
interests if not the independence—nay, the very existence of na- 
tions. How are we to account for this apathy? Does it arise 
from a belief in the moderation of the autocrat—from the mutual 
jealousy of states that ought to confederate,—or from the con- 
sciousness they entertain of their united strength being sufficient 
at any time to check him in his ambitious progress, if he violates 
the line of forbearance he has himself ostensibly drawn? 

From what we have already stated, a belief in the moderation 
of the ‘Tsar can be entertained by those only who are too feeble, 
or too blind, to be any other than his dupes. It must then be 
jealousy of each other which prevents the European states from 
uniting to arrest his progress; for, admitting the justice of the 
confidence they may entertain in their collective strength, what 
policy is that which would wait until the eagle has secured 
his prey, instead of interposing between him and his victim? To 
pluck it from his talons may not be quite so easy a task as is 
imagined. 

Whatever be the motives which occasion the present alarming 
inactivity, we cannot avoid reprobating them. Turkey is ac- 
knowledged by ancient treaties to form a member of the great 
European family of nations, and she has often assumed an im- 
posing attitude in the general federative policy. Does not justice 
then to an old ally, as well as the most pressing considerations of 
interest, demand the general interference? ‘To such an inter- 
ference the Porte has another claim, not at all inferior to the one 
we have just mentioned. When for reasons, which, as Christians, 
we cannot but approve, the three great powers resolved to restore 
the independence of Greece, they ought to have directed their 
united efforts to the attainment of that object alone: two of them 
should not have allowed, much less have recognized, the right of 
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the third to undertake a war on other grounds, until that object 
was fully attained. By embroiling the sultan, or—what is nearly 
the same’ thing—permitting him to be embroiled, in two ruinous 
contests, they have inflicted a serious injury on a power, which, 
whatever be the difference of faith, these two have been for- 
ward to recognize as “ an ancient ally.” Yet, of the dominions 
of that ally they have not hesitated to sanction the dismember- 
ment: they have, indeed, proposed, by way of indemnification, 
an annual tribute from the restored Grecian republic; but the 
Turks do not consider that indemnification as at all commen- 
surate with the loss of Greece. We think, however, that no 
subjects are better than rebellious ones—that Turkey will be 
strengthened, rather than weakened, by the loss of a country 
which never was, and, we fear, never will be, at peace either with 
itself or with its neighbours. Still, in wresting it from the Porte, 
the powers in question committed an injury on the Turks, which 
nothing less than their interference on the present occasion can 
satisfactorily repair. 

Austria, we believe, would be willing to join in an armed neu- 
trality, were she assured of the co-operation of England and 
France. On these three powers the future destinies of Europe 
may be said to depend. If they suffer the ambitious progress of 
Russia to remain unchecked—if they allow her to extend her 
domination over Greece and European Turkey, then, do we say, 
that the ministers who now wield their resources will incur a load 
of responsibility which may hereafter press heavily upon their 
memories. 

Nothing could be easier than to assume an attitude, before 
which the Russian eagles would droop their wings. Let France 
send to the Morea, not 20,000, but 50,000 of her troops; 
let Austria move an equal, if not a greater, number towards her 
eastern frontiers, and let England send twenty sail of the line into 
the Propontis and the Bosphorus: then would the overbearing 
tone of the autocrat be changed into one of moderation indeed. 
For such an armed neutrality a sufficient pretext would surely be 
found in the projected independence of Greece, and in the main- 
tenance of the Ottoman independence, which is necessary to the 
peace and interests of all Europe. The cost of so imposing ade- 
monstration on the part of the allies ought not to be considered, 
especially when the expenditure of a few hundred thousands 
might save that of many millions. 

The present inactivity of England is, above all, surprising to 
the continental politicians, who have hitherto seen her the most 
forward to maintain something like a balance of power among 
nations, and resentful of the least apparent encroachment on her 
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maritime superiority. ‘They impute it to her internal weakness, 
and to the incapacity of her ministers; we are sure the former 
is not the case, we hope the latter is not. Like them, we await 
in anxious suspense the rapid course of events, satisfied, at the 
same time, that the system of non-interference cannot much 
longer be persisted in. 

Before we conclude, we must say something of the book which 
stands at the head of our article. It is evidently the production 
of a zealous partizan of Russia, and of as zealous an enemy of 
England. It considers the]immediate subjugation of Turkey by 
the former as inevitable, and the destruction of the naval prepon- 
derance of the latter as more than probable. Our influence is to 
be for ever annihilated on the continent, and our Indian posses- 
sions, as we have already seen, are to be added to the empire of 
the “ magnanimous and Christian prince, Nicholas.” In short, 
we are about to sink into the lowest grade of nations, to rank in 
future with Spain and Portugal, and to be henceforth dependant 
for our very existence on the will of the said magnanimous Tsar. 
Amidst much that is absurd, however, one thing touches us—the 
freedom with which the most impertinent, stupid, and coxcombi- 
cal of their race venture now to speak of England. In every re- 
spect the book is as contemptible as its author. As a composi- 
tion it is utterly worthless. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the concluding remarks of our review of M. Von Hammer’s History of the As- 
sassins in the Second Number of this Journal, we took occasion to express a supposition, 
that the author, as “a subject of the sworn foe of secret institutions, was in part stimu- 
lated to trace thus minutely the history of the great eastern society, as in its destruc- 
tive career he conceived he saw an exemplification of the evils to be dreaded from 
secret associations, and a justification of the measures of the cabinet of Vienna.’ 
This observation was not meant invidiously, or with an intention of imputing any other 
motive to M. Von Hammer than a patriotic feeling which is pleased with finding a 
fair opportunity of vindicating the policy of the government under which one lives. 
We have since learned, however, from the very best authority, that this supposition 
of ours, innocent as it was, was altogether unfounded; that no person whatever con- 
nected with the Austrian government was privy to the composition of the work ; that 
the prime-minister himself knew not of its existence for more than a year after its 
publication; and what is most remarkable of all, that the book is one of those which is 
only allowed to be read ex schedis, in other words prohibited. Justice to the author, 
and fairness to the reader who may have drawn erroneous conclusions from our 
remark, equally demand this acknowledgment. 

Our review of M. Von Hammer’s great work, the History of the Ottoman Empire, 
(of which the third volume has just appeared,) has been delayed from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances; but we hope will appear in our next, 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


i 


Art. XIT.—1. Statistique des Eglises Reformées de France, suivie des Lois, 
Arrétés, Ordonnances, Circulaires, et Instructions qui les concernent; de 
U Indication des Sociétés Religieuses et des Ecoles; avec un Tableau Général. 
Par A. Soulier, Ancien Pasteur. Paris. 1828. 8vo. 


2. Liturgie en Usage dans les Eglises Reformées de la France, révue et aug- 
mentée de Services Religieux, et des Pritres pour les Solennités, et pour tous 
les cas, toutes les circonstances extraordinaires qui peuvent se présenter pour 

(Eglise. Par J. M. F. Roux, Pasteur-President du Consistoire de l’Eglise 

d'Uzts. Uzts. 1826. 4to. 


Tue Reformation, which in the year 1517 had commenced in Germany, in 
1519 was propagated in France, where, for some years, the opinions of those 
who had embraced it seem to have been various ;- but, after the publication of 
the celebrated Institutes of Calvin, the reformed having adopted his theological 
views, were designated by the appellation of Calvinists, and subsequently by 
that of Hugonots—a term of uncertain derivation. During the reign of Fran- 
cis I., from the temporizing policy which he found it necessary to observe 
towards the Protestants, the reformed doctrines continued to spread, notwith- 
standing the various attempts made to quash them, by severe censures of 
Protestant books, by penal laws, and by cruel persecutions. Under his suc- 
cessor, Henry II., the progress of the Reformation was rapid; but during the 
feeble reign of Francis II., the Protestants suffered greatly from the intolerant 
bigotry of the Dukes of Guise, who usurped the government of France. Charles 
1X., who succeeded Francis, surpassed in atrocity the Neros and Domitians 
of former ages, whose memories have been consigned to perpetual and de- 
served infamy; and the massacre of the Protestants, which commenced at Paris, 
on St. Bartholomew's Day, (Aug. 24) 1572, and spread through the provinces by 
the secret orders of the king and of his mother Catherine de Medicis, deprived 
France of more than 50,000 inhabitants. So overjoyed was the pontiff, Gregory 
XIIT., on receiving intelligence of this slaughter, that he commanded a discharge 
of artillery to be made, ordered the cardinals to return solemn thanks to Al- 
mighty God, and caused a medal to be struck in honour of the unprincipled 
transaction. Henry III., the brother and successor of Charles 1X., by the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, was compelled to grant very favourable 
terms to the Protestants: and in 1598 Henry IV., who by abjuring the Reformed 
faith had put an end to the religious disturbances which had so long agitated 
France, granted to the Protestants the undisturbed exercise of their religion, 
and perfect liberty of conscience, by the celebrated edict of Nantes, which was 
declared to be perpetual and inviolable. Its perpetuity and inviolability, how- 
ever, were of short duration. On the assassination cf Henry IV., by the fanatic 
Ravaillac, in 1610, Louis XIII. ascended the throne of France, during whose 
feeble minority and subsequent reign, the Romish party gained the ascend- 
ancy; and under the corrupt administrations of the Cardinals Richelieu and 
Mazarine, in this and the following reign, the unhappy Protestants were uni- 
fornily oppressed. They were gradually deprived of all the strong places 
which they had held for their security; one privilege after another was taken 
from them, Their colleges were suppressed, their churches shut up, and many 
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were martyred, or sent to the gallies, for their adherence to the faith of the 
Gospel. The soldiers (dragoons) were sent into those provinces where the 
Protestants were most numerous, upon whom they inflicted unheard of cruel- 
ties; and, finally, by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, all the privileges 
which had been granted to them were annulled. -After the loss of innumerable 
lives during these longscontinued persecutions, 500,000 were fortunate enough 
to find asylums in the neighbouring countries of Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, and England, which they enrichec by their industry; many, however, 
who had not the means or the power to quit France, were obliged to change 
their religion. 

But tranquillity was not completely re-established in France. Notwith- 
standing the emigration, and the conversions, (as they were called,) the Protes- 
tants were numerous in the provinces situated between the Rhone and the Ga- 
ronne. The mountains of the Cevennes offered them an intrenchment, behind 
which they for a long time maintained a brave struggle, which is perpetuated 
in history by the “ War of the Camisards.” After twenty years’ conflict, they 
were obliged, in 1706, to enter into negociations, which, however, did not re- 
store entire tranquillity. In some provinces, especially at Nismes, the spirit 
of Protestantism, “ cast down but not destroyed,” found protectors; senti-: 
ments of compassion were kindled in the hearts of many Romanists, who, , 
from being the persecutors, became the friends of the Protestants, and, thence-- 
forward, many of their faithful ministers secretly endeavoured to collect toge- 
ther again the scattered members of the oppressed church. 

The death of Louis XLV. and the known disposition of the regent, appeared 
to the French Protestants to afford them a favourable opportunity of recovering 
their lost rights. 


‘* The regent himself wished to restore the Protestants to their civil rights, but was 
dissuaded by his council. Still he seldom permitted the edicts, against them to be 
executed ; and, speaking generally, the Protestants seem to have suffered no active 
persecution in any part of the reign of Louis XV. One intolerable grievance, however, 
they unquestionably suffered in every part of it; their religious principles did not it 
them to be married by a Roman Catholic priest, in the manner prescribed by the law of 
the state, and that law did not recognize the legal validity of a marriage celebrated in 
any other form. The consequence was, that, in the eye of the law, the marriage of Pro- 
testants was a mere concubinage, and the offspring of it illegitimate. To his immortal 
honour, Louis XVI., by-his edict of the 17th of November, 1787, accorded to all his 
Non-Catholic subjects the full and complete rights of his Roman-Catholic subjects. On 
a division in the parliament, this edict was registered by a majority of ninety-six votes 
against sixteen.” * 

The French Revolution confirmed to the Protestants all their civil rights. 
In 1814 and 1815, after the Restoration, some fanatical Romanists in the south 
of France gave them reason to apprehend a return of their former persecutions. 
In some places the blind populace were excited against them, under the pre- 
text that they were too much attached to the Iinperial government; many 
Protestants were assassinated, while numbers were plundered. These excesses 
were at length terminated by the firmness with which Louis XVIII. main- 
tained the rights conferred upon the Protestants by the Charter. Occasionally, 
indeed, the French journals have recorded instances of petty annoyance or 
oppression; but application to the superior tribunals never fails to procure to 
the Protestants satisfactory redress; and the reigning sovereign, Charles X., 
has recently given ‘them a new proof of his confidence, by nominating Baron 


Cuvier, a Protestant, to the important office of director-general of the affairs of 
the Protestant churches. 


* Butler’s Historical Account of Confessions of Faith, p. 184. 
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The French Protestants are divided into two communions, viz: 1. The 
Lutherans, who adhere to the Confession of Augsburg; and 2. the Reformed, 
or Calvinists. To the latter of these communions the publication of M. Soulier 
relates; and the official situation, which he has held for several years, of 
director of the ecclesiastical agency of the Reformed Churches, has furnished 
him with various documents, which no other person perhaps could collect 
together. As, however, these were not sufficient for his purpose, he addressed ° 
a circular letter to all the pastors in France soliciting further information; and 
from the communications thus made to him he has compiled the present work, 
which comprises, 1. The Statistical Account of the Reformed Churches of: 
France, strictly so called; 2. The Organic Law of the 18th Germinal, in the 
tenth year of the Republic; 3. The Discipline of the Reformed Churches ; 
4. The different Laws and Decrees now in force concerning them, which form, 
collectively, a kind of Protestant Code; and 5. Several Documents relating to 
the Protestant Academies at Montauban and Strasburg, Lists of Professors 
and Pupils, &c. 

In the statistical account, M. Soulier follows the order of the departments, 
which are classed alphabetically, and divided into consistorial churches, and 
these again subdivided into sections. -Under every church the author indi- 
cates the names of the pastors, their residence, and the post-office which is 
nearest to it, when there is none at the place of their abode—a list of the tem- 
ples or edifices consecrated to divine worship, the number of services performed 
at each place—the different Protestant societies and schools—and the date of 
the year when the several churches were organized. We shall partly transcribe 


and partly abridge his account of the Protestant churches at Paris, as being 
most interesting to our English readers. 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE SEINE. 


Rerormep Consistorrat Cuurcn or Parts. 
Organized the 2d of Frimaire, in the year XI. (November 23d, 1802.) 


Pastors. Residences. 
Messrs, Marron - - : ° - - - - Paris. 
Monod, the father - - ~ . - - Paris. 
Juillerat-Chasseur - - - - - - Paris. 
Monod (Frederick) Pastor-adjunct - - ~- Paris. 


“ Edifices consecrated to Divine Worship.—The decree of the 12th Frimaire in the 
year XL. (December 3, 1802), which organized this church, granted to it three of the 
churches which had formerly been appropriated to the Roman Catholic worship, for 
the celebration ‘of divine service, viz. the Church of Saint Louis, rue St. Thomas du 
Louvre, the Church of Panthemon, rue de Grenelle, St. Germain, and the Church of 
St. Marie, rue St. Antoine. As the government of France had occasion for the Church 
of Panthemon for a military magazine, no divine service has hitherto been celebrated 
init. A few years after the date of the above decree, the works connected with the 
Louvre having rendered it necessary to demolish the Church of Saint Louis, the Church 
of the ci-devant Fathers of the Oratory, rue St. Honoré, was given to the Consistory. 
The government has further caused achapel to be erected in the college of Louis-le- 
Grand, for pupils of the Protestant communion. 

' “ Divine Service.—At Paris, there is divine service every Sunday in each of these 
temples, viz.—in that of the rue St. Antoine, at half-past eleven, and in that of the 
Oratoire at half-past twelve. Divine service is also celebrated, by authority of the 
Consistory, in the Sunday school room at half-past seven in the evening ; every Thurs- 
day at two o'clock in the temple of the Oratoire : in the last prayer of which service the 
Consistory has caused a petition to be inserted in behalf of all the religious societies. 
On the morning following the celebration of the communion, there is a thanksgiving 
service in the temple of the Oratoire. Monthly prayer meetings, which are very well 
attended, are held in behalf of missions for propagating the Gospel. 
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« The service for the reformed, in the temple of the Oratoire, is preceded and fol- 
lowed by stveral other services. Under the authority of the Consistory, the English 
residents in Paris celebrate divine service every Sunday, viz.—Prayers in the morning 
at nine o’clock, and in the afternoon at, three o’clock, when a sermon is delivered by 
the English Bishop (Dr. Luscombe), or'some other clergyman. At two o'clock, divine 
service is performed for the Americans by their chaplain in the Sunday school room. 

“In the College of Louis-le-Grand, divine service is celebrated every Sunday and 
Thursday, and also every day during passion week, by M. Boissard, one of the clergy of 
the Lutheran Church at Paris, who has been appointed Protestant chaplain to that 
college with a salary.” 


ProrestTanT SocteEtIieEs. 


The Bible Society at Paris is the parent of all the Bible societies in France, 
with the exception of that at Strasburg; and new societies are daily forming 
in the same departments. There is alsoa Ladies’ Bible Society, with numerous 
associations and collectors at Paris, which has several auxiliary and branch 
societies in the departments, besides an association of Protestant manufacturers 
and workpeople. 

A Missionary Society was established in 1822 at Paris, (where there is also 
a ladies’ society,) which has given birth to numerous auxiliary and other asso- 
ciations. In the seminary for training missionaries, the pupils are taught 
geography, the use of the globes, history, both profane and ecclesiastical, the 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and English languages, and particularly the language 
of the people among whom they are destined to labour, exegesis or biblical 
interpretation, mathematics, physics, and astronomy. These last-mentioned 
sciences are taught, as affording so many opportunities of fixing the attention 
of idolatrous people, and disposing them to listen to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Above all, the committee of this society exert every effort that the 
pupils do not quit the seminary, without being animated by the most expan- 
sive love and unfeigned piety, nor until they are fully instructed in the know- 
ledge of the Gospel which they are to preach to heathen nations. 

A. Religious Tract Society, founded in 1820, has circulated, with great 
effect, nearly a million of plain and popular tracts, in which the religious and 
moral precepts of the Bible are rendered intelligible to the meanest capacity. 

Provident Societies, and Societies for Mutual Assurance, In 1825, a few indi- 
viduals founded a mutual benefit society, for the humble monthly payments of 
two francs (twenty-pence), and six francs (or five shillings) entrance. Scarcely 
however were its principles known, when multitudes of subscribers offered 
themselves. Numerous donations have been made, among which the annual 
presents of Charles X. and the members of the royal family of France hold a 
distinguished place. 

Schools.—There are three Sunday schools, or rather schools for religious in- 
struction; since no children are admitted who have not previously learned to 
read and write et the weekly or elementary: day schools, of which there are six 
in the different arrondissemens of Paris ; three for boys, and as many for girls, 
the masters and mistresses of which are chosen by the Consistory. One of 
these is a charity school, in which, however, young persons, who have no for- 
tune, are admissible as boarders, on certain terms, at the expense of benevolent 
individuals. 

The Consistory has also established a gratuitous course of instruction in 
psalmody ; the lessons are given during three months in the year, every Thurs- 
day, in the temple of the Oratoire. Since the establishment of these instruc- 
tions, the psalmody of the Protestant churches is stated (and we can well credit 
the statement) to have been greatly improved. We could wish that more 
attention were paid to the psalmody of our national English Church. It is 

VOL. I1I.—NO, V. x 
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truly mortifying to witness the inattention which prevails in many congrega- 
tions during that most delightful part of divine service. Where the clergy are 
attentive to our church psalmody, Sireotin both the words and the tunes that are 
to be used, (which the highest ecclesiastical law authority* hath pronounced 
that they have the sole right of doing, subj€ct of course to their ordinary,) no- 
thing can surpass the beautiful harmony which we have witnessed in some 
churches. By selecting a few of the children of the parochial schools, and 
causing them to be carefully taught a few simple and delightful tunes, the con- 
gregations will easily acquire these by the ear; and when they see that their 
ministers are deeply interested in this part of the service, they will also take 
an interest in it. 

_ Toreturn from this digression—in a general table at the end of his work, 
M. Soulier presents a summary of the various information which is dispersed 
through it; from this we collect, that for the Reformed Churches in France, 
there are ninety-six consistories or oratories; three hundred and five pastors 
or ministers; four hundred and thirty-eight edifices consecrated to divine wor- 
ship ; four hundred and fifty-one Bible societies or associations; one hundred 
and twenty-four missionary societies or associations; fifty-nine societies or 
depositories of religious tracts; eight provident societies; seventy-nine 
Sunday schools, and three hundred and ninety-two elementary and boarding 
schools. 

Prosperous as these data represent the state of the Reformed Churches to 
be, the number of churches and ministers is by no means equal to the wants 
of the Protestant population. In many places they are obliged to assemble 
for divine service in sheep-folds, barns, or even in the open air. In the single 
department of the Gard, there are upwards of fifty places where this is the 
case : in the commune of Monoblet, in particular, there is no church, although 
out of a —— of 1040 persons there are nine hundred. and fifty Pro- 
testants. In many places also, one minister has the charge of several 
churches, which are frequently at a considerable distance from one another, 
so that divine service can only be performed in each at distant intervals. In 
some places, they have a sermon only once a month, or even once in three 
months. A member of one of these scattered congregations reads a discourse 
in the building appropriated to divine worship, on those Sundays when the 
minister is called to officiate elsewhere. Surely the opulent Protestants in 
France will not refuse their pecuniary aid to the poorer congregations of their 
fellow-worshippers, in furnishing them with the means of erecting churches 
as well as of maintaining pastors. 

The government of the French Reformed Churches is Presbyterian, like that 
of the church at Geneva, the liturgy of which they use in the celebration of di- 
vine service: as, however, in the process of time, various occasions have arisen 
for which that simple, and, in many respects, affecting liturgy does not supply 
suitable formularies of prayer, M. Roux, pastor and president of the Consis- 
tory of the Church at Uzés, in 1826 published 2 new edition of the liturgy in 
use among the Reformed Churches in France, revised and augmented, with 
entire services and prayers, adapted to every solemnity and extraordinary 
case which may present themselves to the church. Some of these are taken 
from the Liturgy of Neufchatel, others are translated from the German prayers 
of Dr. Zollikofer, but most of the additional prayers are original. They com- 
prise prayers for the consecration of a pastor, for the installation of elders and 


* Lord Stowell, in the case of Hutchins v. Denziloe and Loveland, in the Consistory 


Court of the diocese of London, See Dr. Haggard’s Consistory Reports, vol. i. pp. 
170—180. 
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deacons, services for funerals, the 2ist of January, (the anniversary of the 
murder of Louis XVI.,) for the coronation of a king, the birth of a prince, on 
occasion of the sickness, recovery, or death of the sovereign, for St. Charles’s 
day, considered as a national festival, and other occasions. It appears from 
the dedication, that M. Roux undertook this liturgy at the request of some of 
his brethren in the miinistry, to whom he offers it as an essay rather than as a 
complete work. What degree of approbation may have been conferred upon 
his labours, we have no means of ascertaining. The task confided to him was 
an arduous one, and if he has failed sometimes, his failure must be ascribed 
to the extreme difficulty of the undertaking. There is an energy blended with 
pathos in the liturgies framed shortly after the Reformation, which no modern 
prayers can equal, much less surpass. 


Arr. XIII.— Histoire Critique du Gnosticisme, et de son influence sur les Sectes 
Religieuses et Philosophiques des six premitres Sitcles de ere Chrétienne. Ouv- 
rage couronné par [ Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires. Par 
M. Jacques Matter, Professeur a l’Académie Royale de Strasbourg. 3 vols. 
8vo. Paris. 1828. 


Tue present is the second production of the learned author which has gained 
the French Academy prize. His former work, Essai Historique sur l Ecole d’ Alex- 
andrie, to which the one before us may be regarded as a sequel, appeared in 
1820. The subject is, we believe, one almost entirely new in France; in Germany 
it has, for the last thirty years, occupied a great portion of learned attention, 
and given birth to a number of ingenious treatises, of which those of Munter, 
Neander, Fuldner, Bellerman, &c., are the most conspicuous. In our own 
country, forty years ago, Dr. Priestley, in his History of the Early Opinions 
respecting Jesus Christ, (4 vols. 8vo. 1788,) devoted nearly a whole volume to 
the subject, in which he entered into a very full examination of the tenets of 
the Gnostics, and the influence of Plato, the Alexandrian School, and Philo, 
Several other writers have subsequently, unless our memory deceives us, em- 
ployed their pens upon it, but neither in the work before us, nor in any of 
the German writers, have we found a single reference to any English author. 
Professor Matter, from his position at Strasburgh, which may be regarded as 
the confluent point of German and French ideas, has had the whole of the 
German authorities at his command, and has very freely availed himself of 
their lights, if we may judge from the thickly studded references at the bottom 
of his pages. With the assistance of these and his own researches, he has 
produced a book which may safely be pronounced much more complete than 
any which has yet appeared on the subject. He has given an additional. in- 
terest to it, by bringing together in his third volume (or Atlas) a collection of 
engravings (with explanations) of what may be called the Monuments of Gnosti- 
cism, namely, the gems and amulets which contain figures and inscriptions 
symbolical of the creeds and opinions of the various schools of these extraor- 
dinary sectarians. ’ 

Nearly simultaneous with the publication of this book at Paris, there ap- 
peared in London a second and greatly enlarged edition of a very ingenious and 
modest little treatise by the Rev. Dr. Walsh, (author of a Journey from Con- 
stantinople to England,) entitled “ An Essay on Ancient Coins, Medals, und 
Gems, as illustrating the Progress of Christianity in the Early Ages.” A 
considerable portion of the work is occupied by a neat and concise sketch of 
the history of the Gnostics, and their principal Seadleni illustrated by eighteen 
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éngraved fac-similes of subjects similar to what are given by Professor Matter.* 
Dr. Walsh’s introductory observations afford such a distinct view of the 
subject, that we prefér making use of them to any we could ourselves 
supply. ‘ 

“ At the time that Christianity was promulgated to mankind, the nations under the 
dominion of the Romans, that is, the larger part of the civilized world, were greatly 
addicted to mysterious practices; supposing that there existed in nature certain influ- 
ences which they could control and manage by occult signs expressed in different ways 
and on different materials, and among the nations most notorious for these opinions 
were the Jews and the Egyptians. As Christianity originated with one, and many of 
its earliest professors were found among the other, it is not surprising that they should 
have brought with them, and engrafted on the new religion, such opinions and practices 
as they had entertained in the old. Accordingly, we read, that very early the Apostles 
found it necessary to guard the disciples against such persons, cautioning them to avoid 
‘ profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science, falsely so called,’ (1 Timothy, vi. 
20,) and in several passages of the epistle are evident allusions to similar errors among 
the first professors of Christianity, even in the Apostolic ages. Nor did the evil cease 
as the doctrines of the Gospel expanded themselves beyond the local prepossessions of 
its early converts ; anumber of persons in succession, for two centuries afterwards, are 
recorded as distinguished leaders of these wild opinions, which mixed up the sacred 
truths of the Gospel with the fantastic imaginations of a visionary science, and a vast 
niultitude of disciples all over the then known world were found to adopt them.” 


Professor Matter has divided his work into three sections ; the first, contain- 
ing the Origin of Gnosticism, is divided into three chapters, in which he exa- 
mines successively the traces of its doctrines anterior and posterior to the 
establishment of Christianity, and gives an account of its principal leaders after 
the time of the Apostles, namely, Euphrates, Simon Magus, Menander, Cerin- 
thus, and Nicholas. In the second section, divided into four chapters, he 
gives the history of the principal Gnostic schools and sects, comprising, 
1. those of Syria; 2. of taser Asia and Italy; and 3. of Egypt; the last 


* Of these remarkable monuments it is impossible to give a better account than Dr. 
Walsh has done; we venture to extract its principal details. “This science, they thought, 
principally consisted in the efficacy of numbers, and certain mysterious hieroglyphies 
adopted from the Egyptians. Hence they made systems of monads, triads, and 
decads; and formed figures of Anubis, Serapis, and other idols. This composition of 
certain abstruse words and mysterious figures was engraved on gems and stones of 
different kinds and qualities; and they affirmed, that whoever bore one of these on his 
person was secured by it from the particular evil it was made to guard against. These 
images and figures of different materials were called amulets, from their supposed effi- 
cacy in allaying evil. (Amulatum, quod malum amolitur.) The immense number and 
variety of these talismans that have been and are still found in many places very re- 
mote from each other, at once attest the accuracy of the ecclesiastical historians who 
have described these sects and their opinions, and the great encouragement and 
tion these opinions met with in different parts of the world. They are found not only in 
the East, where travellers procure them without much difficulty ; but in the West they 
are continually dug upon the banks of the Rhine and Garonne, and in different parts of 
Spain, Italy, and other western countries, where Marcian and the founders and followers 
of the Gnostic sects distributed them ; proving, as Montfaucon justly observes, that no 
superstition was more widely spread or universally adopted, and affording a hope that 
by their means the more secret mysteries of these sectarians may be elucidated.” 
Montfaucon has given three hundred fac-similes of such gems ; Professor Matter, above 
one hundred,and Dr. Walsh, eighteen. Of those given by the latter is a very remark- 
able one—a ruby blood-stone, set in silver, attached to a ring—which was found among 
the baggage of Prince Charles-Edward, taken after the battle of Culloden, and which 


it is supposed the superstitious prince carried as a protection in the hazardous entes- 
ptize in which he was engaged. 
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including a much greater variety than all the others. The third section comprises 
seven chapters, in which the author examines the influence of the Gnostic 
doctrines on the other religious and p pienoerecet sects which were contempo- 
rary with them ; including, 1. the Judaising Christians; 2. the Ascetics, parti- 
cularly the Encratites and Montanists; 3. the Manicheans and Priscillianists; 
4. the Eastern Anti-Christians; 5. the Christian Anti-Trinitarians; 6. several 
authors of the Orthodox Church; 7. the Greek philosophical sects. The work 
is closed by a remarkable sagen of General lusions, in which .the whole 
system of Gnosticism is brought before the reader at one view; and we regret 
that our want of space prevents us from giving any extracts from this. 

The work sins from a want of precision in the details—an excess of borrowed 
erudition and superfluous exposition—a careless and confused terminology— 
a deviation from historical and chronological order—and, finally, a vague and 
indistinct = which frequently leaves the reader in doubt about the author’s 
meaning. ith all these drawbacks, the novelty and interest of the subject 
will, we have no doubt, conspire to give the book a conspicuous place on the 
shelves of modern theological literature. We observe a General History of the 
Christian Church, from the same pen, announced for speedy publication. 


Art. XIV.—Canons de Logarithmes de H [oene] W [ronsk1]. Instructions et 
Théorie. Avec un Supplément donnant la Résolution générale de 0 Equation 
du cinquiéme Degré. Paris. 1827. 4to. \ 

Tuts is a singular work of a very extraordinary man. Little is known of the 

author, Wronski, in this country, and as the explanatory pamphlet which 

accompanies these tables is replete with allusions to his personal history—the 


embarrassments in which he is involved, the persecutions he has been exposed 
to, the treachery of friends, the implacable malevolence of enemies, &c.—to an 
ordinary reader it is in many parts unintelligible. Now with respect to 
Wronski’s private concerns we have nothing farther to do than to express our 
regret, that an exalted mind, labouring in the cause of science, should be almost 
paralyzed by distress, and, for the sake of the —— character of Europe, 


.to entertain a hope, that in this case there may be as much in the wayward irri- 
table impatience of genius as in the jealous hostility of contemporaries, 

Prior to the invention of logarithms, to carry on any very complicated nume- 
rical computations was almost an impracticable task, and the well-known faci- 
‘lity with which it is now performed, while it is the highest eulogium they can 
‘receive, supersedes the necessity of our enlarging upon the subject. From the 
first appearance of Napier’s Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Descriptio in 1614, 
the constant and steady demand for these tables has led to very many publi- 
‘cations of them ; but as each succeeding editor has for the most part blindly 
.copied from those who preceded him, there has been a. pretty regular trans- 
-mission of error, which has enabled an ingenious countryman of our own to 
expose the plagiarisms even of the Chinese, who, having with their usual in- 
genuity, transcribed the figures, with their accustomed effrontery laid, claim to 
the invention. Still in their arrangement the tables. have been receiving suc- 
cessive improvement, and since the process of stereotyping has been known, 
the French edition by Callet has been gradually attaining a degree of perfec- 
tion which has led to its being almost universally adopted; those of Mr. 
Babbage are indeed superior, but embrace only the logarithms of numbers; the 
_ same is the case with the small work, of which the title is prefixed to this arti- 
_cle, and of it we shall now give a description. It consists of six cards of mo- 
derate dimensions, printed only on one side, and comprising as many distinct 
sets of logarithms (either of which may be purchased separately,) designed for 
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the use of commerce and the sciences, the counting-house, or observatory. 
The first set extends to four figures of decimals—the three next to five —the 
fifth to six—the sixth to seven places of decimals, like those of Callet, Taylor, 
Hutton, or Babbage. A small pamphlet of 64 pages, explanatory of the use 
and construction, the practice and theory, of this new logarithmic canon, ac- 
companies the cards. To enable him to comprise within the limits of a page 
of the ordinary tables, the whole of the contents of the latter, the author was 
obliged to have recourse to an investigation exclusively his own. By some 
very ingenious transformations and substitutions in a formula which he 
had deduced from certain principles expounded in a former work of his, he 
found that by dividing a number into portions, which he has denominated 
initial, middle, and terminal, the expression for the logarithm would contain 
three separate and corresponding parts, and in that triple form that each 
might be tabulated ; in each card there are consequently three sections, con- 
taining initial, middle, and terminal figures, by which every number may be 
compared, and the logarithms answering to each part respectively; and the 
only trouble to the computer is in taking out the different fractions of the loga- 
rithm and number, and uniting them into one sum, a disadvantage far, very 
far, counterbalanced by the reduced size of the tables, one of which, for ex- 
ample, affording the same result as those of Borda, is only 4 of the size of 
the latter, and might be reduced to 4. In short, the cards for ordinary pur- 
poses may be readily carried in the pocket, and the large ones inclosed in a 
portfolio. Wronski has announced the speedy appearance of tables of loga- 
rithmic sines, tangents, secants, cosines, cétangents, and cosecants, of similar 
dimensions, and to this most useful contribution to science we look forward 
with pleasure. From some treachery, which is but obscurely hinted at, 
Wronski seems to have been neatly deprived of the merit and advantages of 


his ingenious discovery ; indeed many allusions to his personal history are quite 
unintelligible, except to his friends. One — we shall transcribe at 


length. Having spoken of the binary calculus of Leibnitz, and the results which 
have been expected to ensue from it, and remarked that it is only by a binary 
system of logarithms that this ideal utility can be positively realized, (and in 
which he himself has succeeded,) he proceeds :— 


“ En effet, on découvrira ainsi facilement que les logarithmes valgaires ou dénaires a 
sept figures décimales, tels que les donnent les tables ordinaires, ne s’étendent qu’a la 
détermination des nombres dont la limite est 4342945, tandis que les logarithmes 
binaires a sept figures décimales s’étendent, dans cette détermination, jusqu’a la limite 
de 14426950. Nous annongons ici que les logarithmes binaires, disposés au tables 
distinctes, commes le sont les présents canons des logarithmes vulgaires, sont calculés 
avec neuf figures décimales ; ce qui équivaut a prés de dix figures dans les logarithmes 
vulgaires, et dépasse ainsi de beaucoup les tables ordinaires. Ce grand travail est prét 
a étre livré a Pacgeinalins et nous offrons de le transmettre 4 quelque éditeur ou a 
ceux des savants qui, jouissant d’une protection nationale, dont l’auteur est mal- 
heureusement privé, seraient 4 méme de donner au public ce nouveau bienfait des 
sciences, en résolvant ainsi le probléme qui se présente actuellement pour la construc- 
tion systématique et absolue des logarithmes.”—p. 57. 

As at a future period we may offer an account of Wronski’s scientific 
labours, we shall defer till then any observations on his “ Résolution Générale 
de l’Equation du cinquitme Degré,” involving as it does his own peculiar 
views, and resting on ee not as yet universally acknowledged. We 
shall conclude with a hope, that the above desponding appeal to the philoso- 

hic world will not be made in vain, and that the present work, trifling indeed 
in appearance, but of inestimable utility, may be received as an earnest of the 
learned author's devotion to the cause of science, and of his ability to exe- 
cute the task he has undertaken. 
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Arr. XV.—Considérations sur les. Causes de la Grandeur. et de la Décadence 
dela Monarchie Espagnol. Par M. Sempere, Ancien Magistrat Espagnole. 
2Tom. 12mo. Paris. 1826. 


Tue little work before us is the production of an enlightened Spaniard, whose 
name is distinguished in the literary annals of his own country by his “ Ensayo 
de una Biblioteca Esputiola de los mejores escritores del Regnado de Carlos ITI.” — 
his “ Biblioteca Espaiola Economico-Politica,” and other works, which are 
creditable to his learning and judgment. Having taken part with the French 
invaders, and accepted office under King Joseph, he was, on the restoration of 
Ferdinand, forced to expatriate himself with many of his countrymen similarly 
circumstanced, and has, we believe, resided in France ever since. His pre- 
sent work is an attempt to explain the causes which led first to the greatness, 
and subsequently to the decline, of the Spanish monarchy—a subject which, 
though of very high importance and interest, has never been thoroughly inves- 
tigated. It is intended to exhibit a view of society and government during a 
sng of many centuries—from the domination of the Goths to that of Napo- 
eon Bonaparte. The reader will at once perceive, that to so vast a space of 
time, two small volumes must be very inadequate; they can present no more 
than an outline—and by no means a clearly defined outline—of the subject. 
In general, we have found the book characterized by good sense and consider- 
able information ; but it exhibits little of that comprehensive range of thought, 
still less of that profound spirit of research, which are required for the attain- 
ment of the author’s professed object. Besides, he has admitted much that is 
irrelevant to the matter at issue, and has neglected much that unquestionably 
bears on it. Still, if he has not done all we could have wished, he has done 
something that will be perused with interest., 

Spain reached the zenith of her power under Charles I. (the Fifth of Ger- 
many.) From the accession of his son, to the death of Charles II. it declined 
with amazing rapidity. From the accession of Philip V., the first monarch of 
the Bourbon dynasty, to Charles IV., it rallied a little. Henee the author has 
properly divided his work into three parts, each of which we shall very briefly 
notice. 

I. The events of Spanish history prior to Ferdinand and Isabella form a 
most revolting picture. One hundred and seventy-nine revolutions-in the 
Christian, and sixty-one in the Mohammedan states of the Peninsula, are, per- 
— not to be exceeded in any other country under heaven. ' 

e domination of the Goths, however it might be modified by Christianity, 
was one of fierceness and bloodshed. The power of the kings was too feeble 
to restrain the excesses of a proud and but nominally dependent nobility, and, 
consequently, to preserve internal tranquillity. And though the influence of 
the clergy was considerable, and generally applied to the same benevolent 
objects, it was subordinate to that of the military aristocracy, and inefficient as 
that of the king. The condition of the people was always insecure, often 
wretched. Not only kings and nobles, but all who held by military tenure, 
despised industry, and were occupied only in war. From the poor cultivator 
of the soil was exacted the whole produce beyond what was barely sufficient 
to support life. a 

The invasion of the Moors is said to have been a blessing rather than a curse 
to the Spaniards; but we could never see any just grounds for the assertion. 
The treaty between Theodimir and Abdalazis, which granted to the conquered 
security of property, and the free exercise of their religion, was made only to 
be broken under Abderrahman ; the serfs, indeed, probably enjoyed greater 
privileges than they had ever done under the Gothic kings; and that great 
man (for great we consider him) was by no means disposed to act rigor 
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ously with his Christian subjects. But his successors were, for the most part, 
tyrants and bigots; so much so, that the people were wasted by continual ex- 
actions, and great additions made to the venerable catalogue of martyrs in the 
Spanish church. 

Those parts of Spain which obeyed their independent ralers, and set at 
defiance the hosts of the infidel, were scarcely in a better condition. The 
aristocracy was still too much for the kings; the administration of justice was 
polluted ; and the clergy aspired to worldly dominion. But though the three 
orders in the state were divided on every other subject, they united to plunder 
and oppress the peasant. Besides, there was a perpetual succession of wars, 
the burden of which would ultimately fall on the cultivator of the land. From 
Roderic “ the last of the Goths,” to Ferdinand and Isabella, there was, pro- 
perly speaking, no such thing as a monarchy in Spain; the whole country was 
divided into twenty or thirty independent kingdoms, some Christian, others 
Mohammedan, =k all were in a state of unceasing hostility to each other. 

Hitherto, it is evident, that Spain has not advanced a single step to her 
future greatness, and we are at a loss to conceive why our author has devoted 
so much attention to objects purely extraneous. The true foundation of that 
greatness was in the union of the two crowns of Castile and Arragon, and in 
the consequent establishment of the Spanish monarchy. That union gave such 
strength to the executive power, that the turbulent nobles were reduced to 
obedience, and the last strong hold of the Mohammedan domination fell into 
the hands of the Christian victor. As a necessary consequence of the internal 
tranquillity, and the adoption of wiser measures than had hitherto prevailed, 
industry and commerce began to flourish, and wealth to be more generally dif- 
fused. The expulsion of the Jews, indeed,—a measure as impolitie as it was 
iniquitous,—drew much of the capital from the country; but the mischief was, 
in some degree, remedied, by the immense sums annually derived from the 
newly discovered regions in America. The genius of Charles I. completed 
what his predecessors had begun; under him Spain became the most powerful 
kingdom in Europe. 

II. The reverse of the picture is sufficiently melancholy, but full of instruc- 
tion. The intolerant bigotry of Philip IT. not only dismembered the Nether- 
lands from the empire, but occasioned his ruinous wars with England. His 
obstinacy lost Italy; and his whole reign was so unfortunate, that all enter- 
= among his subjects was paralyzed, and the government stood on the very 

rink of bankruptcy. Much of the national wealth was expended in enriching 
an already overgrown ecclesiastical establishment. Would it be believed, that 
while the monarch, even according to his own acknowledgment, was so poor 
that he knew not on any day how to provide for the next, the church should 
number 58 archbishops, 684 bishops, 11,400 abbots, 936 chapters, 127,000 
parishes, above 7,000 hospitals, 23,000 fraternities, 46,000 monasteries, 
135,000 convents, 312,000 secular priests, 200,000 inferior ecclesiastics, and 
400,000 monks and nuns? and yet the * _, of the whole kingdom did 
not probably exceed ten millions and a half. 

Spain seems fated to be cursed with ignorant and mischievous rulers; we doubt 
if the annals of any other country on earth present such a succession of them : 
had their sole object been how to accomplish the greatest possible evil in the 
shortest given time—how to ruin the kingdom with the utmost celerity, their 
measures could not have been better calculated. The expulsion of the Moriscoes 
by Philip III., to gratify his Catholic majesty’s most Catholic hatred of infidels 
and heretics, was a measure more mischievous than even that of the Jews. The 
banishment of 400,000 of his most industrious subjects, merely because that 
weak and contemptible bigot “ would rather have no subjects at all than reign 
over misbelievers,” led to consequences which might naturally be anticipated. 
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Of 400 towns hitherto possessed by Grenada alone, 260 only remained, and 
these so depopulated and impoverished, that most of them were soon deserted. 
This measure, indeed, was the death-blow to Spanish prosperity ; five-sixths 
of her commerce and manufactures were thus transferred to other countries. 
The revenue necessarily declined in a fearful ratio to the decline of the na- 
tional industry. Under Philip II., unfortunate as that monarch was, it 
amounted to 30,000,000 of ducats; under his successor it did not reach 
14,000,000, and yet the public debt exceeded 100. Hence the fortresses of 
the kingdom were suffered to fall into decay; the public arsenals were empty. 
there was no longer money to build vessels; the troops were red to 
20,000 men, and thirteen small galleys comprehended the whole naval force. 
Under Charles II. the revenue was no more than from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
of francs. The government still went on, as tenacious as ever of old usages, 
and as resolved as ever not to admit any new-fangled doctrines of improvement 
to enter the country. Some more enlightened minister pro that two 
rivers advantageously situated for commerce should be rendered navigable. 
This was overruled by a special commission, on the ground that the rivers 
were just as God had made them, and to attempt to improve what he had left 
imperfect was manifest impiety!—In short, the kingdom was in a fair way to 
become a province of France when ' 

III. Philip V. was called to the throne. He did more for the country than 
any of its old princes since the days of CharlesI. Though a good Catholic, 
he neither surrendered his rights to the Roman Pontiff, nor allowed the Inqui- 
sition to interfere with them. His attention to manufactures and commerce 
not only diffused greater comfort among the labouring classes, but added con- 
siderably to his revenues. In this line of conduct he was imitated with equal 
zeal and equal success by his successors, Ferdinand VI. and Charles III. 
Under the latter the population of Spain reached 11,000,000, though, when 
Philip V. acceded to the throne, it was no more than seven and a half. 
From the commencement of Ferdinand’s reign to the close of that of his suc- 
cessor, the revenue increased from about 26,000,000 to 60,000,000 of crowns. 
The marine was trebled, the army raised to 148,000 men, and commerce 
flourished in equal proportion. 

All this proves what may be effected by a government which has common 
sense, and a sincere desire to benefit a country. Spain would have persevered 
in her career of improvement had such a man as Charles III. remained at the 
helm of affairs. But with Charles IV. came all the evils of the old regime; the 
nation retrograded with amazing rapidity. His son, the present monarch, is 
not likely to restore the national prosperity; indeed, we doubt if he could, 
even supposing that he possessed the talent, and that we give him credit for the 
inclination to do so. The loss of her American colonies—the vent for her 
manufactures, and the true source of her wealth—is a blow from which Spain 
will probably never recover. 

e have now cast a rapid glance at the course of Spanish history from the 
Goths to the present time. We cannot, however, dismiss the work before us 
without noticing the singular inconclusiveness of some of the author’s argu- 
ments. For instance, in describing the causes which led to the decay of the 
monarchy, he enumerates the establishment of the Inquisition, the fre- 
quent quarrels of the Spanish princes with the Pope, respecting the presenta- 
tion to benefices and other prerogatives claimed by both. The Inquisition 
was a very odious institution, but what had it to do with the national indus 
and wealth? In so far as it persecuted the Jews'and Moriscoes, indeed, it 
injured the best interests of the country ; but the expulsion of both was not the 
act of the Holy Office, but of the crown. And as to the quarrels with the Pope, 
quarrels neither unfrequent nor wanting in bitterness, they would be more 
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likely to do good than harm, by opening the eyes of the nation to the mon- 
strous pretensions and essentially worldly policy of a domineering foreigti 
ower. 

. The author has entered largely into the relations subsisting at different pe- 
riods between Spain and Rome; but this part of his subject we have entirely 
passed over, from a persuasion that to an english reader it would be very un- 
interesting. Neither have we touched on the national literature, since that 
subject is too important to be noticed incidentally. Our object has been to 
advert merely to the general policy of that wretchedly governed country. 





Arr. XVI.—Cing- Mars, ou Une Conjuration sous Louis XIII. Par Le Comte 


Alfred De Vigny. Troisitme Edition, revue et corrigée. Paris. 1827. 
2tom. 8&vo. 


Crng-Manrs is not destitute of talent; without, however, some accidental aid 
of fashion or favour, there is not enough of it to justify the success which it has 
met with in the world of Paris. French literature is at present affected with a 
kind of pussio historica. History is dressed up for the Parisians nearly in as 
many ways as anegg. This is a respectable mania, and, with some trifling in- 
conveniences, cannot fail to be followed with lasting benefits. Among the 
imconveniences may be reckoned the perplexity which is caused by the small 
difference between the novel and the history : it is hard to say which is which, 
and it often happens, that there is less fiction in the romance than the chroni- 
cle. The order of the day seems to be, to bring out the romance of history on 
the one hand, and to make its facts the groundwork of the composition on the 
other. We are not aware, whether it has been pointed out, that the works of 
the author of Waverley have suggested the fashion, both as respects history and 
novels. He gave them the idea of studying the picturesque of history, as well 
as that of drawing from its quarry the subjects of fiction. 

The author of Cinq-Mars has gone a step beyond Sir Walter, who only 
introduced real persons occasionally into fictitious scenes, whereas here nearly 
all the persons and the events of the novel are real. There is nothing fictitious 
but the motives of the actors—respecting which history seldom can speak con- 
fidently—and the petty incidents and traits which are put into the picture to 
heighten the colouring and darken its shadows. 

Any French history will tell us that Henri d’Effiat, Marquis de Cinq-Mars, 
the second son of the Marquis d’Effiat, the friend of Richelieu, about the latter 
part of the cardinal’s career, got up a conspiracy against his power, to which 
the king himself lent his sanction, and in which Monsieur, the brother of the 
king, Louis XIII., was concerned, as well as the Duc de Bouillon; that the de- 
sign failed ; and that Cinq-Mars, together with his friend and counsellor, de 
Thou, son of the celebrated historian, was executed at Lyons, in the year 1642. 
Cing-Mars was the favourite of Louis XIII., who had made him his grand 
écuyer; he was quite a youth when he died, and had been brought to court by 
the cardinal for the sole purpose of being the king’s favourite and his own tool. 
He succeeded better in the former capacity than in the latter; for he attempted, 
by means of his master, to ruin the minister. His plot was, however, indis- 
creetly managed. Monsieur deserted it, and though the king’s brother, as 
well as advanced in years, he accused Cing-Mars, a youth, of having seduced 
him into it. The Duc de Bouillon was pardoned at the expense of his heredi- 
tary principality of Sedan; the only victims were the most active but perhaps 
the most innocent of the party. This is also the story told by the novelist, 
with but slight deviations. We first have the youthful Cinq-Mars at his 
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father’s castle of Chaumont, in Touraine, and a picture of the society at this 
baronial establishment. One of the visitors is the Marshal Bassompierre, who 
is introduced as a veteran warrior-courtier belonging to times gone by; his 
arrest is also described as taking place here; Bassompierre was, however, led 
to his long imprisonment in the Bastile from his own house in Paris. M. De 
Vigny, however, adheres to history in designating the person who executed the 
arrest; and in the words addressed to him by De Launay, nearly copies his 
words as reported Bassompierte himself. And the guest at his paternal 
castle is Mademoiselle Marie de Gonzague, Duchess of Mantua; to this prin- 
cess the young Cinq-Mars has dared to lift his eyes. A mutual attach- 
ment springs up, checked only by the rank of the lady, which forbids her to 
espouse with any one who is not of a sovereign house. That he may raise 
himself to a rank in which he may honourably pretend to her hand, is made 
the paramount motive of the whole of Cinq-Mars’s conduct. It does appear, 
from the Memoirs of Madame de Motteville, that the young Duchess’ of 
Mantua, (afterwards Queen of Poland,) did look upon young Cinq-Mars (or 
M. le grand écuyer as he was called,) with a favourable eye; but the letter 
which it is said she wrote to him, giving him to understand, that his plot would 
not hold water, and was as commonly known as that the Seine flowed under 
Pont-Neuf, gives a very different idea of her character from that drawn by M. 
de Vigny—a tender and sentimental piece of timid devotion. From Chaumont 
Cinq-Mars is, by the cardinal, summoned to the court, then encamped before 
Perpignan, and on his way stops at Loudun, that the author may describe a 
horrid piece of butchery and bigotry which took place about this time—the 
martyrdom of Father Urbain Grandier, who was burnt for magic. This tra- 
gedy occupies a considerable space in the first volume, and presents an almost 
ludicrously close imitation of Sir Walter Scott’s conduct of similar scenes. The 
excitement of the populace, the bearing of Grandier on his trial, the method by 
which the author contrives that his punishment on the rack shall be reported to 
the multitude below by a spectator from a window above, and lastly, the scene 
at the stake, are all creditable exertions of a res ble talent for description ; 
the effect upon the reader, however, is not of that intensity that genius alone 
can produce. Cinq-Mars, full of indignation at the sight of these cruel trans- 
actions, mixes himself up in some measure with them, and ‘thus gives the 
author a kind of right to describe them; the part he performs is rather distin- 
guished than honourable ; for he seizes a heavy red-hot cross of iron, which had 
been put into the hands of the victim for consolation, and with it knocks 
on the head Laubardemont, the principal judge who had presided at the cere- 
mony of the trial and the execution. At the siege of Perpignan, Cinq-Mars’s 
first exploit is a duel, making one of six, after the fashion of those times ; the 
next is his leading a troop of light horse against a bastion of the town, and 
actually scaling the wall on horseback. An introduction to the king quickly 
follows, and the cardinal is represented as instantly conceiving a hatred of his 
new protegé; an unnecessary departure from history; for the cardinal for 
some time supported him, and only gave him up when he began to meddle 
on his account. The king too had occasionally reasons for being di 

with Cinq-Mars’s dissipation and irregular conduct, a part of the truth which 
M. De Vigny glosses over; for it suits him, in spite of the utmost imprudence 
and unsteadiness in his hero, to picture him as a perfect character, or, if ever 
imperfect, erring through an excess of virtuous passion. The character and 
manners of Richelieu and those of Louis XIII. have been sedulously studied, 
and are elaborately drawn by the author ; their only fault isthat they are over- 
done; they want the quiet and easy effect of truth. Richelieu always ap 

to be acting the “ grand politique” before a numerous and fashionable. audi- 
ence; and Louis’s characteristic feebleness and imbecility are certainly painted 
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beyond the truth of either nature or history. Allowing something for this ten- 
dency to exaggeration, several scenes might be pointed out as natural and 
power we will instance that in which the king displays his discontent with 
ichelieu before the court at Perpignan. The sordid avoidance of the cour- 
tiers, and the dexterous resignation of his power by the cardinal, by which he 
secures it, are certainly able. The scenes in which the author is ry 
absurd occur to the memory in great abundance. Such is that in whi 
the courtiers crowd in upon Richelieu in succession in various characters ; 
such is the one in which the cardinal retains his post by threatening the king 
with a table loaded with papers and portfolios. e conception of this trick 
of Richelieu is altogether most amusingly absurd. It is literally this—the 
cardinal tells the king that if he is dismissed, his majesty must do his own 
business, and that that is beyond his power is very plainly insinuated. That 
it may be settled in the most satisfactory manner by experiment, Richelieu 
proposes, that as this is his hour for commencing his labours, that he the car- 
dinal should leave the room, and that his majesty should play the minister. 
.The king consents, and four stout footmen wheel out the gouty great man. It 
appears that in the next apartment all the secretaries of state are at work, like 
.80 many tailors, and at a signal they come in one after the other for orders. 
First, a little black man, Desnoyers, enters, and asks the king his determination 
respecting a difficult question with Spain; his majesty knowing nothing of 
what had preceded, is naturally at a loss, and promises to think about it; but 
the secretary insists very uncourteously upon taking back an answer that night, 
.and the king, instead of kicking him out, submits to be worried. Next comes 
Chavigni, who also desires to know off-hand whether his majesty will inter- 
fere in the civil war of England, and send troops to the assistance of his 
brother-in-law, Charles I. This is a question, which, under any administra- 
tion, would demand long and mature deliberation; several cabinet councils 
and two or three parliamentary debates would take place in this country 
before such a measure was decided on. Chavigni, however, besets the king 
.for an instant answer, and the king, beginning to grow sick, calls out 
“ Richelieu,” and drops down into an arm-chair in a fit. The cardinal is then 
wheeled in again, and the king, convinced he is unfit for business, gives up 
every thing to the cardinal, consents that his favourite Cinq-Mars shall be 
beheaded, and sets off for Paris. This is the notion that little boys and girls 
at school have of kings and their prime ministers; we cannot, however, gene- 
rally compliment M. De Vigny on his knowledge of the world of real life. His 
romance is wild but somewhat spirited, and his scenes have brilliancy and 
bustle. He has imitated Sir Walter Scott in what we think his injudicious 
introduction of Shakspeare in the scene at Kenilworth: here we have Cor- 
neille, Descartes, nay, Milton, and a crowd of living wits, who make one ano- 
thers’ acquaintance before our faces, and discourse quietly together. We may 
judge of this scheme by its effects; it is disgusting. One of the best-conceived 
and best-sustained characters in the whole book is that of old Grandchamp, the 
faithful grumbling veteran. As for Father Joseph, Son Eminence Grise, as he 
was called, and his rival in iniquity, Laubardemont, they are mere horrors. 


Art. XVII.—1. Lettere su Romae Napoli. 12mo. Milano. 1826. 
2. Lettere su Firenze e Venezia. 2vols.12mo. Milano. 1827. 


Tue first of the above little works appeared some time ago, and was then noticed 
-as the production of a sensible and well-informed young man, who gave hopes.of 
. better things. A description of Italy by a native, written in a style above that 

of the guide books, appeared a pleasing novelty in that country. Too great a 
_Share, however, of the work is devoted to historical and classical lore, (every 
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page of which is stamped in the memory of the very school-boy,) while tod 
small a portion is allotted to the present state of the people. is has beer 
the weak point of most writers on Italy—a weakness somewhat excusable in 
a native who resorts to past recollections as a shelter from present humiliation. 
Well told anecdotes, however, of more modern times, come to relieve the wea- 
risome influence of classic erudition. The po Benes, that of Caroline of 
Agnano, and still more the melancholy tale of Elisa Riccardi, are related with 
amiable and natural feeling. The reflections on St. Peter’s Church and the 
Vatican, those elicited by a visit to Subbiaco, the cradle of the celebrated 
Order of St. Benedict, rise above the common-place effusions of moralizing 
tourists. The strictures on the’present Romans are, perhaps, too severe, as 
coming from the pen of a Northern Italian, who is stil] a stranger to the classic 
land south of the Apennines. 

But it is m the subsequent letters, evidently by the same writer, on: Florence 
and Venice, that the expectations excited by the former publication have been 
in some measure realized. Here the author has found himself on modern 
ground, better adapted to the display of a Sa ne Thus, in 
speaking of Tuscany, the present peaceful en of Italy, after expatiating on 
de tome wealth of the Ravine republie—a wealth derived chiefly from its 
woollen and silk manufactures, and its cambiatori or bankers, who used to lend 
money to merchants, noblemen, and even to kings, at the high interest of twelve, 
and even twenty, per cent.—after observing how the rival industry of other na- 
tions, the vicissitudes of commerce, the ambition of some wealthy families, and 
the overbearing interference of Charles V. and of the Court of Rome, led Flo- 
rence to the loss of its wealth and independence, a loss followed by depravity 
of morals and dereliction of principle, the author turns with satisfaction to the 
milder features of the present state of society. Tuscany may, without flattery, 
acknowledge the revival of its prosperity from the beneficent sway of its pre- 
sent dynasty. Leopold availed himself of his absolute power to make his sub- 
jects happy. His son, the late Grand Duke Ferdinand, followed his steps, 
though with unequal firmness of mind; and although reigning during ‘a most 
stormy period, yet he entitled himself to the affection of his subjects. The 
ministers of that little state continue under the present sovereign to protect in- 
dustry, to encourage instruction, and to watch over the administration of jus- 
tice. There are certainly less abuses, there is more general comfort and satis- 
faction, spread over the body of the people in Tuscany than in any other state 
of the Peninsula. Tuscany has been styled the Oasis of Italy, 


“The Florentines are those among the Italians who most resemble their ancestors. 
We trace in their language the same attic salt which Boccaccio diffused over his writ- 
ings, the same urbanity and taste even among the vulgar. The upper ranks of society 
at Florence are as refined as those of any other European capital; the desire of pleas- 
ing, what the French style prévenance, is one of their characteristics..... The 
haye ceased to be idle and haughty ; they court the good opinion of their countrymen 
by forwarding and encouraging useful and liberal undertakings. The names of Ridolfi, 
Ginori, Pucci, Capponi, Inghirami, and of other representatives of patrician families, 
are distinguished in the literary and scientific world. The activity of mind, the spirit 
of the old Florentine republicans, are not extinguished in their posterity, but they have 
taken a more pacific tendency, by turning to agricultural industry, commercial specu- 
lations, and studies of every sort.”-—p. 23. 


This eulogium of Tuscany is not exaggerated, and the author has done jus- 
tice to the gentle inhabitants of this favoured part of the Peninsula. 

M. Dandolo, the author, (who has now acknowledged himself, in a note 
which he devotes with filial affection to the memory of his father, a senator of 
the late kingdom of Italy, and well known for his works on rural economy,) 
leads his readers to the several temples and other public buildings which 
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adern the capital of Tuscany, not with the pedantic tone of a thorough-bred 
cicerone, but for the purpose of drawing from.each. monument recollections. of 
the former manners and deeds of the Florentines. Those eligited by viewing 
the apartments in the Palazzo Pitti, where several vietims.of the gloomy tyranny. 
of Cosmo I. and of the horrid depravity of his children were sacrificed, are ex- 
pressed with all the energy of honest indignation. The history of the second 
family of the Medici equals in infamy that of the early. Cesars. 

. One of these little volumes is devoted to Venice, the country of the author. 
Alas! what could he say of the present state of that ill-fated city, which is fast 
and inevitably sinking into decay and oblivion? Better descant, as he has 
done, on the former glories of the Adriatic queen, on the high deeds of her 
noble sons, of old Dandolo, of Pisani and Zeno, and of that valiant Morosini, 
the dread of the Ottomans, the last great man that Venice produced, and who 
won at the point of the sword the glorious appellation of the Peloponnesian. 
The splendid Temple of St. Mark, the richest in the world, St. Peter’s not ex~ 
cepted, the Ducal Palace, the once formidable Arsenal, the Library, all these 
are scenes of indelible interest to a man acquainted with the history of Venice. 
Those mute remains alone are left to remind the traveller of fourteen centuries 


of a glory often sullied with crimes. ’ 


Art. XVIII.— Van der Veldt’s Lebenslauf und Briefe. Dresden. Arnold. 1827, 
Van der Veldt’s Life and Letters, forming the 25th Volume of his collected 
. Works, 


We have been able only to glance at the publication before us, but considering 
the talents and uncommon industry of this popular novelist, whose untimely 
death is justly to be regretted, we can have no doubt that the autobiographical 


sketches contained in it will, to every intelligent reader, _ highly in- 


teresting. By his confidential letters addressed to his biographer, commencing 
in the year 1816, and ending in 1824, we are introduced to the author’s do- 
mestic circle, we sit with him at his writing-desk, and are initiated into the 
whole arcana of that process, by which, under the pressure of many difficulties, 
he was enabled to complete a series of historical romances; which, by the 
way, have all been translated into French, though here they remain compara- 
tively unknown. Through life, Van der Veldt had to contend with narrow 
circumstances, and latterly with the irksome duties of an official station, which, 
as he attended to them with conscientious punctuality, might have been sup- 
— sufficient to fill up his whole time. Yet, in turning over the pages of 

istory, on which ail his romances were founded, he seized with incredible 
rapidity those leading points which were suitable for his purpose. Then the 
outline of his work was instantly drawn up, seldom occupying more than one 
page, or at most two or three pages in quarto. The plan thus laid down was 
strictly followed, and he proceeded to write his narrative, generally with such 
precision, that no correction or change was requisite, though, at other times, 
‘soliloquizing aloud over his work, he would perhaps expand the dialogue, and 
insert additional scenes. Thus, in the course of eleven years, notwithstanding 
the constant interruptions to which he was liable, he produced (besides other 
compositions) nineteen volumes of prose novels, all which bave been favourably 
received. His last story, the ‘“ Chinese Embassy,” was elaborated from be- 
ginning to end on a sick-bed; and just before his death, in a hand-writing 
scarcely legible, he drew up the plan of another. On account of his references 
to history, he has heen sometimes characterized as an imitator of Scott, but it 
appears that, in fact, most of his works had been published before he became 
acquainted (except by name) with the author of “ Waverley,” whom he could 
then understand only through the medium of a translation. 
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Anr. XIX.—Dramatische Dichtungen, von Grabbe. Mit einer Abhundelung 
uber die Shakspearo-Manie. (Dramatic Poems. By Grabbe. With a Trae- 


tate on the Shakspeare-Mania.) 2 Vols. Frankfurt on the Main. Her- 
mann. 1827. 


We have cordially to congratulate the public, and all the patrons of rising 
genius, on this first appearance of an author who steps forward resolved to 
ee a revolution in the literary world, and who has, at all events, proved 

imself competent in some respects for the undertaking. Mr. Grabbe can 
write, and has written such things, both in prose and verse, as were most 
assuredly never written or conceived in our sublunary — till now, and 
such as we imagine no imitator will dare hope to equal. We t that in this 
short space we cannot even attempt to give any just account of his truly sub- 
lime and effective tragedy, the “ e of Gothland,” (which alone fills up an 
octavo volume of no less than 400 pages,) nor of his principal comedy, in 
which the Devil, and the Devil’s Grandmother, attended by the Roman Em- 
peror Nero, as a groom in livery, play distinguished parts. We must reserve 
these as a bonne bouche for some other opportunity. Meanwhile, we may 
notice at least, with due deference, the opinions with which he has favoured 
the public regarding the character of Shakspeare; and on this occasion Mr. 
Grabbe is like some eminent performer of unexampled feats, for whose accom- 
modation the stage must be cleared of all minor competitors. Or, to use a 
more worthy similitude, he is like a great orator in whose presence all humbler 
aspirants must be mute. Shakspeare, it appears, might have stood somewhat 
in his way, and hindered the due fulfilment of his magnificent designs. It was 
highly proper therefore, that such an individual should be jostled aside in the 
first place; and, accordingly, Mr. Grabbe, several years ago, perfected an 


Essay, in which, as a preliminary measure, he warned his countrymen against 


their unreasonable and immoderate admiration of our (falsely styled) great 
national bard. 


“ Of this absurd propensity,” our bold revolutionist, “ can speak with the more 
freedom, because he himse!f has, in some degree, suffered from it. In the ‘ Gothland’ 
especially, some traces of the prevailing hallucination may be detected, but certainly, 
not one of the other pieces will betray this! Nay, the author believes that the spirit 
which animates the ‘ Gothland,’ and the mode of conducting its action, will be allowed 
to show more originality than Shakspearean peculiarities ! !’ 


Mr. Grabbe has told us that he publishes these works as primary specimens 
on which, for his own future guidance, he wishes to hear the judgment of his 
readers. We can, with great confidence, assure him that in the passage just 
quoted, he has, on one point, formed for himself a decision, to which no critic 
in the world will refuse his corroborating testimony. Whatever the faults of 
Mr. Grabbe’s productions may be, in other respects, that they are novel and 
original must be allowed in all conscience. 

With regard to English poetry in general, Mr. Grabbe is of opinion, that 
there are only two authors of much consequence—“ Lord Byron and Shak- 
speare ;” the former for his excellence in expressing his own peculiar and 
inward feelings—the latter for his power of avoiding the betrayal of such 
feelings altogether, and for the delineation of events and characters supplied b 
external life. The relevancy of this remark at starting to the arguments whic 
are to follow is not directly apparent, but soon afterwards he plunges in medias 
res, and proposes three questions :— 

“41. Whence arose and arises this admiration of Shakspeare, which has turned into 


a ruling ‘ fashion?’ 2. Is he deserving of such applause? 3, Whither will such con- 
tinued admiration and imitation lead the German stage ?” 
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- In answer to the first question he has historically explained how the French 

models were banished by the exertions of Lessing, Schroder, and others; how 
the study of Shakspeare introduced by them and approved subsequently by 
Goethe and Schiller, was at length perverted, as he is pleased to affirm, into a 
hallucination, or mania, by the superadded and immoderate panegyrics of 
Schlegel, Tieck, Novalis, and other leading partizans of the romantic school. 
These authors, of course, he is obliged to treat with respect, though he believes 
them to be in error; but with regard to the multitude of minor authors who 
determine on all occasions to extol Shakspeare, he asserts that their conduct 
proceeds from one or other of the following causes :— 


“1st. Because they feel that they themselves are without force in the field, while 
they look upon Shakspeare as a twelve-pounder, who supplies them with the means 
both of attack and defence. 2dly. Because this idolatry of Shakspeare having been 
kept up for about seventy years costs no trouble to express. One has only to harp 
upon the same string, and brush up old figures of rhetoric. 3dly. Because the Shak- 
speare mania has become ‘ the mode.’ 4thly. Because the practice of eulogising him 
is like a trade supported by good securities, for great authors are on the same side, 
and, consequently, the gaping fool has always his auxiliaries in reserve. 5thly. Be- 
cause a very little man, when he extolya great character, is apt to think that by so 
doing he sticks a feather in his own cap, especially if, at the same time, be can direct 
contemptuous expressions against some distinguished individual whom he contrasts 
with his idol, for example, should he speak of Shakspeare and Schiller. The little 
man may himself perhaps have written a play of the most despicable and short-lived 
class, but what matters this? He who believes that with his own decisive ‘ fiat,’ he 
can exalt Shakspeare to the third heaven, may consider himself as on a higher 
footing than the individual whom he thus elevates. He is like a Napoleon, who rides 
up and down before the front ranks ina simple green uniform, with a colonel’s epaulets, 
yet can bestow on a general a badge of the legion of honour, enjoying also the reflected 
splendour of the dignity which he thus confers. 6thly. Because Germans entertain 
a kind of stupid reverence for that which they cannot comprehend. 7thly. Because 
with the multitude, the terms ‘ eccentric’ and ‘ interesting’ are looked upon as syno- 
nymous. 8thly. Because the Germans are sufficiently narrow-minded to consider 
that only as valuable, which comes from a far distance,” &c. &c. 


Enough of this—but jesting apart, and in conformity to M. Tieck’s opinions 
expressed in a letter prefixed to the “ Duke of Gothland,” we must say, that 
notwithstanding a degree of presumption and violence more akin to madness 
than genius, the author now before us is far from being destitute of talents 
such as, with proper cultivation, may enable him to correct and avoid the ex- 
travagancies into which over-impetuosity and the determination to be original 
have betrayed him. 


Art. XX.—Grammatica della Lingua Maltese, di M. Vassalli. Seconda edi- 
zione, molto accresciuta, ed in miglior ordine ridotta. 8vo. Malta. 1827. 


Tue Maltese language is in a great measure a dialect of the Arabic. Although 
not a written language till of late years, it is by its nature a literary idiom, 
being etymologic in its dictions, and therefore deserves the attention of the 
philologist, and especially of the Orientalist. After ing through various 
and confused forms of orthography, which were assigned to it at different times, 
though without success, its alphabet has been at last fixed such as we find it in 
this Grammar, the first edition of which was written in Latin, and published in 
Rome in 1791. This orthography has been found by experience sufficient to 
express clearly all the sounds of the Maltese language. e alphabet consists 
of the Roman letters, with the addition of five heterogeneous characters, to ex- 
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press the gam or Persian J, the Arabic ajn &>» the ghko or &, the scin u 
and the tsod ,yo. It has besides three sorts of h, the he or 8, the hha or 2’ 
and the khot or eo The vowels are seven, a, ¢, i, 0, u, y, @, and the conso- 


nants twenty-six in number. M. Vassalli seems to think that the Maltese lan- 
guage has most analogy with the old Arabic of the sixth century of the Hegira, 
as he intends to demonstrate by a parallel, in the composition of which he has 
been some time engaged.—Preface, p. vii. He also mentions having pub- 
lished a Maltese Lexicon in 1796, which, however, we have had no opportunity 
of meeting with. , : 

The Maltese common nouns have no less than five numbers, collective, sin- 
gular, dual, plural determinate, and plural indeterminate, which are distin- 
guished by the termination; .for instance, tamar, dates, or the fruit of the date- 
tree; ‘tamra, one date; tamartajn, two.dates; tamryt, several dates; tmar or 
otmra, many dates. The formatidn of these numbers is subject to many vari- 
ations, which are ranged into classes. The nouns are declined by means of the 
article y/, both for masculine and feminihe, joined to prepositions ; for instance, 
yl gmyl, beauty; tal gmyl, of the beauty; /yl gmyl, to the beauty; my! gmyl, 
from the beauty. The root of the verbs is found, as in other Oriental idioms, 
in the third person singular of the past tense, from which the conjugation be- 
gins. The relative pronouns are expressed by affixes. The syntax appears 
remarkably simple and easy. 

These few remarks will be sufficient to show the affinity between the Mal- 
tese and the languages of the neighbouring continent, especially with the dia- 
lects of the Arabic which are spoken on the coast of Barbary, the natives of the 
latter country, we understand, being able to hold converse with those of Malta 
with ease. An acquaintance with the Maltese idiom, which can be conveni- 
ently acquired on that island, might thus prove useful to those Europeans who 
intend to travel or reside in northern Africa. M. Vassalli, therefore, deserves 
praise for having been instrumental in rendering the Maltese a written /an- 
guage, and for having explained its rules in the Italian, with which the natives 
of Malta are generally conversant. 


Arr. XXI.—Dictionarium Editionum tum selectarum tum optimarum Auctorum 
Classicorum, et Grecorum et Romanorum: ad optimos. bibliographorum 
libros collatum. Emendavit, supplevit, notulisque criticis instruzit Dr. W. 


Hebenstreit. Premittitur Prefatio, accedunt Indices. Vindobone, sumpt. 
Armbrusteri, 1828, in 12mo. 


Iv this little volume, of less than 300 pages, we have one of the most useful and 
convenient manuals of classical bibliography that has yet been offered to the 
cage The author has not undertaken to give a complete catalogue of editions, 
ut merely a selection of the earliest and best, with brief characteristics of the 
merits of each. Confining himself within the bounds of classical literature, 
properly so called, Dr. Hebenstreit has arranged the authors in alphabetical 
order, the names being printed. in capitals, and the editions following each 
other in chronological order. Besides the short characters already mentioned, 
he has given descriptions of the genuine editions where counterfeit ones are 
known to exist ; and has also attached prices, in most instances, to the modern 
editions, (in German money) and in a few to the earlier ones. ; 
The book is very neatly and correctly printed on fine paper, and is accom- 
panied with three indexes, the first of the small Elzevir editions, the second of 
the Greek, and the third of the Latin authors included in the dictionary. 
VOL. III, NO. V. xX 

















MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


No. V. 


DENMARK. 


Tuere are three Public Libraries at Copenhagen. 

I. Tae Great Royat Lisrary.—lIt is in a large building situated to the 
south of the Palace of Christiansburg, in which the Treasury of Arts, as it 
was called, was formerly kept; but in 1825 the apartments which it filled 
were allotted to the Library. This library contains about 400,000 volumes, 
and may therefore be reckoned among the most considerable in Europe. It 
was founded by King Frederick III., and the building completed in 1669. We 
may cousider as particular and distinct portions of it,— 

1. The Northern Library, which has been arranged since 1781, and contains 
everything relating to the literature of the Danish states, as well as most of 
that of Sweden, together with everything connected with the geography, his- 
tory and language of Sweden and Norway. 

2. The Hjelmstjern-Rosenkra Collection, which was incorporated with the 
Library in 1807, contains many typographical curiosities relative to the Danish- 
Norwegian literature. 

8. The Royal Library has important collections of MSS. many of which ap- 

rtain to Oriental literature. These collections have been very considerably 
mereased by the MSS. and critical collections of the German philologer 
Reiske, which are extremely important for the study of the Oriental and Ancient 
languages. The well-known Danish historian, Peter Fr. Suhm, purchased the 
last-mentioned collection, and brought it with his own choice library, in the 
year 1798, to Copenhagen. 

4. The collection of MSS. of Thott (4154 in number), and of early printed 
books (6159), presented by the minister of state Count Otto Von Thott, was 
received in 1786. Of specimens of early typography in this collection, there 
were 250 previous to 1480, and of these 25 before 1470. An establishment, 
under the name of the Museum, was connected with the Library in 1809, for 
the purpose of promoting the publication of the more interesting inedited 
MSS. and literary treasures which the Library contains. Circumstances have, 
however, hitherto prevented the execution of this design. 

By an ordinance of 19th January, 1821, every person in Denmark, Iceland 
and the Colonies, in whose shop, or at whose expense, a work is published, is 
bound to deliver two copies of it—one on writing-paper,—gratis, to the Royal 
Library, even if the week is printed in a foreign country. This extends to 
copperplates, lithographic works, and the like. This obligation was previously 
imposed on every printer, and is still in force in the Duchies. 

5. Attached to the Royal Library is the great Collection of Engravings, pre- 
served in two rooms, in three grand divisions. 

1st. The oldest collection of 47,228 engravings in 55 large volumes, among 
which are many pieces that are extremely rare. The earliest works in this 


collection are of the time of King Christian V. towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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2d. A more modern collection of 29,016 engravings, which was purchased 
in 1783 of the counsellor of state Von Waschersleben; having n now 
arranged according to the several schools and masters, fills 217 volumes of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Sd. Prnacorneca Dano-Norvecica, formed by many years assiduous ex- 
ertions by Counsellor Adam Muller. This collection contains, in 25 very 
large volumes, about 4500 engravings, including not only all the productions of 
Danish engravers, but also the productions relative to Denmark engraved by 
foreign artists. It is to be regretted that this collection has not been con- 
tinued since the death of the founder in 1795. 

The Royal Library has been open for the use of the public since the — 
1793. On week days the hours of admission to the reading-room are from 
eleven to two o'clock; and by the observance of certain regulations, persons 
may even have books at their own houses. In the reading-room there is an 
admirable bust of the learned Hjelmstjerna by Thorwaldsen. It is a present 
from Hjelmstjerna’s daughter, the Dowager Countess of Rosencrone, and was 
placed there in the year 1827. 

Il. Tue University Lrsrary, in a long room in the church of the Holy 
Trinity, consists of about 100,000 volumes. The following may be mentioned 
as remarkable portions of it:— 

A. The collection presented by Arne Magnusson, consisting chiefly of MSS. 
on parchment and paper, illustrative of the history, antiquities, languages and 
geography of the Northern nations. Arne Magnusson, (better known i 
Latinised appellation of Arnas Magnaeus,) Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and author of several learned works on Danish and 
Northern history, &c. died in 1730. By his will he bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity twelve hundred volumes, which he had saved from the great fire which 
destroyed the University Library in 1728, and all the property he possessed in 
Denmark, on condition of creating two places in it in perpetuity for young 
Icelanders. He also left a fund of 1000 ducats to defray the expenses of trans- 
lating and printing the Sagas and other ancient MSS. which he had bequeathed 
to the Library. This foundation was confirmed by the king in 1760, and in 
1772 six commissioners were named to undertake the fulfilment of the testa- 
tor’s dispositions. 

B. A rare collection of books in the Sanscrit and other Oriental languages, 
partly presented, and partly procured by the celebrated botanist Dr. Nathan 
Wallich, united to what the Sineeey previously possessed, and to the philolo- 
gical treasures collected by Professor Rask. 

C. The collection of works on natural history, presented by the late minis- 
ter of state Count J. G. Moltke. 

D. The collection of books on Danish jurisprudence of the counsellor of 
state Schon, added to the Library in 1812. 

According to the above-mentioned ordinance of 19th January, 1821, one 
copy, on writing-paper, of all works published in Denmark, Iceland and the 
Colonies, must be delivered gratis to this library also. Since 1776 there has 
been a reading-room open to the public daily from ten to two o’clock, in 
which hours books are also lent to carry home. 

Iff. Tue Crasen Lisrary.—This library is in a handsome building erected 
for its reception, consists of about 30,000 volumes, and is particularly rick in 
the departments of Mathematics, Physics, Natural History, Economy, and 
Polytechnics. The founders of this library were Mr. J. F. Clasen (ob. 1792) 
and his brother the privy-counsellor Clasen (ob. 1825). The former be- 
queathed his library to the public, and an annual sum for the purpose of in- 
creasing it; the latter had a building erected for its reception at his own ex- 
pense, and according to a plan of his owndesigning. The Library was opened 
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in 1796. It has a reading-room open from eleven to two, on four days in the 
week, when books are lent out. There is a bronze bust of J. Fr. Clasen in 
the Library. 

Besides these three public libraries, the Surgical Academy, the Botanic 
Garden, the Veterinary School, the Ecclesiastical Seminary and the Academy 
of Arts have each libraries of their own, which are not inconsiderable. 

We may here mention the Atheneum, a society founded at Copenhagen 
May 1, 1825, the members of which meet in a suite of reading-rooms, where 
they find the principal Danish, German, French, English, Norwegian and 
Swedish newspapers, periodical publications and pamphlets, and in general 
works of all descriptions interesting to well-informed persons. At the foun- 
dation of the society it was resolved, that as soon as the collection amounted 
to 1000 volumes, books should be lent to the members: this it was enabled to 
do on the 1st October, 1827. Travellers may be admitted, and visit the read- 
ing-rooms for a week, gratis ; after that a card of admission may be had for a 
small monthly payment. The society has above 400 permanent members, and 
a select and interesting company, consisting both of natives and foreigners, is 
at all times to be met with in the reading-rooms. 


The third volume of the elder or poetical Edda, (see our 2d vol. p. 211, 
note,) printed at the expense of the Magnusson fund, has at last made its 
appearance. It contains the Véluspé, the Hévamdl, and the Rigsmél, with 
a Glossary, Indexes, a most copious Lexicon of the Northern Mythology, by 
Professor Finn Magnusen, and the ancient Calendar of the Northern nations. 
Copies of the Lexicon, which is written in Latin, may also be procured sepa- 
rately. The learning and research which it displays are really prodigious, 
and we hope to be enabled, before long, to make our readers better acquainted 
with its contents. 

Another important work will shortly make its appearance from the same 
press, in 2 vols. 4to., entitled The Gragds (Grey-Goose), or Code of the ancient 
Icelandic and Norwegian Laws, in the original Icelandic, with a Latin trans- 
lation and Indexes, by Thord Sveinbidrnsen, and an Introduction by M. 
Schlegel. 

While the two preceding works were passing through the press, (having 
occupied several years,) the Commissioners of the Magnusson fund, published, 
at the end of 1826, another of smaller extent, (1 vol. 4to.) but extremely 
interesting as a picture of the manners, state of civilization and legislation of 
the North. This is entitled Lardaela-Saga, sive Historia de rebus gestis 
Lazxdélensium, and is supposed to have been written at the end of the thir- 
teenth or beginning of the fourteenth century. It embraces the lives of 
seven generations of the family whose name it bears, one of the most dis- 
tinguished in Iceland, and includes a variety of episodes relative to other 
persons and events. It is not confined to Iceland, as five kings of Norway 
and one of Ireland are introduced in the course of the narrative. The Latin 
translation was made by Mr. T. G. Repp, an Icelander, now Sub-Librarian of 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 


Messrs. Thorlacius and. Werlauff have completed the Historia Rerum 
Norvegicarum, for which they found such ample materials in the Magnusson 
collection of MSS. The sixth and last volume will contain a copious Index to 
the work, an Explanation of the Songs of the Scaids which occur in the first 


three volumes, and an Essay on the sources and authenticity of Snorro’s history, 
by Professor Miiller. 


_ Professor Rafn has completed his Histories of the Northern Heroes, (Nor- 
diske Kaempehistorier,) in a third yolume, which contains Danish trans- 
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lations of the most important mythic and romantic legends, from the MSS. in 
the Magnusson collection. The edition which he has published of the Death- 
Song of Lodbrog, has also been collated with the MSS. in the same collection. 


The fourteerith volume of Suhm’s Historie af Danmark (History of Den- 
mark) has just appeared, embracing the period from 1375 to 1400. Subhm’s 
intention was to bring down the a of Denmark to the year 1448, the 
period of the accession of the family of Oldenburgh to the throne. He onl 
lived long enough to publish the first seven volumes himself, and at his deat 
he left the manuscript of the eighth, and materials for continuing the work 
to the year 1400—a task which was confided to some of the most learned 
men in the kingdom. Suhm availed himself of the researches of all who had 
written on the subject, but particularly of the Icelandic remains, and has 
thus produced a work interesting, not only to natives, but to the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. 


The great Danish Dictionary, published by the Royal Society, is advanced 
to letter R, and letter P is in the press. 

The same Society has appointed a Committee of Meteorology, consisting of 
Messrs. Hauch, Oersted and Schouw. Observations are daily made, accord- 
ing to a certain form, not only in Denmark Proper, but also in the most dis- 
tant parts of the Danish possessions;—in Iceland, Greenland, the West 
Indian islands and the Coast of Guinea. During the last winter the Society 
for the diffusion of the Natural Sciences in Denmark held public lectures, 
gratis, on this branch of knowledge, at which Professors Oersted and Zeise, 
and Dr. Forschammer assisted. 


Under the title of Danish Poetical Anthology, or a Selection from the 
Works of Danish and Northern Lyric Poets, in chronological order, Profes- 
sor Molbech proposes to publish a work, in $ or 4 vols. 8vo. which will contain 
the best pieces from Tullin to the present time, and be accompanied with a 
short biographical and critical sketch of each author. 


A translation into Danish, with notes, has appeared, of Depping’s Histoire 
des Expéditions Maritimes des Normands en France. A Swedish translation 
of the same work is also announced. 


A History of the Northern Union, in Danish, by John, will shortly appear, 
in 6 vols. 4to. with maps and plans. It will embrace the period of the union 
of the three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden and Norway, from the death of 
Waldemar IV. to the peace of Stettin in 1570. The Appendix will contain 
many documents of great importance for the history of the North. 


FRANCE. 


Tue first volume of a very important collection has just made its ap nce 
from the Royal Press at Paris, handsomely printed in 4to., entitled Collection 
de Lois Maritimes antérieures au XVII léme Siecle, par J. M. Pardessus, Con- 
seiller 4 la Cour de Cassation, Professeur de Droit Commercial a la faculté 
de Paris, &c. It is intended to form a collection of the maritime laws of all 
nations, from ancient times to the end of the seventeenth century. The work 
is preceded by the first part of a very elaborate Introduction, exhibiting a view 
of maritime commerce previously to the discovery of America. The portion 
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now published comes down only to the Crusades. The rest of the volume is 
divided into eleven chapters, besides a preliminary one, which develops the 
object and plan of the work, and the authorities consulted, and enters into a 
variety of interesting details. Chapter 1 treats of the nations of antiquity 
which have left us no monuments of their maritime legislation; 2, that of the 
Greeks, especially of the Athenians; 3, that of the Romans, with the texts of 
the Roman laws which relate to it; 4, of Europe during the invasion of the 
Barbarians; 5, of the Eastern empire; 6, the compilation known by the title 
of the Maritime Laws of the Rhodians; 7, maritime laws of the Eastern 
countries conquered by the Crusaders; 8, the Rooles or Jugemens d’Oléron; 
9, the maritime usages of the Southern Low Countries, known by the name of 
Jugemens de Damme, or Laws of West Capelle; 10, of the Northern Low 
Countries, known by the name of Coutumes d’ Amsterdam, d Enchuysen et de 


Stavens; 11, the compilation generally known by the name of the Maritime 
Law of Wisby. 


Necrology.—The Duchesse de Duras, authoress of Ourika and Edouard, died 
in January last. She was the daughter of Admiral the Count de Kersaint, 
Deputy to the Legislative Assembly, and afterwards to the Convention, where 
his conduct was noble and courageous. Madame de Duras was very young at 
the period of the Revolution, and lived abroad till the restoration of tran- 
quillity in France. She was the friend of Madame de Stael, and naturally 
adopted her manner of thinking on matters of public interest. Her senti- 
ments were wisely liberal, and she was of opinion, with all the sincere friends 
of their country, that the diffusion of knowledge was the surest means of se- 
curing the national prosperity. She founded a school, at her own expense, on 
the system of mutual instruction, where a certain number of poor children 
were educated; and her Christian charity and zeal did not stop there, but 
were directed to the support of numerous useful institutions. Her literary 
reputation was fully established by the two above-mentioned publications, 
which display many charms both of sentiment and composition. 

M. Balbi has received letters from Calcutta, confirming the general accu- 
racy of the remarks on the languages of India contained in his Atlas Ethno- 
graphique du Globe. All the words of the Maldivian Vocabulary are repre- 
sented as perfectly correct, the writer having visited vessels from the Maldives, 
in the port of Calcutta, and astonished the sailors by the accuracy of his pro- 
nunciation derived from the work of M. Balbi. 


M. Crapelet, the celebrated printer, is displaying much enthusiasm in pro- 
moting the study of the old French authors, and has already printed several 
works of that description, that exhibit favourable specimens of style, be- 
sides possessing a certain degree of historical importance. He thinks it an 
excelent means of communicating fresh life to the modern language, to adopt 
many of the expressions of the writers of the seventeenth century, who often 
display a force of style and purity of taste seldom seen in our modern writers. 
The five works which M, Crapelet has already printed are as follow :— Vers 
sur la Mort, par Thibaud de Marly; Lettres de Henri VILT. 4 Anne Boleyn ; 
Le Combat de Trente Bretons contre Trente Anglais; Histoire de la Passion 
de Jesus Ci:rist, par Olivier Maillard; and Le Pas d’Armes de la Bergére, 
maintenu au tournois de Tarascon. 


M. Goudot, a young naturalist recently returned from a voyage on the coast 
of Barbary, intends setting out immediately on a expedition, which has for its 
object the exploration of the extensive island of Madagascar. To increase the 
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facilities of his enterprize, subscriptions are received from the friends of natu- 
ral science, who will receive in return packets of such objects in natural his- 
tory as may be most interesting to them. We believe that our own country- 
man, Dr. Robert Lyall, who was appointed last year to be the British resident 
at Madagascar, is already actively engaged in similar pursuits. 


The first number of a Voyage Pittoresque dans le Royaume des Deua-Siciles 
has just appeared at Paris and Naples in large folio. It is intended to con- 
tain the most beautiful views of the country, and the most important monu- 
ments, both ancient and modern. The whole will be included in sixty numbers, 
each containing three lithographic engravings. The work begins with Naples 
and its environs ; then Campania and the Amphitheatre of Capua; Pompeii, 
Herculaneum; Nola, the exhaustless mine of Greek vases; and the ruins of 
Peestum. It will then proceed to illustrate the antiquities and natural beau- 
ties of Calabria, Lucania, Apulia, Messapia, Piceno, Samnium, and the other 
celebrated countries of the kingdom of Naples. The Sicilian division, besides 
the beautiful prospects for which that island is celebrated, will embrace the 
stupendous remains of Syracuse, Agrigentum, Selinuntium, Segesta, Catania, 
Taormina, &c. 

The first number contains a View of Naples from the Villa of the Margra- 
vine of Anspach, the Ruins called the Ponti rossi, and the Tomb of Sannazaro. 


The prize offered by the French Institute, relative to the calculation of the 
perturbations of the elliptical motion of comets, not having been awarded, the 
Academy has proposed it again, and invites the attention of geometricians to 
this theory, in order to a new examination and improvement of the various 
methods. The application of these methods is also demanded to the comet of 
1759, and to one of the two other comets whose periodical return has been 
already stated. The prize is a gold medal of 3000 franks. All memoirs to be 
transmitted before January 1, 1829. 


Some curious details on the ruins of Wadi-Mousa, in Arabia-Petrza, have 
been recently communicated to the Institute by a son of M. Alexandre de La- 
borde, who has just returned from his travels in that country. He describes 
the ruins as transcending in magnitude the far-famed remains of Balbeck and 
Palmyra, and as producing emotions of the highest ecstacy on the mind of the 
beholder. These ruins have been scarcely seen by former travellers, and a 
full account of them may shortly be expected. 


Professor Lambert, of Metz, announces a new translation, to be published 
in five parts, of the Pentateuch, to be accompanied with the original text and 
explanatory and critical notes. The author remarks, that perhaps no book 
has been worse translated than the Hebrew Pentateuch; and when we con- 
sider what a large proportion of mankind formed their religious belief upon its 
facts and its dogmas, the importance of a faithful and pure translation be- 
comes of the highest importance. 


The Royal Asiatic Society of Paris held its seventh annual meeting on the 
29th of April last. The various Reports were read in the following order :— 
I. On the labours of the Society during the past year, and on the progress of 
Oriental literature in France, England, Russia and Germany, &c. by M. Abel- 
Remusat, the secretary. II, Extract from the Correspondence of M. Schultz, 
by M. St. Martin. III. Sketch of the History of Georgia and of Georgian 
Literature, by M. Brosset. IV. Observations on the grammatical affinities of 
the Sanscrit with the principal modern languages of Europe. V. Portrait of 
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Zanghi, after the author of the History of the Atabec Tartars. VI. On the 
language of the Philippine islands, by M. Landresse. 


Abel-Remusat has two new volumes in the press of his Nouveaux Mélanges 
Asiatiques. 


M. Klaproth will shortly publish a third volume of Memoires relatifs a [’ Asie. 


A prize of 1000 francs has been offered by the Society of Christian Mora- 
lity, at Paris, for the best Memoir on the State of the Law in France relative 
to Religious Liberty, such as it ought to be according to the Charter. 

A particular department has been created for geography in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi. Thus is a desideratum supplied which has long been felt, and an 
enlightened and liberal minister has acquired new claims to the gratitude, not 
only of France, but of the whole civilized world, which will speedily share in 
the advantages of such a regulation. 

M. Champollion, jun. sailed from France on the Sist of July last, on the 
new literary and scientific expedition to Egypt, which has been undertaken 
under the express sanction and patronage of the King. M.Champollion is 
accompanied by MM. Bibent, architect, Lhote, Cherubini, Duchesne, Bertin 
fils, and Leboux, draftsmen, and Lenormand, Inspector of the Department of 
the Fine Arts at the Louvre; also by a party of Italian savants, (consisting of 
the two Messrs. Rosellini, Dr. A. Ricci, and Professors Raddi and Angelelli,) 
sent out at the expense of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, with instructions to act 
under M. Champollion’s directions, assist him in his researches, and co-operate 
with him for the general objects of this memorable expedition. Its great ob- 
ject is to search for materials to. fill up the important gaps which still remain 
in the history of the most celebrated people of antiquity. There is reason to 
believe that the monuments of Egypt may yet restore to us some pages of ber 
own history, and of that of the earliest nations. 

As a most favourable augury of the result of M. Champollion’s expedition, 
we may mention that on his way to Marseilles, previously to his embarking 
for Egypt, he paid a visit to M. Sallier, of Aix, the proprietor of a valuable 
collection of Egyptian papyri. M.Champollion’s examination of these is said 
to have led to the extraordinary discovery that two of them contained a his- 
tory of the wars and reign of Sesostris Rhamses the Great, who, according to 
chronologists, was contemporary with Moses, being the son of that Pharaoh 
who perished in the Red Sea while in pursuit of the fugitive Hebrews. One 
of the papyri is dated in the ninth year of that monarch’s reign, and conse- 
quently has been recovered after an oblivion of thirty-three centuries! The 
Literary Gazette having already published all the details given by the French 
journals relative to these papyri, we think it unnecessary to repeat them here, 
and shall wait with anxiety for fuller and more complete information on the 
subject. 


The French translation of the valuable work of Archdeacon Coxe, (whose 
demise at a ripe old age the English literary world has recently had occasion 
to deplore,) entitled Memoirs of the Spanish Kings of the House of Bourbon, 
was completed a few months back in 6 vols. 8vo. The translator, Don Andres 
Muriel, (one of those highly gifted and unfortunate Spaniards who, having 
made themselves politically obnoxious to King Ferdinand’s government, were 
forced to exile themselves,) has added very considerably to the value of 
the work by numerous notes, corrections of the author’s errors, and by a whole 
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volume of additional matter, divided into nine chapters, relating to the reign 
of Charles III. In one of these-chapters is a very full historical sketch of the 
state of Spanish literature during that reign, which well deserves to be con- 
sulted. But we particularly wish to draw attention to the book, on account 
of a remarkable memorial of Count d’Aranda, the Spanish minister at Paris, 
addressed to his own sovereign immediately after putting his signature to the 
Treaty of Paris in 1783, which recognized the independence of the revolted 
English colonies. In this remarkable historical document, (which Don A. 
Muriel has first published entire,) Count d’Aranda, after anticipating in the 
most sagacious and prophetic spirit the inevitable results to his country from 
the impolitic step into which she had been dragged by France of favouring 
this revolt, proposed, for immediate adoption, a plan for obviating the loss of 
her colonies, with which Spain was threatened, which, had it been carried into 
effect even twenty years later, we hesitate not to say, would have saved the 
oceans of blood aa treasure which have been wasted in the contests between 
the Spanish colonies and the mother-country, and prevented the wide-spread 
misery and desolation in which these extensive regions are now alinost univer- 
sally involved, and to which there seems at present no prospect of a termi- 
nation. The document is of considerable length, and we have ouly rdam to 
extract the essence of the plan. 

“ Your Majesty ought to give up all your possessions on the codtinent of 
the two Americas, retaining only the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico 
In order to accomplish this great idea in a manner suitable to Spain, three 
Infants must be established in America, one as King of Mezico, the second as 
King of Peru, and the third as King of Terra Firma. Your Majesty will take 
the title of Emperor. 

“ The conditions of this great cession might be, that the three new kings 
and their successors should acknowledge your Majesty, and the princes who 
shall fill the Spanish throne after you, for the supreme heads of the family. 
That the King of Mexico should pay every year, as an acknowledgement for 
the cession of that kingdom, a contribution in silver of . The King 
of Peru to do the same for his possessions. The King of Terra Firma should 
send annually his contribution in colonial produce, especially in tobacco, to 
supply the several entrepOts in the kingdom.” 


GERMANY.* 


Vienna.—The reviewer of Von Hammer’s History of the Ottoman Empire, in 
the Vienna Jahrbicher, had marked several passages for quotation, which 
Hiilsseman, the editor, suppressed, as unfavourable, and consequently ob- 
noxious to the Turks. What renders this the more extraordinary is the circum- 
stance of Von Hammer’s book itself being printed at Vienna. The celebrated 
Orientalist has in consequence, it is said, ceased to write for the Jahrbiicher. 
A volume of poems in the Lower Austrian dialect, by M. Castelli, will 
shortly appear. In their separate state they met with much applause, and 
will, when collected, form an acceptable gift to the lovers of a dialect which 


possesses many charms. Grammatical remarks and a Lexicon will be ap- 
pended. 


Municu.—The following exculpatory notice has lately been published in 
justice to the memory of a distinguished German scholar :— 


* Under this head we shall in future bring together the intelligence from the dif- 
ferent German States, 
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“The late Frederick Augustus Wolf, Privy Counsellor to his Majesty the 
King of Prussia, who died several years ago at Marseilles, had borrowed from 
the Public Library at Augsburg a manuscript of Homer’s Odyssey, and being 
subsequently asked for it, affirmed that he had returned it long before, though 
the receipt for it, signed by himself, was still in the Royal Library in this city 
(Munich), whither it had been brought from Augsburg, and no trace of the 
manuscript itself could be found in either ef the libraries. As Mr. Wolf 
could bring no proof of his having returned the manuscript beyond his own 
assertion, doubts necessarily arose, and reports affecting the honour of that 
learned writer were circulated, especially in foreign countries. The lost ma- 
nuscript, however, has lately been found in the Royal Library, in consequence 
of a new arrangement being ordered by Mr. Lichtenthaler, lately appointed 
the superintendent of it, and was accompanied with documents which prove 
beyond all doubt, that Mr. Wolf did actually send back the manuscript at the 
time he stated. We consider it our duty, therefore, to give this public notice, 
for the refutation of the above-mentioned reports, and the entire justification 
of that illustrious and learned man, whose character had been placed in a false 
light. 

ws Munich, 25th June, 1828. 
“ The Royal Bavarian General Conservatory 
of the Scientific Collections of the State. (Signed) “ Von Scuetirnc.” 


Dr. Fr. V. P. Gruithuisen, Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Munich, has commenced the publication of a new Journal of Astronomy and 
Geography, under the title of Analekten fiir Erd und Himmelskunde—to 
appear twice a year, viz. at Easter and Michaelmas. The object of it is to col- 
lect and make known the most important and interesting discoveries in astro- 
nomy and geography, and the sciences connected with them. It will not con- 
tain any reviews, but short essays, extracts and interesting quotations from the 
best works on these subjects. The editor will do his utmost to tread in the 
footsteps of the excellent Bode, whose Almanack afforded amateurs as well as 
proficients in astronomy opportunity to make known their discoveries, and by 
which many an ingenious man who persevered in his labours became an able 
astronomer. 


We formerly alluded to the Flora of the Altaic Mountains, proposed to be 
published by Dr. Ledebur, and now learn that a Series of Plates, with brief 
descriptions, has been commenced at Munich. The work will appear in ten 
livraisons, two of which will form a volume, and will contain 500 lithographic 
figures, representing for the most part new plants found on these mountains, 
orin the environs. The collection was formed during a journey undertaken at 
the expense of the Russian government in the year 1826. Besides this work, 
Dr. Ledebur means to publish a Methodical Description of the Altaic Plants, 
in 4to, 


The first volume of the Familiar Letters of the celebrated Wallenstein is now 
published, and the second volume is in the press. We have already men- 
tioned the fortunate discovery of these valuable Letters. They extend from 
the year 1627 to 1634, and are addressed to Arnheim, Alxinger, Gallas, Picco- 
lomini, &c. A Sketch of the Life and Campaigns of Wallenstein is prefixed. 


The Public and Private Life of Augustus Ludwig Von Schlizer, compiled 
from original documents, many of which are inserted at length, by his son 
Christian Von Schlozer, Counsellor of State to the Emperor of Russia, 2 vols. 
8vo. The life of this laborious author, whose literary influence was extensive; 
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his residence at Stockholm, Petersburg, Paris and Rome; his adventures and 
controversies; his correspondence with celebrated statesmen and men of 
letters, present considerable interest. He was the editor of the edition of 
Nestor’s Russian Chronicle, mentioned in our first volume, page 604. 


Mr. Kupferberg, bookseller at Mentz, announces for publication a complete 
edition of Collectic Conciliorum Trevirensium, (Collection of the Councils of 
Treves,) with Notes. The greater part of these Councils has been printed 
before, but are now rare, the several great works in which they are contained 
being difficult to procure, unless at high prices. Some of these had been 
printed from incorrect MSS. and others had remained unpublished. An edi- 


tion of the whole, in a correct form, and illustrated with suitable notes, has 
been long wanted. 


Dr. C. A. Schaab, of Mentz, is about to publish a History of the Invention 
of Printing, from original sources, and accompanied with 268 hitherto unpub- 


lished documents, which throw an entirely new light on the genealogy of Gut- 
tenberg, Fust and Schoffer. 


Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea.—The following anecdote of a circumstance 
which took place in Germany nearly a hundred years ago, is said to be the - 
foundation of this celebrated poem. 

In the year 1732, in consequence of a great persecution of the Protestants 
in the Principality of Salzburg, great numbers of them were compelled to emi- 
grate, and about 20,000 of them came to Prussia. The son of a rich farmer 
happening to meet with one of these emigrant parties, and entering into con- 
versation with a young woman belonging to it, was very much smitten with her ; 
but being unwilling to make her more serious proposals till his parents should 
have seen her, asked her if she would be willing to engage as their servant. 
Having assented to the proposal, she went with him to his father’s house. 
After some time the young man, having obtained his father’s consent, offered 
her his hand, which she, fancying he was merely in jest, at first resented; but 
being soon satisfied by his father that the proposal was serious, she joyfully 
consented, and then drew from her bosom a purse, containing 130 pieces of 
gold, which she offered him as her marriage portion. The story is related in 
a Berlin Journal of the year in which it happened. 


Among many interesting sketches in the last number of Goethe’s periodical 
work, Uber Kunst und Alterthum, (On Art and Antiquity,) Vol. VL. Part II. 
we have especial satisfaction in selecting the following remarks on Mr. Moir’s 
translation of Schiller’s “ Wallenstein” .— 


“ Already,” says the illustrious critic, “ I have noticed* the peculiar plea- 


* He is alluding to some verses in a preceding page of the same number, of which 
the fellowing is a humble attempt to convey the sense to the English reader :— 
A meadow-garland once I sought, 
And home with me rejoicing brought: 
Within my band too closely prest, 
Droop’d every flower its budding crest ; 
But in a liquid goblet rear’d, 
What scene of wonder soon appear’d! 
The buds their pristine bloom disclose,— 
Each stem in lovely verdure glows,— 
And all as fair and sweetly smile 
As when they graced their native soil. 
Such change and charm came over me, 
My songs in foreign tongues to see. 
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sure, the revival of youthful emotions, which an author, especially a poet, ex- 
ae from the skilful resuscitation of his works by an adequate trans- 
ator; nor is it to be wondered at that an English version of my friend Schil- 
ler’s ¢ Wallenstein’ should, in my mind, have excited these feelings in no ordi- 
nary degree. 

“ During the author’s labours on this most remarkable Trilogie, I was 
almost constantly by his side, for he had a peculiar gift of being able to talk 
freely and willingly with his acquaintances on the literary tasks which he had 
in band, even at the time when he was busily employed in their completion. 
In his deeply meditative and wakeful spirit, there was an almost miraculous 
combination of obstinate perseverance with submissive docility; nor did that 
submission to intercourse with his friends disturb him in composition, but 
served at once to regulate and strengthen his conceptions, as will be proved 
cre long by the publication of our epistolary correspondence, which was con- 
tinued for ten years. 

“ Considering that on the completion of this threefold drama, I assisted my 
friend in bringing it on the stage, and attended every rehearsal, where I had to 
endure the complicated details of theatrical drilling, and share his vexation, 
when, in spite of all our pains, certain passages were found unmanageable,— 
afterwards, too, that as a critical director, I witnessed its public representation 
so often, hearing the poet’s admirable verses pronounced by actors not always 
able to comprehend what they uttered, while I myself knew the whole tragedy 
by heart,—I must be forgiven for confessing, that by such repetition it became 
at last insipid, usé, and tiresome, so that for many years I could not bear either 
to read the play or to see it performed. 

“ Now, however, it suddenly comes before me in the language of Shakspeare, 
and the analogy between two great poets is vividly manifested. It is again the 
first fresh creation—the ‘ same and yet another’—so novel withal, that with its 
fullest poetic influence it rivets attention, and excites the most fervent emo- 
tions. The translator’s preface deserves particular notice, for he evinces a 
deep knowledge of Schiller’s writings. Historically he is well acquainted with 
‘ The Camp,’ though from this portion of the Trilogie he has only ventured to 
render in English the concluding song—and to this, in a foreign language, we 
listen once more with as much enjoyment as we derived twenty-five years ago 
from the original.” 


Mr. G. N. Von Nissen, actual Counsellor of State in the service of the King 
of Denmark, Knight of the Order of Dannebrog, &c. who married the widow 
of Mozart, announces for publication by subscription, an entirely new Life of 
Mozart, founded on original documents and correspondence, embracing every- 
thing which has hitherto been written concerning tien, with the addition of 
numerous interesting documents, engravings and music. One very large 
volume, 8vo. To be published at Michaelmas Fair. 


Three volumes of Sermons, selected from the MSS. left by the late Pro- 
fessor Tschirner, (whose death we noticed in our last, p. 739, and who was 
reckoned one of the most eloquent preachers of modern Germany,) are to be 
published at Michaelmas. They will contain about 100 sermons, preached on 
Sundays and holidays, with others delivered on remarkable occasions, during 
the last twelve years. Most of them were selected for publication by the late 
Professor himself, and the remainder by Professor J. D. Goldhorn, who has 
undertaken the office of editor. 

Another posthumous work of the same author has been announced for pub- 
lication at the end of this year, which, from the nature of the subject and the 
name of the author, promises to be highly interesting. It is Der Full des 
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Heidenthums; (The Fall of Paganism,) in five books; forming 2 vols. 8vo. Mr. 
Barth, the publisher, announces this as the greatest work of Tschirner, the 
principal object of twenty years research, presenting a faithful, complete and 
animated picture of the greatest and most important event in the history of 


the world, and which, as a composition, will place the author on a level with 
Gibbon, Joh. Miiller, Herder, &c. : 


Professor Miiiler, of Gottingen, will shortly publish “ The Etruscans,” a 
prize-essay, in 2 vols. being the fourth and fifth volumes of his Geschichte 
Hellenischer Stimme und Stadte. (History of the Hellenic Tribes and States.) 


Zumpt’s Handbuch der Romischen Geschichte, (Manual of Roman History,) 
in two volumes, will speedily appear. 


Who was the continuator of Schiller’s Geistersehr (Ghost-Seer) has been a 
subject of dispute. A writer in a late German Journal proves the author to 
have been Follenius, and not Vulpius, as had sometimes been asserted. 

A new and complete edition of the works of Tieék, the dramatic poet and 
critic, is announced for publication. 


A beautiful pocket edition of the Works of Adolph Miillner, the celebrated 
dramatic poet, has just made its appearance in seven volumes. An eighth, 
which is commenced, will complete it. : 


Miiller’s Life of Erasmus, just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. is infinitely superior 
to Burigny’s. Although totally blind, the author has been enabled to consult 
the best authorities, and enriched his work with many particulars which liad 
been overlooked by former historians. 


The second volume of the royal 8vo. edition of Calderon’s Works, in Spa- 
nish, published by Mr. Ernest Fleischer of Leipsig, and noticed in our last 
Number, has just made its appearance. It contains twenty-six pieces, and a 
most beautifully executed portrait of Calderon, after a drawing by Retzsch, in 
which the artist has introduced some appropriate ornaments. The translators 
of Calderon, in Germany, have been numerous, though by far the best are 
Gries and Malsburg. Lately one of his plays, the Medico de su Honra, has 
been ad:nirably well rendered by Mr. A. Schumacher. 


In Ries’s Abrisse aus dem Leben, (Sketches from Life,) which have just ap- 
peared, the author’s description of his residence in London, and the effect 
produced on his mind by English manners, displays considerable vivacity and 
humour. 


Mr. Haring, well known as a poet and poetical translator under the name 
of Willibald Alexis, has lately published “ Travels in Scandinavia.” His de- 
scriptive sketches of Sweden, of its romantic scenery, and of the national 
manners and literature, are particularly entertaining. 


The fourth and last volume of Mr. Crome’s statistical work on the States of 
the German Confederation—G cographisch-Statistische Darstellung der Staats- 
krafte von den sémmtlichen zum Deutschen Staatenbunde gehorigen Landern— 
isnow published. This volume includes the Saxon Duchies, Anhalt, the pritici- 
palities of Hohenzollern, Lichtenstein, Hesse-Homburg, and the four free cities, 
(Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen and Frankfort.) Like the preceding volumes, it is 
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compiled with great care ; and though the highly respected author thinks fit 
to allege his advanced age as an excuse for any inaccuracies, it does not appear 
that such an apology was at all necessary. Crome intends to conclude his 
statistical labours with this work. But we may still expect from him another 

roduction, which will be extremely interesting, and throw great light on the 
anes history of the last fifty years. It isthe Memoirs of his own Life, in 
which, as he modestly observes at the end of his preface to this volume, he 
intends to tell the public much less about his own life, than about the great 
and remarkable men with whom he has been more or less acquainted in the 
course of the half century, now nearly complete, in which he has been before 
the public as a teacher and professor. 


We have seen the Preface and a specimen-sheet of a new English-and-Ger- 
man and German-and-English Dictionary, by a Mr. J. L. Hilpert, of Heidel- 
berg, and think we may at last congratulate both nations on the prospect of 

ossessing a Dictionary suited to the actual wants of each. The study of the 
English language, the author remarks, has exceedingly increased in Germany 
of late years, and now formsa popular branch of instruction among all classes. 
We cannot say quite so much for the study of the German in England, but we 
at least know that a desire to be acquainted with the immortal productions of 
a Goethe and a Schiller—not to speak of the other master-spirits of their father- 
land—is rapidly spreading among the higher classes in England, and particu- 
larly among the literati. The present Dictionary, we believe, will be in 4 
vols. 4to. and its copiousness will be an additional recommendation, from the 
poverty and meagreness of most of its predecessors. 


The celebrated M. Buttmann has just published the first volume of a work 
entitled Mythologus, or a Collection of Dissertations on the Traditions of An- 
tiquity. The greater part of these have been already read before the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, but the author has done well to collect them together, 
as they throw light on many important points of archzology. 





Bonn.—The first livraison of Professor Niebuhr’s edition of the Byzantine 
historians, (which will be the third in the order of the collection,) has recently 
appeared. It contains the five books of the History of Agathias, and his 
Epigrams, with a Latin translation, notes, and two indexes. The preface of 
the learned editor enters into very full details of the pains which have been 
taken, by a careful collation of MSS., of printed editions and translations, to 
establish a correct text; and the present volume affords ample evidence of his 
high qualifications for the task, as well as of the necessity of some such super- 
intendence in the re-publication of so important a body of history. Ata 
future period, it is our intention to devote an article or two of some extent to 
the Byzantine historians, from whom our own Gibbon derived a large portion 
of the materials for his great history, and whom, we believe, he intended at 
one time to have made the subject of a separate work. We shall confine 
ourselves at present to a short notice of the author before us. 

Agathias was a native of Myrine, a city of Asia, originally founded by the 
JFolians, and is conjectured to have been born about the year 536 of our era. 
By his own account he followed the profession of the law, but merely as a 
means of existence, having a great preference for poetry and the belles-lettres. 
He is supposed to have commenced writing his history when he was about 
thirty years of age; he says, that “ finding himself in a period fertile in extra- 
ordinary events, he had listened to the voice of the oracle, which recommends 
us to know ourselves; that in obedience to it he had determined to take up 
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history, in order not to spend his whole life on fables, and to devote a por+ 
tion of it, at least, to a serious and important work.” He became, in fact, the 
continuator of Procopius of Czsarea, who had given the History of Justinian 
up to the twenty-sixth year of that monarch’s reign, viz. the year 553 ; and 
Agathias begins at the point where Procopius left off. His intention was onl 
to continue it to the death of Justinian in 566, but the five books of which it 
is composed go no farther than the year 558, terminating with the defeat of 
the invading Huns by Belisarius. 

We find, in the seventh chapter of his fifth book, (p. 291—293,) under the 
year 557, some singularly curious details respecting the effects of the expansive 
force of steam, produced by Anthemius, the famous architect of St. es at 
Constantinople, and which is probably the oldest experiment of the kind of 
which we have any account. The following is an abridgement of Agathias’s 
account :— 

“ Anthemius had a neighbour named Zeno, a celebrated rhetorician ; their 
houses joined together in such a manner as to appear only one. In pro- 
cess of time some dispute arose between them, that led to a law-suit, in 
which Zeno pleaded his own cause, and gained the victory. Anthemius, 
finding himself unequal to cope with his adversary in eloquence, resolved to 
give him a proof of his superiority in his own art. The lower part of Zeno’s 
house was so connected with his, as to afford him the necessary facilities for 
executing his scheme. He procured several large vessels which he filled 
with water, to which he attached long leathern pipes, wide enough at bottom 
to cover the vessels entirely, and very narrow at the tops, which he fixed 
to the joists of his neighbour’s floor with so much nicety, that not a par- 
ticle of the air which ascended could escape. He then lighted a great fire 
under the vessels. As soon as the water began to boil, it threw up a thick 
steam, which rose with violence, and pressed against the joists with so much 
force as to make the floor and the whole house shake and tremble so as to 
resemble the shock of an earthquake; the servants of Zeno were so terrified as 
to run out into the street,” &c. 


Professor Niebuhr has offered a prize of 100 rix-dollars for the best Essay 
on “ The Geography of the Roman Empire under Justinian, and of the neigh- 
bouring states and nations, as well at the commencement of his reign as after 


the conquest of Italy.” All memoirs to be transmitted before the end of No- 
vember next. 


Professor Kruse, of Halle, has recovered the manuscript Journal of Seetzen, 
the celebrated German traveller, which was supposed to be lost. It will, pro- 
bably, contain many interesting details respecting Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. Professor Kruse is entrusted with its publication. 


Hameureu, July, 1828.—The Senate of this city has at length published a 
decree to secure the rights of authors against the piracy of their works. The 
author (or legal proprietor) of all works and musical compositions, published in 
the States of the German Confederation, or which shall be in future published, 
shall enjoy a temporary exclusive right to the publication and sale of the same 
in the city and its territory. This exclusive right ceases at the expiration of 
two years from the publication of the work, or of each separate volume. But 
if the author (or proprietor) should, before the expiration of that time, have 
published a second, Ke. edition of the work, or a revised and corrected edition 
of it, these shall enjoy the same temporary rights, so that a spurious impression 
even of the other editions is equally prohibited. The heirs of an author, who, 
after his death, publish his hitherto unedited works, or continvations composed 
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by him of his earlier works, have the same exclusive right for ten years to such 
works and continuations, which rights, however, absolutely terminate at the 
expiration of that time. The same limited right is — by the heirs of an 
author, if within two years after his death, they publish, or begin to publish, a 
collection of his already published works. Translations from foreign languages 
into the German, and, vice versé, if published in the states of the Confedera- 
tion, enjoy the same rights as original works. These are the principal articles 
of this decree, which is to remain in force till the German Diet shall adopt 
some general measure on the subject; and with a proviso, that it may be 
revoked or modified, if it should cause an immoderate increase in the price of 
books. 





Necrology.—On the 7th of July died at Halle, after a short illness, the 
celebrated Dr. Augustus Hermann Niemeyer, Chancellor of the University, in 
the 74th year of his age. He was born in that town, September 1, 1754, and 
educated in the seminary over which he presided for forty-four years. He 
first began to give instructions in the University on the 18th of April, 1777, 
and the manner in which the fiftieth anniversary of that event was commemo- 
rated at Halle, on the 18th of April last year, proved how many thousands of 
his scholars all over Germany honoured the remembrance of their excellent 
instructor. The greatest literary services of Niemeyer were undoubtedly in 
the department of education. lodefatigahle writing was the soul of his life, 
and remained undiminished to the last moment. What he was enabled to 
perform in this respect is attested by ten full pages in Meusel’s Gelehrtes 
Deutschland, in which Niemeyer’s writings are enumerated. 





Géekingk, an admired German poet, and the friend of Biirger, Gleim, and 
Jacobi, died in February last, in the 80th year of his age. His works have 
gone through many editions, and will secure him an honourable place among 
the poets of his country. His songs, that breathe a spirit so soft and sympa- 
thetic, well depict his heart, and his memory will long be cherished by all 
who knew him, Of late years he occupied a place in the councils of the King 
of Prussia. 





ITALY. 


Mr. G. P. Vieusseux, of Florence, the publisher of the valuable periodicals, 
Antologia (monthly) and Giornale Agrario Toscano (quarterly), announces the 
establishment of a third work, to be entitled Annali Italiani delle Scienze 
Matematiche, Fisiche, e Naturali, to be published in quarterly volumes, each 


containing thirty sheets of letter-press, with an index, and occasional en- 
gravings. 


Count Leopardi, of Milan, has recently published a Crestomazia Italiana, 
which is reckoned superior to all that have preceded it. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the beauties of his native literature, the author has endeavoured 
to select such passages from the great writers of Italy, as will inspire strangers 
with a just feeling for its peculiar excellencies. 





Messrs. Giunchi and Mordacchini have just published at Rome, the first 
volume of the Monumenti dello Stato Pontificio, e relazione topografico di ogni 
paese ; opera de Giuseppe Marocchi d’Imola. 
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This first volume contains the account of Sabinum ; it is illustrated by an- 
cient inscriptions, both sacred and profane, which are most accurately given, 
and is characterised by interesting local information. 


A tragedy, entitled La Vestale, (the Vestal,) has been recently acted at 
Rome with extraordinary applause. Such was the beauty of the style, the 
elevation of the sentiments, the conduct and action of the plot, and the spirit 
of the dialogue, as to draw increased crowds at each new representation. 
Such brilliant success having alarmed the ecclesiastical police, its performance 
was forbidden; and, it is said, that the Cardinal-vicar, Zurla, who had sanc- 
tioned its appearance, has been censured for permitting it. What seemed 
particularly to excite the wrath of the inquisitors, were some passages on the 
pagan priests, which the public seemed to apply to the catholic clergy. The 
author, M. Sterbini, was not allowed to print itat Rome. Some time after he 
read, at the Academia Tiberina, an Ode on the Battle of Navarino, in which 
supplications were offered up for the deliverance of Greece, and high eulo- 
giums bestowed on the allied Sovereigns who have the charge of this generous 
enterprize. This manifestation of philanthropic enthusiasm was deemed an 
unpardonable crime by the papal government, which, accordingly, banished the 


author from Rome, and confined him with his family in a small country-house 
in the environs. 


The Accademia Della Crusca, has, for the third time, proposed the fol- 
lowing question for the solution of the literati of Italy and even of France : — 
How and when were the Italian, Provengal, and French languages formed, at the 
expense of their common parent ?— What were the circumstances that chiefly con- 
tributed to impart to the Italian its distinguishing characteristics ?— When and on 
what occasion was it first written ?—At what period did any considerable difference 
take place between the language of the people and that of written composition ?— 
What influence did these two varieties exercise on each other ?—In what part of 
Italy was the popular language most at variance with that of books?—The in- 
Sluence, if any, of the Sicilian poets on the revolution of the written language ?— 
Whether, before Dante, Petrarca, and Boccacio, any of the Italian dialects had 
obtained pre-eminence over the others, and how happens it that the Italian lan- 
guage, although formed and polished the first, the eldest daughter of the Latin, 
and bearing more resemblance to her parent than any of the sister dialects, has not 


obtained the honour of being the language of diplomacy and of carrying on the 
principal relations among states ? 








Goethe, in the last number (vol. vi, part 2) of his Kunst und Alterthum, 
gives a short but interesting account of a Collection of Italian Popular Songs, 
the materials for which had been got together by Will. Miiller during his 
Travels in Italy, and have been arranged and published since his death by 
his intimate friend, O. L. B. Wolff. This collection is divided into three 
parts :—1. Songs in the dialects approaching nearest to the written language. 
2. Selections from printed collections. 3. Songs in the dialects differing most 
from pure Italian. The first portion is again subdivided into three; comic 
or amatory, religious, and political. The second contains among others, the 
celebrated ode, Orfeo della dolce’ Lira, the Life of the Bandit Chief Pietro 
Mancini, the Story of the cruel Violante, &c. The third contains songs in 
a great variety of dialects, the Piedmontese, Neapolitan, Sicilian, Venetian, &c. 
To assist the reader, the editor bas given a complete view of the principal 
variations of the different dialects from the regular Italian, with explanatory 
notes, and in some few instances with the melodies attached. 

From this brief sketch, it will be seen that the chief object of the work is 
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to show by some striking examples the direction of the poetical spirit among 
the lively Italians—its modification by the peculiarities of the different pro- 
vinces, and the influence exercised on it by the prevailing manners of each. 


The Giornale generale della Libreria e Stamperia Italiane is published at 
Parma. It includes books, — copper-plate and lithograph engravings, and 
music, published in all parts of Italy. 


NETHERLANDS. 


One of the most important botanical works which has appeared in Europe 
of late years, is about to be commenced at Brussels; it is entitled Flora 
Jave necnon insularum adjacentium, auctore Carolo Lud. Blume, M.D. &c, 
&c. adjutore J. B. Fischer, Med. and Chir. Doct. cum tabulis lapidi erique 
incisis. It will contain the collections not only of the learned author, but also 
those of Kuhl, Van Hasselt, Reinwardt, &c. The drawings have been made 
almost entirely from the living subjects, and will be copied with extreme 
fidelity by the best artists. The number of subjects to be engraved is about 
600; the descriptive text will be entirely written in Latin, and arranged ac- 
cording to the system of the natural orders. The work will be printed in a 
handsome folio size, on vellum paper, and is calculated to form one hundred 
livraisons, each containing six plates; one livraison to be published every 
month, or a double one every other month, price 12s. per livraison plain, or 
15s. coloured. After the publication of the 20th livraison, the prices will 
be increased 2s. for the plain, and 3s. for the coloured. A specimen of the 
work may be seen, and subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Treuttel & Co. 


Mr. Ph. Vander Maelen, author of the great Universal Atlas, recently 
completed, has just announced the commencement of an Atlas of Europe, to 
consist of 165 maps. The size of the maps is grand colombier ; they will be 
published in numbers, each containing four coloured maps, at uncertain 
periods; the author calculates on publishing seven numbers in a year, at which 
rate it will require six years to finish the work. The numbers will be sold 
separately ; the price will be about 15s. per number. 

M. Zeyher, a young botanist now at the Cape of Good Hope, has sent home 
a collection of plants, amounting to nearly 20,000, well dried and in good 
condition. They were collected at the Cape in the neighbourhood of Caledon, 
Witenhagen, Gnadenthal, Constantia, Hottentots-Holland, &c. Professor 
Sprengel is entrusted with their examination and classification, previously to 
their being sold in lots. 

Among the books forming part of what was called the Bollandists’ library, 
which the members of the ancient abbey of Tongerloo have given up to the 
government, were found nearly seven hundred volumes in manuscript; this 
first portion has recently arrived at Brussels, and we have been assured that it 
contains the sequel of the Lives of the Saints, by the Bollandists, and that the 
government will be at the expense of printing them. 


The magistrates of Antwerp have lately ordered a work to be printed on the 
Antiquities of the city of Antwerp, by J. F. Williams, Member of the Insti- 
tute, in which several curious documents are inserted that have hitherto been 
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buried under the dust of the libraries. Such are the charters of the Sovereigns 
of Brabant subsequent to 1186, &c. The book, besides numerous facts pecu- 
liarly interesting to the citizens of Antwerp, contains many curious particulars 
relative to the history, the manners, laws, customs and public spirit of the 
times. The work is embellished with ten plates; four of- which are views of 
the city at different periods. 


RUSSIA. 


Tue Gazette of St. Petersburgh, of June last, contains copies of the regula- 
tions respecting the rights of authors in general, and the regulations respecting 
the recompense to which dramatic authors are to be in future entitled, whose 
works shall be performed on the Imperial Russian theatres; both of which 
have been approved by his Majesty the Emperor. The first consist of eighteen 
articles, the second of twenty. The following are the principal articles of 
each :— 

I. Every author or translator has the exclusive copy-right of his work during 
his life-time, and his heirs enjoy the same privilege for twenty-five years 
after his death ; after which it becomes common property, and every person 
is at liberty to print, publish, and sell it, without molestation. 

No printed or manuscript work belonging to an author can be sold for the 
payment of his debts. 

The purchaser of any book, or manyscript, from a bookseller’s stock, sold in 
consequence of bankruptcy, or for the payment of debts, shall be bound to 
the complete fulfilment of the terms of the original contract between the 
author and publisher. 

Contracts between authors and publishers to be registered in the broker’s 
books. 

The other articles relate to the printing of second editions, the definition 
and punishment of literary piracies, &c. &c. 

II. With respect to dramatic works, they are divided into five classes, the 
first, or highest, class, including original tragedies or comedies in five or 
in four acts, and in verse ; and the musical compositions of grand operas; 
and the fifth, or lowest, trans/ations of minor pieces in prose, and of vaude+ 
villes in one act. 

The authors of such works accepted, shall receive, during their whole lives, 
the following shares of the receipts of the [mperial theatres of the two capitals 
on the days when their pieces are performed :— 

For a piece of the firstclass . . . . one-tenth. 

———————— second class . . . one-fifteenth. 
third class . . . . one-twentieth. 

——_——_——- fourth class . . . one-thirtieth. 

The shares to be calculated on two-thirds of the gross receipts. 

By mutual consent of the authors and the superior board of administration 
of the theatres, the pieces may be purchased for a sum paid down, but of 
which the maximum is fixed never to exceed: for the first class, 4000 rubles. 
(about 160 guineas); for the second class, 2500 (100 guineas); for the third 
class 2000 (80 guineas); for the fourth class, 1000 (40 guineas); and for the 
fifth class, 500 (20 guineas). The other clauses relate to free admissions, 
operas, &c. 


St. Peterssurcu.—On the 28th of June the Imperial University of St. 
Petersburgh had a solemn sitting, at which were present his Eminence the Me- 
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tropolitan of St. Petersburg, his Highness Prince Lieven, Minister of Public 
Instruction, and a brilliant assemblage of spectators. Professor Bontirsky, the 
secretary, opened the sitting by reading an account of the proceedings of the 
University for the year 1827, from which it appears, that in 1825 the number 
of students in the University was only 30; in 1826 it increased to 66, in 1827 
to 132, and at present there are nearly 150, not including the pupils in the 
Noble establishment of the University which has 103. The number of scholars 
in all the establishments subordinate to the University was, in 1827, 11,209, 
being 599 more than in 1826. The number of teachers amounts to above 800. 
The statement gives a curious view of the number of pupils in each of the 
governments to which the jurisdiction of the University extends, as compared 
with their population. In the government of St. Petersburgh 5440 pupils 
receive instruction in the establishments subordinate to the University; but 
besides these 5440, there are undoubtedly 5 or 6000 young persons educated 
in establishments which are independent of the University. In the other go- 
vernments the number of pupils compared with the population is as follows :— 


Proportion compared 

Governments. Number of Pupils. with the Population. 
Kalouga .... 684 ... . . 1to 146% 
Vologpda .... 515 . ... ~~. 1001482 
J ere: 
Smolensko ... 928 ... . . 101131 
meme. sw oe WB. sw ee HOOD 
Le a ae « 2 Te 
Archangel . . . 344 .... ~. Ato 689 
Witepsk . . . . 1356 . 1to 533 


Estimating the population of these eight governments at 5,630,000, there 
will be, on an average, one pupil to 993 inhabitants, and in the nine govern- 
ments, including that of St. Petersburgh, one pupil to 555 inhabitants. 


The commencement of the present year produced, at Moscow, among other 
literary novelties, a fresh display of Almanacks. Since the Polar Star,* per- 
haps the best Russian Almanack that has yet appeared, led the way, this beau- 
tiful species of literary gift has gone on multiplying from year to year, and the 
present season has added several new ones to those already existing; not, as it 
would seem, altogether to the satisfaction of some of the Russian literati, as 
the author of “a Review of Russian Literature for 1827,” in the Moscow 
Messenger, complains that these annuals divert the attention of literary people 
from more important studies. The graphic merits of these almanacks are 
certainly much below those of the sister works of England, France, and Ger- 
many, but their literary merits are said to be of a high order. The most 
elegant of the class are the Northern Flowers (Sjewernie Zwieti), with a por- 
trait of the poet Pushkin, and the Neva Almanack, both published at St. 
Petersburgh, the first by Delwig and Soman, and the latter by Aladin. Be- 
sides these, there are the Album of the Northern Muses, the Dramatic Alma- 
mack, edited by Ivanov; the Moscow Almanack, by the well-known Sergei 
Glinka; but the greatest wonder of all is a Siberian Almanack, which con- 
tains much interesting matter,and among the rest the description of a journey 
from Krasnojarsk to Kiachta, in three letters. 





* This was the first of the Russian annuals; it began in 1823, and was continued 
during the two following years, The editors were two young and promising writers, 
who were lost to literature by their connection with the conspiracy in 1826 ; one of 
them was executed, and the other sent to the mines in Siberia. 
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Much has been said in the literary circles of St. Petersburgh, in praise of 
some recent poems, particularly a new one by the blind poet Koslov, entitled 
“ Natalie Dolgoruki,” and the “ Ball-room” by Baratinski. The celebrated 
Pushkin has lately published two poems entitled the “ Gipsey” and the “ Rob- 
bers,” which have been highly applauded. This eminent author is, at present, 

roceeding with a metrical romance, entitled Eugenius Oneguin, of which five 
ks have appeared, and have been most favourably received. He has lately 
published a new edition with considerable alterations of one of his early 
poems Ruslan and Ludmila. For another of his compositions which has been 
translated into German under the title of the “ Trauer-quell” (Grief-spring), 
“in Bakschisarai,” the poet received 3000 rubles. The whole poem contains 
only 600 verses, so that every line on an average is valued at five rubles, 


A translation of Lord Byron’s Parisina, by Verderevsky, a young poet, is 
spoken of with much approbation. Generally speaking, English poetry is in 
high favour, and translations of the minor poems of Byron, Moore, Southey, 
&c. are constantly appearing. 


The Emperor has issued an Ukase, by which the removal of the University 
of Abo to Helsingfors, the chief town of Finland, according to the intention 
of the late Emperor Alexander, is decreed; and by the same authority the 
University is hereafter to bear the name of the University of Alexander in 
Finland. 


A French translation of M. Gretch’s larger Russian grammar, executed 
under his own eye by M. Reiff, has recently appeared at St. Petersburgh, and 
adds considerably to the facilities offered to foreigners for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the language of this immense empire. Mr. Heard’s Russian Grammar 
for Englishmen we have already mentioned. . And we may mention by the 
way, that a young Russian teacher, who has been some time resident in Lon- 
don, intends, if he can meet with encouragement, to publish a volume of select 
pieces from the best prose writers and poets, with faithful English translations. 


Notices sur les principaux Tableaux du Musée Imperial de [ Ermitage a Saint 
Petersbourg, 12mo. 1828, is the title of a very useful manual to the visitors of 
this splendid collection. The gallery now contains no less than 1800 pictures, 
of which there was no complete catalogue until now. Mr. Labensky, principal 
inspector of the gallery, some years since began a Descriptive Catalogue, with 
outline etchings, in numbers, but he published no more than eighty plates. 
The little guide before us gives, besides the account of the pictures, notices 
of every thing remarkable about the palace of the Hermitage, the theatre, 
the library, museum of natural history, cabinet of coins, gems, and other 
works of art, Mr. Dawe’s portraits of the Russian generals, &c. &c. 


Charles Brulov, a young Russian artist, who has been for some years at 
Rome for improvement in his profession, has recently finished there a copy of 
Raphael’s famous School of Athens, which is said to Sins been pronounced by 
connoisseurs and artists the best copy that has been yet made of that cele- - 
brated picture. He has also finished an original picture of “ Noon,” (as a 
companion to one of “ Morning” which he painted for the Emperor some time 
since,) which exhibits proof of great improvement in his art. 

The amateurs of Russian Literature will find among the advertisements 
prefixed to this number a list of several valuable works just imported by the 
publishers of this Review. 
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SPAIN. 


Maprip.—There is announced for publication a new edition of the History 
of Spain, by P. Juan de Mariana; to which is added, the Continuation by P. 
Minana, (the reign of Charles I. and Philip II.) and a Narrative of the prin- 
cipal Events from 1600 to 1808, with a short Life of Mariana, and an ac- 
count of the old Editions. 8 vols. 8vo. 

In the course of the year 1827 the number of students in the Spanish uni- 
versities was 10,141; of whom 3389 studied philosophy and physics, 1467 
theology, $878 jurisprudence; 491 canon law, and 916 medicine. In the 
colleges and seminaries connected with them, there were 5536 students, of 
whom 3133 studied philosophy and 2203 theology; making the whole number 
of students in 1827, 15,477, which is 1800 more than in the year preceding. 
There are besides 736 schools of the colleges for the study of the humanities. 


Don Leandro Fernandez Moratin (whose dramatic works were reviewed in 
our last number) died at Paris in June last. He has left behind him an impor- 
tant work, Origenes del Teatro Espaiol, which comprises the history of the 
Spanish stage from its origin to Lope de Vega inclusive; its publication, we 
are given to understand, may be soon expected. 


SWEDEN. 


Tue Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, recently held its annual sitting, at 
which were present the Crown Prince, the principal ministers of state, and a 
numerous assemblage of individuals, distinguished either for their rank or 
talents. M. Arosenius, the president, gave a summary account of the labours 
of the society during the past year; reports on the different divisions of the 
sciences were then read, by M. Berzelius for chemistry, M. Cronstandt for 
mathematics and astronomy, M. Dalmann for geology and zoology, M. Wick- 
strom for botany, and M. Pasch for technology. These reports embrace the 
improvements and discoveries in the sciences made in all countries where the 
arts and sciences are cultivated. The academy’s first medal was awarded to 
M. Gyllenhal, author of the Insecta Suecica descripta. 


Nicander, the young Swedish poet, (and whom, by an error of the press, we 
mentioned in our first number by the name of Sander,) author of the lyric 
poem entitled “The Death of Tasso,” which obtained the prize of the 
academy, is about to proceed on a tour through the countries of Europe the 
most interesting in a literary point of view. With a view to assist him in his 
objects, the academy has granted him a pension, 


The first volume of a collection of the ancient Swedish laws has appeared 
at Stockholm. It contains the laws of West Gothland, together with notes 
and various readings and indexes of the old Gothic, the law terms in the Latin 
of the Middle Ages, and of the names of places and persons. The printing 
does credit to Swedish typography, and the lithographic plates of antiquities 


are also well executed. The second volume will contain the laws of East 
Gothland. 


ne 


The Rev. J. Berggren, who was for many years chaplain to the Swedish 
embassy in Constantinople, published last year “ Travels in Europe and in 
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the East,” 2 vols. 8vo. in the Swedish language. A German translation of the 
first volume has just been published at Darmstadt ; that of the second, which 
relates entirely to Syria and Palestine, is in the press. 


The Herbarium formed by M. Berggren, during his travels in the East, has 
been given to the University of Upsala, to be added to the collection of Has- 
selquist. M. Berggren has recently published a catalogue of it, in which he 
has been assisted by the celebrated Wahlenberg. 


Counsellor Billberg has just published at Stockholm, Synopsis Faune Scan- 
dinavie, complectens unimalia Suecia et Norvegia, hucusque detecta. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Tue Council of Geneva is now occupied with a plan for improving the 
system of public education at the college, and in the academy. A Genevese 
citizen, anxious to see the college rendered useful to the mercantile and 
labouring classes, as well as to artists, re-published a tract of the celebrated 
Saussure on this subject, first published in 1774. Never were the claims of 
the people pleaded with more force and truth; never did eloquence and 
patriotism produce fewer results. The present editor flatters himself that the 
moment is now favourable for reverting to the subject, and hopes, that party 
spirit having subsided, the philanthropic ideas contained in this work will pro- 
duce a favourable impression and salutary results. 


The Helvetic Society of the Natural Sciences held its annual meeting this 
year at Lausanne. From the President’s opening speech we learn, that there 
are now in Switzerland ten societies for the natural sciences, all of which are 
in correspondence with the general society. According to its rules it should 
consist of the following sections:—I. Physics and Chemistry. II. Zoology. 
III. Botany. IV. Mineralogy and Geology. V. Medicine and Surgery. VI. 


Agriculture. The physicians, however, it is said, are about to form a society 
of their own. 


Gaudin’s Flora Helvetica, of which three volumes are just published, will 
consist of six in all; the fourth will appear in November next, and the fifth 
and sixth in the course of 1829. 


The first number of Dr. Zollikoffer’s Alpine Flora of Switzerland has lately 
appeared, with lithographic plates, and fulfils every expectation formed from 
the author’s well-known devotion to his subject. His collection of plants is 
considerable, and should the work meet with encouragement, the numbers 
will follow each other with rapidity. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Ar the sitting of the Paris Geographical Society of the 13th of June last, 
M. Amédée Jaubert gave an account of the first results of his labours on 
Edrisi, of whose work he has discovered in the Royal Library, a much more 
complete MS than any hitherto known. It is composed of 260 leaves, dates 
of the year 744 of the Hegira, (1343 of our era), and was written at Almeria 
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in Spain, in the Arabic characters used by the African Moors. The preface 
to the work, (which was finished in the year 548 of the Hegira—1154 of our 
era,) contains some curious details on the pains taken by Roger II. the Norman 
King of Sicily, in order to obtain correct information of the configuration and 
state of the different countries of the then known world. It shows, that not 
satisfied with collecting and comparing all that the Greeks and Arabs had 
written on the subject, the Norman monarch had deemed it advisable to con- 
sult a great number of well-informed persons. He had commenced by causing 
researches to be made into the geography of Italy. The work of Edrisi made 
a great noise even at that period; it is, as the author himself says, the result 
of nearly fifteen years laborious and painful research. M. Jaubert had, at 
first, thought of confining himself to the portions untranslated; but he very 
soon abandoned this idea, and thought it more advisable to give a complete 
translation. . 

The Society gratefully appreciates the labours of M. Jaubert; several of its 
members regard the discovery of this MS as a fresh acquisition for the geo- 
graphy of the Middle Ayes, the importance of which the Society has already 
recognised by the publication of the text and various readings of Marco Polo. 
One of the volumes of its collection cannot be better filled than by the com- 
plete translation of the Arabian geographer par excellence, as he is styled by 
Bochart. In consequence, it engages M. Jaubert to pursue his plan, and to 
follow up his labours to a conclusion. 

M. Rousseau, French Consul at Tripoli, has written to M. Barbié du Bocage, 
on behalf of the same Society, that he has at last found a good copy of the 
Travels of Ibn-Batuta, and that he hopes soon to obtain one of the History 
of Timbuctoo, by Sidi Ali Baba, of Arawan. M. Rousseau also intends trans- 
mitting to M. du Bocage a Memoir on the topography of the central part of 
the kingdom of Tripoli. 

Professor Kosegarten wishes to inform the subscribers to his edition of the 
Annals of Tabari, in Arabic, that the printing of the first volume is already 
considerably advanced. A Latin translation is printed opposite to the Arabic; 
the proper names, and all words of rare occurrence and difficulty will be 
pointed out by the vowel letters; the poetical passages will also be similarly 
distinguished, by which means the value of this edition will be greatly enhanced. 
The first volume will contain from thirty to forty sheets, well and clearly 
printed on a good paper. This volume embraces the events that occurred in 
Arabia immediately after the death of the Prophet, and, consequently, the first 
foreign military expeditions of the Moslem Arabs, or the march of Chaled Ben 
El! Valid into Mesopotamia, against El Hira and El Anbar. The editor will 
add, at the end of each volume, such notes and explanations as may be neces- 
sary. The subscriptions of all the friends of historical research, and, in parti- 
cular, of Oriental literature, are earnestly solicited to this most valuable and 
important work. 

Great expectations are formed among the Oriental Literati of the forth- 
coming Arabic and Latin Lexicon of Professor Freytag. The printing of the 
first volume is already considerably advanced, and it will certainly be published 
about the middle of next year. 
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331 Baron Roger, Fables Sénégalaises, recueillées de l’Ouolof, et mises en vers Fran- 

gais,&c. 18mo. Paris. 

332 Franz, Von Sickingen, vor Darmstadt, Historisches Drama, mit einem geschicht- 

lichen Anhange. 12mc. Darmstadt. 3s. 6d. 


ed 
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356 List of New Works 


333 Laun, Fr., Gedichte. 8vo. Leipsig. 5s. 

334 Furchau, Fr. Arkona, ein Heldengedicht in 20 gesaéngen. gr. 8vo. Berlin. 12s. 

335 Schroder, W. G., Gedichte. 8vo. Céln. 4s. 

336 Platen, A. Graf von, Gedichte. 8vo. Stuttgardt. 9s. 

337 Koch, O. Schelmenstretihe, Ein komisches Gedicht. 12mo. Hamburg. 4s. 

338 Dentler, P. F. C., Leonardo Mattaro, Prinz von Sicilien, ein Drama. 8vo. Dan- 
sig. 3s. 

339 Calson, der Ultra-Oekonom, ein Lustspiel. 8vo. Prenslau. 1s. 6d. 

340 Sainte-Beuve, Tableau Historique et critique de la Poesie Frangaise, et du Théatre 
Francais au XVIe siéele ; ceuvres choisies de Rousard, avec notice, notes et 

- commentaires. @ vol. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 

341 Millner, Dramatische Werke. 7 thiel, 16mo. Braunschweig. 11. 5s. 

342 Miller, Prof. D. G. Kurze Theorie der Dichtungsarten, Gr. 8vo. Berlin. 10s. 

343 Kotzebue, Aug. von, Simmtliche dramatische Werke. 1r-bis 24r bd. 11. 15s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


344 Varese, La Fidanzata Ligure, Romanzo Storico. 2vol.18mo. Miluno. 7s, 

345 Contes inédits des Mille et Une Nuits, extraits de Arabe, par M. de Hammer, 
trad. en Frangais par Trebulien. $3 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1. 8s. 

346 Lombard de Langres, Décaméron Francais, Nouvelles historiques et Contes Mo- 
raux. 2 vol. 8vo, Paris. 

347 Miiller, L’Autocrate de Village, ou l'art de devenir ministre; Chroniques de la 
Pomeranie Suédoise, trad. de allemand. 4 vol, 12mo. Paris. 16s. 

$48 Baour-Lormian, Duranti, Premier Président du Parlement de Toulouse, ou la 
Ligue en Provence. 4vol.12mo. Paris. 16s. 

$49 Spindler, Le Juif, Tableau des Mceurs de !’Allemagne pendant le XVe Siécle, 
trad. par Cohen. 5 vol. 12mo. Paris. 11. 

350 Varése, Sibille Odaleta, Roman historique, trad. de Italien. 4 vol.12mo. Paris. 
14s, 

351 Falckh, T., Pater Seraphim, oder Leben und merkwirdige Erfahrungen eines 
Augustiners. 8vo. Mannheim. 7s. 

352 Laun, Fr., Wiederklinge von Leben und Kunst, 3 bde. 8vo. Leipzig. 15s. 

353 Santo-Domingo, der Jesuiten-Spiegel. 2 vol. 8vo. Stuttgardt. 13s. 

354 Egloffstein, H. A. G. Von, Charles Denoi, oder das Vorgeftihl des Viaterlichen 
Herzens. 8vo. Niirnberg. 5s. 

$55 Miichier, K., Kriminalgeschichten. 8vo. Berlin, 5s. 

356 Pré, Karl du, Spenden fiir Geist und Herz. 8vo. Berlin. 5s. 

357 Geib, K., Die Volkssagen des Rheinlandes. ir bdchn. 8vo. Heidelherg. 14s. 

358 Bronikowski, Alex., Erzahlungen. 8vo. Leipzig. 9s. 

359 Laun, Fr., Die Hausfreunde, Roman. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

360 Pitt, Fr., Historisch-romantische Novellen. 2 vol. 8vo. Berlin. 11s. 

361 Werneck, K. von, Manuscript eines Clausners auf der Schwiibischen Alp. 2 vol. 
8vo. Augsburg. 15s. 

362 Chasté, W. Delia, eine Russische Novelle fir Deutsche. 8vo. Berlin. 5s. 6d. 

363 Bundes-Ritter, die, von der eisernin Krone oder die gehennin Riachenden. @ thie. 
8vo. Quedlinburg. 12s. 

364 Frank, C., Die Treischaar in den Karpathon, 2 vol. 8vo. Quedlinburg. 11s. 

365 Hildebrandt, C., Furst Scanderberg der Uniiberwindliche. 2 thle. 8vo. Qued- 
linburg. 11s, 

566 Jordens, G., Amalfried der Thiiringer. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 

367 Leibrock, A, Der verwunschte Ball. 8vo. Leipzig. 63. 6d. 

368 Der Schauerthum im Teufelsgrunde. 2 vol. 8vo. Quedlinburg. 11s. 

569 Harring, Harro, Rhonghar Jarr. Fahrten einer Friesen in Danemark. 1r und 2r 
bd. 8vo. Miinchen. 11s. 6d. 

370 Thale, Adalbert von, Margot Stofflet, ein historisch-romantisches Gemilde aus 
dem Vendeekriege. In 4 akten, 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 

371 Hold, K., Der Spanier, oder die Pflegeséhne der Sechzigerr. 2 thle. 8vo. Ham- 
burg. 10s. 


372 Kruse, L., Die Strafe nach dem Tode und das verfluchte Haus. 8vo. Hamburg. 
5s. 





Published on the Continent. 


373 Lange, Ed., Die Eroberung Corinths-Ixenion. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 6d. 

374 Lessmann, D., Cisalpinische Blatter. 2 thle, 8vo. Berlin. 15s. 

375 Ferber, O. Heideblumchen. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

376 Herlofssohn, C., Die Finfhundert von Blamk. 8vo. Leipzig. 4s. 6d. 

577 Lorenz, W., Prinz Siegmund von Sachsen und seine Bruder. 2 thle. 8vo. Leipzig. 
10s. 

378 Mathilde von Hohenburg. 2 thle. 8vo. Leipzig. 13s. 

379 Penseroso, Die Schwestern im Kénigssaal. 2 thle. 8vo. Leipzig. 10s. 

380 Richter, M., Die Familie Creveceeur. 8vo. Leipzig. 6s. 6d. 

380* , Nikanor, der Alte von Fronteja. 8vo. Leipsig. 7s. 

581 Sichsische Topasen und Béhmische Granaten. 1r—3r bd. 8vo. Neustadt. 15s. 

382 Rémhild-stift. Eine Erzahlung aus dem wirklichen Leben. 2 thle. 8vo. Weimar. 
12s. 

383 Biubrlen, Fr. L. Bilder aus dem Schwarzwald. 8vo. Stuttgardt. 8s. 

384 Castelli, J. F., Wiener Lebensbilder, 12mo. Wien. 4s. 

385 Ewald, Sandsteine gesammelte Erzihlungen. 4bdchn. 8vo. Leipzig. 11. 

386 Fouqué, Fr. de la Motte, der Sangerkrieg auf der Wartburg, ein Dichterspiel. 
8vo. Berlin. 8s. 

387 Leibrock, A., Die Zerstérung der Burg Hohenbichen. 2 thle. 8vo. Leipzig. 
10s. 6d. 

388 Solona, Fr. von, Drei Tage am Bord der deutschen Najade. 2 thle. 8vo. Leipzig. 
11. 3s. 

389 Stahl, H. Otto Schiitz und der Auskultator Ewald. 12mo. Leipzig. 6s. 

390 Mosengeil, Fr. drei Freunde auf Reisen. 3 thle. 8vo. Leipzig. 15s. 

391 Heller, J. die Altenburg bei Bainberg. 8vo. Bamberg. 5s. 

392 Veith, J. C. und J. P. Silbert, der Bothe von Jericho. ir bdchn. 8vo. Wien. 4s. 6d. 

393 Hauff, W. Phantasien und Skizzen. 12mo. Stuttgard, 63. 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


Hisely, Disquisitio critica de fontibus et auctoritate Cornelii Nepotis. 8vo. Del- 

phis—Batav. 7s. 

399 Tissot, Etudes sur Virgile. Tom III. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

400 Bibliotheca Classica Latina, curante Lemaire. Livraisons XLVIII. et XLIX. 
4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 

401 Geographi Greci Minores; edidit, cum versione Latina, notis, indicibus atque 
tabulis, a J. F. Gail. Tom. II. 8vo, Paris. 11. 8s. 

402 Sallustii Crispi historiarum fragmenta ed. Brosseus. 8vo. Liineberg. 2s. 

403 Leontii Carminis Hermesianactei fragmentum, ed. Riegler et Axt. 16mo. Céln. 1s. 

404 Tertulliani Apologeticus adversus gentes, ed. D. J. J. Richter. 8vo. maj. Elber- 
eld. 3s. 

405 Laciani Alexander grece ed, C. G. Jacob. 8vo. maj. Céln. 5s. 

406 Francii, J. Bavari, Dissertatio inauguralis de Lysia oratore Attico, grece Scripta. 
4to. Niirnberg. 2s. 

407 Ausonius, D. M. Mosella, Latinisch und deutsch, herausgeg. von D. E. Bécking. 
4to. Berlin. 5s. 

408 Erasmi, Desiderii Roterodami, Colloquia ed. Stallbaum. 8vo. maj. Leipzig. 7s. 

409 Ciceronis, M. T. ut ferunt, Rhetoricorum ad Herennium, libri IV. ed. Fr. Linde- 
mann. 8vo. maj. Leipzig. 19s, Ditto, fine paper, 11. 7s. 

410 Taciti, C. L. Dialogus de Oratoribus, ed. Dr. E. Dronke. 8vo. maj. Coblents. 
7s. 6d. 

411 Vogel, Dr. E. F. de singulari historia studio. 4to. maj. Leipzig. 1s. 6d. 

412 Hermanni, G. Opuscula. Vol. III. 8vo. maj. Leipsig. 10s. 

413 Gottschalk, D. C. A. Selecta disceptationum forensium capita. 2 vol. 8vo.maj. 
Dresden. 14s. 6d. 

414 Isocratis Evagoras ed. Dr. P. J. L. Leloup. 8vo. maj. Mainz. 2s. 6d. 

415 Juliani Imperatoris que feruntur Epistole, ed. L. H. Heyler. 8vo. maj. Mainz. 15s. 

416 Ciceronis, M. T. Orationes IV. in Lucium Catilinam, ed. Dr. C. Benecke. 
Gr. 8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 
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List of New Works. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


421 Bentivoglio, Cardinale, Lettere di, con note da Biagioli. 3a ediz.12mo. Paris. 6s. 

422 Gamba, Serie dei Testi di Lingua Italiana e di altri esemplari del bene scrivere. 
4to. Milano. 

423 a de J. S. Quesné, depuis 1778 jusqu’d 1826, avec portrait. 2 vol. 8vo. 

aris. 11. 

424 Coquerel, Histoire abrégée de la Littérature Anglaise, depuis son origine jusqu’d 
nos jours. 18mo. Paris. 4s. 

425 Villemain, Cours des Legons sur la Littérature Francaise. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

426 Mery, Histoire générale des Proverbes, adages, sentences, apoplithegmes, &c. 
Tom. II. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

427 Baron Massias, Influence de |’Ecriture sur la Pensée et sur le langage. 8vo. Paris. 

428 Nodier, Charles, Examen Critique des Dictionnaires de la langue Frangaise. 8vo, 
Paris. 9s. 6d. 

429 Quérard, la France Littéraire, on Dictionnaire bibliographique des savans, histo- 
riens, et gens de lettres de la France. Tom. II. 1ére livraison (CA—COZ). 
8vo. Paris. 10s. 

430 Le Pas d’Armes de la Bergére, maintenu au Tournois de Tarascon ; publié d’aprés 
un manuscrit de la Bibliothéque du Roi, par Crapelet. gr. in 8vo. Paris. 11. 4s, 

431 Montlivault, Grammaire générale et philosophique précédée d’un coup-d’cil sur 
la nature et le mécanisme des langues. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 6d. 

432 Baron de Merian, Principes de I’Etude comparative des langues; suivies d’obser- 
vations sur les langues Asiatiques, par Klaproth. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

433 Martinez de la Rosa, Obras Literarias. Tom. II. 12mo, Paris. 7s. 

434 Chateaubriand, Guvres complétes. Tom. XXII. XXV. et XXVII. 3 vol. 8vo. 
Paris. 11. 10s. 

435 Rose, D. B. Herzog Bernhard der Grosse von Sachsen-Weimar, Biographisch 
dargestellt. Gr. 8vo. Weimar. 14s. 6d. 

436 Goldwitzer, Bibliographie der Kirchenviiter vom 1ten bis zum 15ten Jahrhun- 
derte. Gr. 8vo. Landshut. 8s. 

437 Nicolovius, A. iiber Gothe, literarische und artistische Nachrichten, 1r theil, gr. 
8vo. Leipzig. 11s. 6d. 

438 Conradi M. Taschenworterbuch der Deutsch-Roman Sprache. 2 thle. gr. 12mo. 
Zurich. 9s. 

439 Dankovsky, G. die Griechen als Stamm und sprachverwandte der flawen, Gr. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 5s. 

440 Rehberg, A. W. Sammtiliche Schriften. ir. bd. gr. 8vo. Hannover. 9s. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


441 Schott, D. W. Vorgebliche Uebersetzung der Werke des Confucius aus der Ur- 
sprache. Gr. 8vo. Leipzig. 4s. 6d. 

442 Wiseman, Hore Syriac, seu Commentationes et Anecdota res vel litteras Sy- 
riacas spectantia. Tom. I. 8vo, Roma. 8s. 

443 Sarchi, Grammaire Hébraique raisonnée et comparée. 8vo. Puris. 16s, 

444 Sauerwein, A. P. L. Lexicon Hebreo-chaldaicum. 8vo. maj. Hannover. 5s. © 

445 Simonis, J. Lexicon manuale Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, ed. Dr. G. B. Winer 
Editio 4a. 8vo. maj. Leipzig. 11. 3s. 

446 Johannsen, C. T. Historia Jemane, e codice manuscripto Arabico. 8vo. maj. 
Bonn. 9s. 


London: Printed by C. Roworth, Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 



















I. Of the Days and Hours when the different 
Branches of Education are to be taught. 

The different branches of study for which 
Professors have been appointed, are such as pro- 
perly belong to an University; and in the ar- 
rangement of the subjects to be taught in the 
Classes which will be attended by the junior stu- 
dents, it has been assumed that they will come 
possessed of that elementary knowledge which 
boys who leave school at fourteen or fifteen years 
of age have generally acquired. 

The Lecture Rooms will be open to all who 
comply with the terms and the regulations of the 
University, without limitation as to age, and 
without examination as an indispensable pre- 
liminary. Persons who wish to attend the Lec- 
tures of one Professor only will be admitted ; 
but those who intend to apply for University 
Certificates and other distinctions, must go 
through certain courses of study ; for these testi- 
monials will be granted to such students only, 
as upon examination at regular intervals are 
found to possess that knowledge by which the 
value of the Certificate or of the academical ho- 
nour will be determined. 

The following are the days and hours when 
the different Classes are to be taught. Unless 
otherwise expressed, the Lectures are to continue 
throughout the whole Academical Session, which 
will commence the First of November, and con- 
tinue to the middle of July, with the exception 
of the Medical Classes, which will open the First 
of October and terminate about the end of May. 


There will be short vacations at Christmas and 
Easter. 































ROMAN LANGUAGE. Tue Rev. Joun Wu- 
t1aMs, A.M. of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Junior Class. Every morning, (except Saturday, ) 
from 8} to 10}. About 340 hours of instruction, 
Fee 71. 10s—Senior Class. Every morning, (ex- 
cept Saturday,) from 11 to 12}. On Saturday, from 
10$ to 12. About 300 hours of instruction, Fee 
7l. 10s. 


GREEK LANGUAGE. Grorce Lone, Esq. 
A.M. late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
Junior Class. Every day, (except Saturday,) 
from 114 to 14. About 340 hours of instruction, 
‘ee 71. 10s.—Senior Class. Every morning, {except 
Saturday,) from 8} to 10}. About 340 hours of in- 
struction, Fee 7/. 10s. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Tue Rev. Tuomas 
Dats, A.M., of Corp. Chris. Coll., Camb. 
Class for the Principles and Practice of Composi- 

















OPENING OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON,’ 
FOR THE SESSION 1828—9. 


Tue Council published last July, a general view of the nature and objects of the 
Institution. They are now advanced so far in their preparations for opening the 
University as to be able to lay before the public an account of the proposed method 
of tuition and of the Courses of Study adapted to particular objects ; with a detail 
of the days and hours when the several Professors are to teach, and of the Fees. . 

This “ Second Statement” is to be had of J. Taylor, Bookseller to the Univer- 
sity, 30, Upper Gower Street; Longman and Co., Paternoster Row; Murray, 
Albemarle Street ; at the University Chambers, 29, Percy Street, Bedford Square ; 
of Black, Edinburgh ; and Hodges and Smith, Dublin. P 
The “ First Statement” to be had as above, Price 1s. 


The following Abstract contains the more important parts of it: 















Price ls. 6d. 


tion. Tuesday and Thursday, from 2} to 4. Saturs 
day, from 8} to 10. About 150 hours of instruction, 
Fee 6/ 


English Literature. Monday and Friday, from r 
to 2. About 70 hours of instruction, Fee 4/. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. Lupwic von Miin- 
Lenrets, LL.D. 

Tuesday and Thursday, from 2} to 4. Saturday 
Morning, from 8} to 10. About 150 hours of instruc: 
tion, Fee 6l. 

German Literature. Wednesday and Saturday, 
from 1 to 2. About 70 hours of instruction, Fee 4/., 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Avy. Panuwz1, LL.D. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morni from 
10} to 114. About 100 hours ef instruction, Fee 5. 
Italian Literature. Wednesday and Friday, from 
3 to 4. About 70 hours of instruction, Fee 42. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE. Don A. Gatrano: 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, from 
10} to 114. About 100 hours of instruction, Fee 5i. - 
Spanish Litera‘ure. Tuesday and Thursday, from 
Sto 4. About 70 hours of instruction, fee 41. 


HEBREW. Hyman Hvawrrz, E: 

Junior Class. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
Mornings, from 9} to 10}. About 100 hours of in- 
struction, Fee 5l.—Senior Class. Tuesday ang 
Thursday Mornings, from 9} to 10}. About 100 
hours of instruction, Fee 5/. 


HINDOOSTANEE. J. B. Giicnrist, LL.D. 
Students will have the liberty of attending the Pro- 
fessor of Hindoostanee for such portion of the Ses- 
sion as shall suit their convenience. The Fee for one 
hour daily during the Session will be 72. 10s. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. Frepenric 
Rosen, Phil. Doct. 

Dr. Rosen will give instruction in the Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Persian Languages, and the arrange- 
ments will be made to suit the convenience of stu- 
dents, as soon as the Professor shall have had a per- 
sonal communication with those who wish to attend 
his Classes. . 

MATHEMATICS. Aucustus nz Moreay, Esq. 
A.B., of Trinity College, Cambri 

Junior Class. Monday, Wednesday, Friday, from 
2} to 4. Saturday, from 10} to 12. About 200 
hours of instruction, Fee 7/—Senior Class. Tues- 
day and Thursday, from 2}to4. Saturday, from 8} 
to 10. About 150 hours of instruction, Fee 67. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRO- 
NOMY. The Rev. D. Lanpner, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Junior Class. Every day, (except -Saturday, 
‘from 1 to 2. ‘ About 170 hours of instruction, Fee 
—Senior Class. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, _ 
from 11 to 12. About 100 hours of instruction, Fee 6d. 
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CHEMISTRY, Eo. Turner, M.D., F.R.SE. 

Every morning, (including Saturday,) from 10 to 
11. First Course. About 100 hours of instruction, 
Fee 4. Second Course. About 100 hours of instruc- 
tion, Fee 3/. 
general as well as of Medical education, will com- 
mence on the First of November. 

It is intended that Occasional Lectures shall be 
given during the Session, upon Tue ApPpticaTIoN 
or Mecuanicat Puitosoruy to THE ARTs, upon 
Civit ENGINEERING, and upon CHEMISTRY APPLIED 
vo THE Arts, the particulars of which will be an- 
nounced hereafter. 


BOTANY. Joun Linney, F.R.S. 
Every morning, (including Saturday,) in May, 
June, and July, from 8 to 9. About 80 hours of in- 
struction, Fee 4i. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. John R. 
MacCuttocn, Esq. 

Monday, Wednesday, Priday, and Saturday, from 
10 to 11, from 1st of February, to the End of the 
Academical Session. About 100 hours of instruc- 
tion, Fee 5/. 

JURISPRUDENCE. Joun Austin, Esq., Bar- 
rister at law. 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from 9 
to 10. About 100 hours of instruction, Fee 5/. These 
Lectures will be suspended during the Quarter Ses- 
sions and Spring Circuit. 


ENGLISH LAW. Awnoprew Amos, Esq., Bar- 
rister at Law, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, (ex- 

cept during the Quarter Sessions and Spring Circuit, ) 

froin-6, to 74. About 100 hours of instruction, Fee 5/, 


ANATOMY. Granvitte Sarr Pattison, Esq. 

. Every day, (except Saturday,) from 2 to 3:. 
First Course About 120 hours of 2 Fee 42. 
Second Course U_ instruction each, il. 


DISSECTIONS AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 
' James R, Beynerr, Esq. 

First Course { Four Months Fee 3i. 
Second Course each, } el. 
PHYSIOLOGY. Cuanrtes Bett, Esq. F.R.S. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from 11 to 12. 

First Course { About 5C hours of , Fee 3/. 
Second Course instruction each, } 2, 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND ZO. 
OLOGY. Ronegrr E. Grant, M.D. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from 3 to 4. 
About 100 hours of instruction, Fee 5/. 
NATURE AND TREATMENT OF DIS. 
EASES. Joun Conotry, M.D. 

Every morning, (except Saturday,) from 9 to 10, 
First Course f About 80 hours of 7 Fee 3/. 
Second Course (instruction each, Si. 
MIDWIFERY. Davin D. Davis, M.D. 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 

10 to 11. 
First Course { About 60 hours of , Fee 3/. 
Second’ Course’ instruction each, j 3. 
MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACY. 
Antony Topp THomson, M.D. 

Every morning, (except Saturday,) from 8 to 9. 
First Course { About 80 hours of , Fee 5. 
Second Course instruction each, } Sl. 
Hospital Aitendance. Aware of the great im- 

portance of affording to the pupils of a Medical 
School the opportunity of observing Hospital 
practice, and of receiving Clinical instruction, 
the Council will make every effort to obtain a 
Hospital which shall be under their own direc- 
tion. In the mean time, an opportunity has oc- 
curred of making an arrangement by which the 
pupil» will bave it in their power to witness the 


These Lectures, forming a branch of 


Medical and Surgical-practice in the Middlésex 
Hospital; and Dx. Watson, one of the Physi- 
cians, and Cuarises Bett, Esq. one of the Sur- 
geons, of that Hospital, having accepted the ap- 
pointments of Professors of Clinical Medicine 
and Clinical Surgery, the Lectures in this de- 
partment will be delivered at the University as 
follows : 
Curnicat Menicing, on Monday and Wednesday 
Evenings, from 6 to 7. 
About 60 hours of instruction, Fee £4, 
Cunicat Suxcery, on Tuesday and Thursday 
Evenings, from 6 to 7. 
About 60 hours of instruction, Fee £4. * 
Dispensary Attendance. The Council are pre- 
paring to establish a Dispensary in one of the 
adjoining streets, to be attended by the Medical 
and Surgical Professors of the University, 


Tue Cou ncit WILL CONTINUF, UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE, TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS FROM CANDI- 
DATES FOR THE FOLLOWING PRoFEssORSHIPS 
WHICH ARE STILL VACANT, 

Logic and Philosophy of Human Mind. Moral 
and Political Philosophy. History, Ancient and 
Modern. Surgery. Mineralogy and Geology. 
French Language and Literature. 


IT. Of the Fees to be paid by the Students. 

The Fee which has been stated to be payable 
for each Course includes the remuneration to 
the Professor, and a payment to the fund from 
which the annual expenses of the University are 
to be defrayed. It has been deemed necessary 
to state the number of hours of tuition, inclu- 
ding examinations, because the term “ Course of 
Lectures,” as commonly used, would give an in- 
adequate idea of the amount of instruction which 
the student will receive at the University for 
each Fee, 

That scale of Fees applies to students who 
shall be nominated by a Proprietor ; all who are 
not so nominated must pay an addition of 12. 10s. 
to the University Fund for each Course of Lec- 
tures, continuing throughout the Academical 
Session, unless they attend more than three, If 
they attend a greater number, this extra payment 
will not be required for the additional Courses, 
The additional Fee to be paid by students not 
nominated, will be 15s. for each of those Courses 
which continue during one half of the Session, 
and for the Summer Course of Botany. 

Those who become regular University stu- 
dents,—that is, students entered for a complete 
course of education, whether general or profes- 
sional,—must pay a Matriculation Fee of 2/. the 
first year of their attendance, which will entitle 
them to admission to the Library and Museums 
for four successive Sessions. _ Occasional  stu- 
dents must pay annually 10s..for one Course, 
and 1/. for two or more Courses, which payment 
will entitle them to admission to the Library and 
Museums. 

THE COUNCII. ARE NOW READY TO RECEIVE THE 
NAMES OF Purits WHO MEAN 10 ATTEND THE 
University pukinc. tHe SessioN WHICH Is TO 
COMMENCE NEXT Ocroser. 

The Register in which the names will be 


* Until a Professor of Surgery is appointed, 
Mr. Bell will make such additions to this Course 
as shall make it sutticiently camprehensive for the 
Certificate required by the College of surgeons, 
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scribed, will be- found, until further netice, at 
the University Chambers, No. 29, Percy Street, 
Bedford Square, every day, except Sunday, from 
nine in the morning to five in the afterneon. 
The parents and friends of. pupils, or the pupils 
themselves who may wish to see Tug Warvrn 
before entering their names, may call at the 
Chambers between Two and Five o'clock, on 
Mondays,. Wednesdays, or Fridays. Asan in- 
terview is desirable between the Professors and 
their pupils, in order that the Professor may as- 
certain the state of preparation of the student, the 
address of each may be obtained at the Chambers 
also. Students are requested to enter their 
names, and see the Professors whose Courses 
they mean to follow, as early as possible, as it is 
important for the interest of the students that 
the Professor should know their previous at- 
tainments, so that he may adapt his instruction 
accordingly. 

Proprietors have the right of having one stu- 
dent of their nomination at the University for 
every share of One Hundred Pounds which 
they possess; and Donors of Fifty Pounds have 
the same privilege. 

III. Of the Courses of Study. 

It is probable that, in the majority of in- 
stanoes, those who enter as regular University 
students will be disposed to attend the Lectures 
in that order which the Council think most ad- 
vantageous for a complete general education. 
To such students the following Course for four 
years is recommended. Those who are already 
advanced beyond the Junior Classes may begin 
in that part of the Course for which they are 
most fitted by previous attainments; but as the 
examinations for the University Certificates and 
other distinctions will include what is taught in 
he earlier as well as in the later years of study; 
the pupil ought to ascertain before he passes 
ever a Junior Class, that he is fully prepared to 
undergo an examination upon all that is to be 
learned init. 

Frast Year.—Junior Latin, Junior Greek, 
and Junior Mathematics, 

Szconp Year.—Senior Latin, Senior Greek, 
and Senior Mathematics. 

A student may this year substitute Junior Na- 
tural Philosophy for Senior Mathematics, or he 
may attend both Classes. 

‘Tniep Year. — Chemistry, Junior Natural 
Philosophy, Logic, and the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. 

Fouxta Year.—Jurisprudence, Political Eco- 
nomy, Senior Natural Philosophy, and Moral 
and Political Philosophy. 

Average annual expense of the four #4. s. d. 

years to students nominated by a 

Proprietor for the above education 22 7 6 
Average annual expense of the four 

years to students not nominated . 26 17 6 

In addition to the above branches, the student 
will have time to study the Modern Languages 
and attend the Lectures on History,and some of the 
most popular among the Professional Courses. 

The arrangements fur the Medical School 
have been so framed as to enable the pupils to 
comply with the regulations which must be ob- 
served by Candidates for the Diplomas of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, or the Company of 
Apothecaries. 

‘Lhe expense of the Courses required by the 


College 

sity, will be as follows: 

3 Courses of Anatomy . 

1 Course of Physiology 

1 Course of Surgery. .. 

1 Course of Chemistry . 4 

2 Courses of Midwifery . 

Dissections and Demonstrations . . 

Matriculation Fee . . « + . 

Total Fees of the University, if - 
minated by a Proprietor. . . 

Addition, if not nominated . . . 
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One Year at Middlesex Hospital. - 


The expense of the Courses required by the 
Company of Apothecaries to a student at the 
University, will be as follows: i 
1 Course of Materia Medica . . 

1 Course of Chemistry . . . - 
2 Courses of Anatomy . . . «+ 
1 Course of Physiology. . . . 
2 Courses of Practice of Medicine 
Matriculation Fee . . . . + 
Total Fees of the University, if no- 

minated by a Proprietor . . 

Addition, if not nominated. . . 
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Or, Nine Months at the Dispensary 
Feesasabove. . . + + 


The time which the Professors are to devote 
to their pupils will be considerably greater, in: 
most of the Classes nearly one half more, than 
has hitherto been the case in the Courses de- 
livered at the Medical Schools in London; for 
the subjects of the Lectures will be treated mare 
minutely, and there will also be weekly exami- 
nations of the pupils. 


Rooms are provided for the accommodation of 
the pupils during the intervals of lecture; and 
suitable refreshments will be sold within the 
Building, by a Steward (to be appointed by the 
Council) upon his own account, but subject to 
regulations both as to what he is to supply and 
the prices to be charged. 


IV. Of Examinations and Certificates. 

It is intended that in every class in the Uni-~ 
versity, the Professor shall devote a certain por- 
tion of the hours of instruction in each week to 
the examination of his pupils. 

The manner of conducting these examinations 
and the frequency of their recurrence, must ne« 
cessarily vary; and as each Professorship will 
probably require a separate plan of examination, 
the details can only be properly settled in concert 
with the several Professors. 

Persons who may be desirous of attending 
Lectures in the University, without submitting 
to examination, will be at liberty to do so. No 
student, however, who wishes to obtain a Certifi- 
cate can be exempted from the examinations. 

It is intended that, in addition to the weekly: 
examinations, there shall be at the conclusion of 
every Session a public examination of all. who 
may be desirous of obtaining a Certificate from 
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the Professor whose Course they have attended. 
As the value of these documents must depend 
upon the strictness of the examinations, such a 
system will be adopted as shall most accurately 
determine the attainments of those to whom they 
are granted, 

Besides Certificates of the Professors, the 
University will grant Certificates of general pro- 
ficiency in literature and science. Every student 
will be required to produce a certain number of 
Professors’ Certificates, before he can be allowed 
to enter upon the examination for the General 
Certificate. 

It would be premature at present to fix the 
conditions on which General Certificates will be 
granted, The Council will be enabled hereafter 
to frame the regulations with greater precision, 
profiting by the suggestions which experience 
will afford, when the system of the University is 
in operation. 

V. Library and Museums. 

The Council have set apart a portion of the funds 
at their disposal for collections in Anatomy, Na- 
tural History, Books, and Philosophical appa- 
ratus ; and they propose in the month of October 
to open the small Library and Anatomical Mu- 
seum. The Council have availed themselves of 
an opportunity of adding to this Museum a more 
perfect collection of drawings of morbid struc- 
ture than, it is believed, has hitherto been applied 
to the purposes of teaching and study, and which 
will be peculiarly valuable to the student of the 
Practice of Medicine. Dr. A. T. Thomson is 
collecting a Museum of Materia Medica on a 
more extensive scale than has hitherto been at- 
tempted in that branch of medical science. 

Dr. Lardner has been employed nearly a year 
in the collection of philosophical apparatus ; and 
Dr. Turner is preparing all that is necessary to 
render the laboratory complete and efficient. 

VI. Houses for the Reception of Boarders. 

The Council feel that their direct interference 
in the management of houses opened for the re- 
ception of boarders must necessarily be inef- 
ficient ; and unwilling to give a pledge which 
they cannot redeem, they will not attempt to lay 
down any rules for the conduct of the students 
beyond the walls of the University. They there- 
fore earnestly recommend to parents and guar. 
dians, in the first instance, to be scrupulously 
careful in examining the references given by 
persons opening such houses, and the experience 
of a very short period will establish the character 
of those in whom confidence may be placed. 

Some of the Professors have informed the 
Warden that they intend to receive boarders in 
their families. 

This Statement by the Council is followed by 
a brief Outline by each Professor, pointing out 
the manner in which they mean to treat their 
several subjects. 


The Council are desirous to enlarge the Ca. 
pital, The number of Shares already taken is 
sufficient to carry the object into effect in the 
outset, but the full design can only be accom- 
plished by increased resources. ‘Ihe Shares are 
100/, each; a deposit of 25/. is paid at first, and 
the rest by sums not exceeding 10/. at intervals 
of four months, Apply at the Chambers; at 
Smith, Payne and Co. 1, Lombard aineahy or 
at Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Wes, the undersigned Professors in the University 
of London, who are Clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church, having from the period of our 
appointment entertained the intention of pro- 
viding religious instruction for those students 
who are members of our Church, do hereby 
Give Notice, That final arrangements have been 
at length made, with the full approbation of the 
Council, for that purpose. 

An Episcopal Chapel has been purchased con- 
tiguous to the University, to be called “ Tue 
University Cuapet,” where accommodation 
will be afforded to the students for attendance at 
divine service, and where a Course of Divinity 
Lectures will be regularly delivered during the 
Academical Session. Parents and others interest- 
ed in this arrangement, may learn further particu- 
lars by applying to Mr. Taylor, 30, Upper Gower 
Street. THomas Dare, M.A. Camb. 

Dionysius Larpyer, LL.D. Dublin. 
Joun Wituiams, M.A. Oxon. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

We, the undersigned, being Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers, have, with the sanction and 
approbation of the Council, united in the forma- 
tion of a plan for delivering Lecruxes in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the University, during 
the Academic Session, on the Evinences anp 
Gexerat Paincirtes or Reveration, the Eve. 
MeEnts oF Brsticat Lrrerature, and the Leap- 
1nG Factsor Eccirsiasticat History. Parents 
ani others interested in this arrangement are re- 
spectfully requested to apply to Mr. John Taylor, 
Bookseller to the University, 30, Upper Gower 
Street. F. A. Cox, LL.D. Hackney, 

Librarian to the University. 
July 7,1828. Joseru Fiercuer, A.M. Stepney. - 


BOARDING HOUSES. 

Mr. Taytor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University, No. 30, Upper Gower Street, with 
the sanction of,the Council, has opened a Re- 
GISTER, in whic h the names of those House- 
keepers will be inserted who are willing to re- 
ceive Boarders, Those who wish to have their 
names entered and retained in this Register, 
must comply with the following Conditions: 
That the persons applying shall produce satisfac- 

tory proof of correctness of character, with re- 

gard to religious and moral habits. A testi- 
monial from the Minister to whose congre+ 
gation they belong, will be indispensable. 

That they will require their boarders to be at 
home at an early hour of the night. 

That they will not suffer gaming or licentious 
conduct on the part of the boarders. 

That they will require their boarders to attend 
some place of public worship. 

That they will make an immediate report to the 
parents or friends of their boarders, in case of 
any irregularity of conduct or serious illness. 

That they will not receive any boarders except 
students of the University. 

The: names of such persons as shall be disco- 
vered to have evaded these rules, will be erased 
from the Register, and notice of that erasure 
will be sent to the parents or relatives of all the 
students who may be boardcd in their houses. 


Printed by Ricnhanp Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





Plasame wAubree’s 
BSTABLISUMANG, 


FOR 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 9, RUE DU HARLAY, 


Au Marais, near Mue Saint-Louis, Paris. 


Tuts School was originally established thirteen years ago, at the 
Hotel Charot, rue du Pot-de-Fer, faubourg Saint - Germain — 
where it maintained the highest celebrity.—It has since been 
removed to the present scite, which is at once more extensive and, in all 
respects, better calculated for such an object—having been long devoted 
to a similar purpose, first under the superintendanece of Mme de 
Maucler and subsequently under that of Mrs, O’Ryau.—Since the 
death of the latter lady, great improvements have taken place, and 
it may now be considered as embracing more advantages than belong 
to any Establishment of a similar character in Paris. 

The premises are sitwated in the neighbourhood of the Boulevards 
—decidedly the most healthy part of Paris, and comprise, within 
themselves, every convenience which the comfort or the happiness of 
the pupil may require. Among the most prominent, are: a fine 
shady Garden for exercise and amusement; a spacious Hall for 
similar purposes in unfavorable weather; an Infirmary for Invalids 
contiguous to the Garden, and separated from the Dwelling House ; 
a Chapel; Warm and Cold Baths, and every other advantage that 
the most anxious parent could desire. 

With respect to Education, the arrangements are of a nature to 
command approbation,—Due care is taken, by the constant presence 
of the Governesses, to aid and direct the Young Ladies in their 
Studies, and to secure that attention in the hours of application 
which, by laying a proper foundation, must in the end lead to the 
great object of the Establishment, namely, the attainment of that 
degree of Accomplishment in every branch of useful and elegant 
acquirement, which must ultimately render the pupils ornaments in 
those circles of Society in which it is intended they shall mix. 

With respect to health and personal care, Mme. d’Aubrée’s 
plans are of a nature perfectly maternal.—Every pupil enjoys the 
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most affectionate solicitude for her happiness, and the Medical super- 
intendance ensures prompt assistance at the first symptom of indis- 
position. 

The Religion and Morals of the children are watched with 
parental care—while every virtuous principle is studiously inculcated. 
A protestant resides in the House, to whose care the English 
ladies are entrusted, in their religious exercises, and no attempt is 
made to interfere with the religious principles they may profess. 

The general system of Education embraces Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic.—The French and English Languages gramatically, 
Cosmography, Descriptive and Historical Geography, History, 
Mythology and the Elements of Polite Literature.—Plain and orna- 
mental Needle-work, Embroidery, &c. 

The Terms for the above course including lodging board and 
washing, are 1200 francs or 50£, sterling per annum, without any 
vexatious extras, 

Masters of highest repute give lessons in Music, Singing, Dancing, 
Drawing and the Foreign Languages for which extra charges are 
made, according to the Scale hereafter stated. 

As ease of carriage and elegance of manners constitute a principal 
feature in the Education of a female—it is part of Mme. d’ Aubrée’s 
plan to introduce her pupils, from the age of 15, once a week, to her 
Drawing Room and private Society, where, in a select and enlightened 
circle, they will have an opportunity of listening to and participating in 
conversation upon subjects in every way calculated to improve their 
minds and enlarge their understanding, while their address must be 
improved in the same degree. 

Young Ladies desirous of a separate bed chamber comfortably 
furnished, and to dine at Mme. d’Aubrée’s table—are to pay 1800 
franes, or 75£. sterling per Annum.—Washing and fire not included, 


LESSONS CHARGED SEPARATELY. 


icieeies sdaiieedinn English. M. Bishop..... 24 fr. per month, 
Italian sees M. Zompi..... 24 — _ 


M. Delorme... . 15 — 


DRAWING... 


* Mme, Garat.... 36 — 

M. Boély...... 24 — 

AND INSTRUMENTAL / ise M. Charles.. .. 24 — 
MUSIC. Mss Barriére... 18 — 


M, Prunier.. .. 36 — 
M. Meissonnier. 30 — 


Accompagnateur (violin)..... M. Vidal...... 5 — per lesson 


DANCING AND GRACEFUL CARRIAGE......+0+.++s0+. M, Beaupré,... 18 — per month. 





Orthopedic Establishment, 


FORMED BY 


MADAME D’AUBREE, 


IN INSTITUTION: 


No. 9, RUE DU HARLEY, 


Au Marais, pres ta Rue Saint-Louis, a Paris. 


WisH1NG to unite in her institution all the aids, which the physical 
state of the young persons, entrusted to her care, may require in addi- 
tion to all the means of instruction, already existing there, Madame 
Daubrée has, for the last three years, devoted a part of the site, on 
which her school stands, to the establishment of orthopedic treatment, 
and the necessary preparations for gymnastic exercises. She has 
thought she might thus fulfil the wishes of a great number of parents, 
who persuaded, like herself, that the time lost at the period suited to 
education is never retrieved, were willing to place their children in 
houses where they could only receive those attentions their infirm state 
of health required. Already extensive success and honourable testimo- 
nials have justified her undertaking and rewarded her zeal: more than 
thirty young persons have been perfectly recovered in her establish- 
ment, amid the advantages, and during the leisure of study. 

A well arranged pavilion, with a southerly aspect connected with 
the chapel, and separated from the rest of the building by a spacious 
court surrounded with trees, has been prepared for the young persons 
affected by deformity ; they receive the same lessons as the pupils of 
the house, and, like them, compete for the prizes. Two ladies, mothers 
of families, and worthy in every way of the confidence of parents, 
superintend this department, one of whom is devoted to the Orthopedic 
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reatment, the other, to the care of their education. Steady servants only 
are attached to this part of the institution, In fine, a large and airy 
garden, and a large play room, allow at all times the exercise of walking, 
which is so necessary in this species of malady. 

The direction of the orthopedic treatment is entrusted to M. Col- 
lin, doctor, of the faculty of medicine at Paris. Dr. Désormeaux, 
professor to the faculty of medicine, physician in ordinary to the 
institution, is consulted, if necessary. The machines, which vary 
according to the numerous differences, which these diseases present, 
whether between each other, or in the same person, are prepared 
according to the orders of the physician, by M. Martin, orthopedic 
surgeon ; who, in this branch, is the most distinguished mechanician 
in the metropolis. Mademoiselle Enoc comes three times a week to 
teach the gymnastic exercises, which have been prescribed. 

To prevent the necessity of too long a stay in the orthopedic esta- 
blishment, properly so called, or which would be still worse, the too 
early and sudden abandonment of the machines, Madame Daubrée has 
established a dormitory, destined entirely for young persons, who are 
soon to lay aside the orthopedic treatment. They are there subjected 
to a part of the precautions previously employed, which, as the bed, for 
instance, are necessary for a very long time, and which, while they 
allow more time for study, continue the care, which the freshness of 
the cure still render indispensable. This regulation, which only exists 
in the establishment of Madame Daubrée, has the advantage of short- 
ening the sacrifices made by parents, at the same time that it secures 
the instruction and completes restoration of young persons, It is suitable 
also to children who have only a slight deformity, or merely a proneness 
to some deformity; and who, consequently, have no occasion for all 
the rigours of the mechanical treatment, yet who are in want of skilful 
attention and care. This branch of the establishment is the exclusive 
object vf one lady’s attention. 

The terms of the school in the orthopedic establishment, are 300 
francs a month, and 150, when the pupils pay to the convalescent part 
of the establishment. The expenses of the physician, gymnastics, 
pumping, baths, and washing, are included in that sum. 
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BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY THOMAS WARD, 


84, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


AND SOLD BY G. AND C. CARVILL, NEW YORK. 


Q. HORATILI FLACCI OPERA: with an Ordo 
and verbal Translation. By Joun Srintine, D.D. Vicar of 
Great Gaddesden, Hertfordshire. A new Edition, critically re- 
vised, with the Ordo and Translation interlineally arranged, by 
P. A. Nutraut, LL.D. With Preliminary Dissertations, illus- 
trative of the Life, Writings, and Versification of Horace. To 


be completed in four Vols. 18mo. Price 4s. each. Vols. I. and 
Il. are already published. 


“ Stirling’s is the most accurate and useful translation which 
has ever been laid before the public.”—Moss’s Classical Biblio- 
graphy. “ It will enable the uninstructed in classical literature 
to form an idea of Horace; and is well calculated to be useful 
to boy scholars, and even to idle and forgetful scholars at a 
later period of life.”—Literary Gazette. “ To persons endea- 
vouring to acquire a knowledge of Latin without the help ofa 
master (and we believe there are many humble retired students 
of this class), the publication we are noticing will form a very 
acceptable offering.”— Athenaum. 


On the same Plan, and by the same Editor, 
JESOP’S FABLES, English and Latin, inter- 
lineary, for the benefit of those who, not having a Master, would 
learn either of these Tongues. By Jonn Locxe,Gent. Author 
of An Essay on the Human Understanding. The third Edition, 


revised and corrected. In one Volume 18mo. 4s. boards. This 
Work is nearly ready for publication. 


JUVENAL’S SATIRES, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
VIRGIL’S BUCOLICS, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
Also, by an anonymous Editor. 


The GOSPEL of St. LUKE, with an interlineary 
Translation, Svo. 4s. 6d. boards. 


GREEK DELECTUS, withan interlineary Trans- 
lation, Svo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 
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SPECIMEN 


OF THE PLAN OF THE PRECEDING WORKS. 


HORAT, ODE XXIX. LIB, Ill. 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 

Caliginos’ nocte premit deus; 30 
Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidat. Quod adest, memento 


Componere equus: cetera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 
Cum pace delabentis Etruscum 35 
In mare, nunc lapides adesos, 


Stirpesque raptas, et pecus, et domos 





Prudens deus premit exitum futeri temporis 
A wise god veils the event of future time 


caliginos4 nocte; ridetque si mortalis trepidat 
in gloomy night; andsmiles if amortal is solicitous 


ultra fas. Memento wquus componere quod 
beyond measure. Be mindful duly to manage that which 


















adest : cetera feruntur ritu 
ispresent: otherthings arecarriedon after the manner 


fluminis, nunc delabentis medio alveo 
of our river, now gliding down in its mid channel 


cum pace in Etruscum mare, nunc volventis 
with peace into the Tuscan sea, now rolling 


una adesos lapides, raptasque stirpes, 
along withit the mouldering rocks, and torn up trees, 
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Volventis una, non sine montium 
Clamore, vicine que silvez, 
Cum fera diluvies quietos 


Irritat amnes. Ille potens sui 
Letusque degit, cui licet in diem 

Dixisse, vixi: cras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 


Vel sole puro: non tamen irritum, 
Quodcunque retro est, efficiet; neque 
Diffinget, infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. 


et pecus, et domos, non sine clamore 
and cattle, and houses, not without the echoing 


montium vicinseque silve, cim fera 
of the mountains and neighbouring wood, when a terrible 


diluvies irritat quietos amnes. Ille degit potens 
deluge disturbs the peacefulrivers. He lives master 


sui letusque, cui licet dixisse 
ofhimself andhappy, towhom  itispermitted tosay 


in diem, vixi: cras Pater 
atthe end of each day, Ihave lived: to-morrow let Jove 


occupato polum vel atranube, vel puro 
cover theair either with a black cloud, or with a bright 


sole: tamen nonefficiet irritum quodcunque 
sun: yet heshall not render ineffectual whatever 


est retro; neque diffinget, reddetque 
is past; nor change, and render 


infectum, quod fugiens hora semel vexit, 
undone, what the flyinghour hath once carried away. 
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BEST LONDON EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS 
ON SALE 


By Tomas Warp, 84, Hien Hotsorn. 


Offered Published 
at in bds. at 
Asiatic Researches, complete, 12 vols. 8vo. 
half russia ° 414 
Belzoni’s Egypt and Nubia, 2 vols. 8vo 014 
Berkeley’s (Bishop) Works, 3 vols. 8vo 018 
Bible, wih Westall’s Illustrations, 3 vols. 
imperial 8vo 2 
Buffon Histoire Naturelle, 58 tom. Paris, 1769 
—1788, halt calf, with many hundred plates 
Butler's Hudibras, 6 vols. royal 8vo. India 
proofs of the plates 
Cudworth’s Lntellectual System, 4 vols. Svo. ‘ 
Demosthenes et Eschines, Gr. et Lat. 4 v. 8vo. 
Dryden's Works, — W. Scott, 18 v. 8vo. 
Elegant Extracts, 3 vols. royal 8vo......... 


we 


Enripidis Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. 9 v. 8vo. 
Fleury Mémoires du Retour et du Régne 
de Napoleon en 1815, 2 v. 8vo. Lond. 1819 


“ The magica! events which these volumes record 
set fiction at emeu en givean air of burlesque to 


— 
So eceoceo 2 fm OF 


the page of history ie spirited details of the battle of 
Waterloo are unequalled by any other writer.” 


Herodotus Schweighseuser,Gr.et Lat. 6 v. 8vo. 
Hill’s Vegetable System, 26 vols. folio, large 
paper, calf, fine copy, 1759-75 
Homeri Tlias, BOOPEG, OPO cccccescecsvontce 
Juvenal, Ruperti, et Persius Koenig, 2v. 8vo. 
Livius, Drakenborch and Crevier, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Nash’s Paris and its Environs, 2 vols. im 
rial 4to. with Ee roof impressions of the plates 
Parliamentary History of England, complete 
to 1803, 36 vols. royal 8VO.............045 
Pausanius, translated by Taylor, 3 vols. Svo. 
Quarterly Review, complete to 1828, 37 v. 8vo. 
Scapule Lexicon, by Major & Bailey, r. 4to. 
Schleusneri Lexicon Novum Testamei.tum, 
ROM. DO ac0s 605sccccogeieessccdecnens 


— Vetus ‘Testamentum, 3 


oe coco S&S 


vols. 8vo 
Sophocles, Gr, et Lat. Brunck, 3 vols. 8vo. 
£bakspeare, 2 vols. royal 8vo. ( Ballantyne)... 14 
Scott's Novels, from Ivanhoe to Quentia 

Durward, 18 vols. 8vo 3 10 
Thucydides, Haack, Gr. et Lat. 4 vols. 8vo. . 110 
Watts’s (Dr. Isaac) Works, complete, 6 vy. 4to. 2 8 


Also, just imported by T. Ward, 


The American Annual Register for 1825—6, or the Fiftieth Year 
of American Independence. Published at New York, Augast, 
1827. One thick yolume, medium 8vo. 18s. boards. 
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BOOKS, 


PRINCIPALLY FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE TEACHERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE COWIE AND CO, 
31, POULTRY, 


LONDON, 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Comprising all the words in the writings of the most popular Greek authors ; with 
the difficult inflections in them and in the Septuagint and New Testament; designed 
for the use of Schools and the under-graduate course of a Collegiate Education, 
SeconpD EDITION. 


TO WHICH IS NOW ADDED, 


AN ENGLISH-GREEK VOCABULARY, 
BY THE REV. JCHN GROVES, 
In | thick Vol. 8vo. containing 700 pages, closely printed, price 15s. boards, 


In the arrangement of this work the alphabetical method has been adapted, as best 
suited to the capacity of young learners. Immediately after each word is placed its 
form of declension or conjugation, together with any peculiarity attending it: such 
as the Attic genitive of contracted nouns, the future or perfect of any dialect peculiar ta 
certain verbs, &c. Next is placed the derivation or composition of the word. Particular 
attention has heen paid to this part of the work. In most Lexicons the bare theme 
is usually set at the end of the word, without any attempt to shew how it formg 
a part of the word to which it is thus attached, and often without any signification in 
Latin or English; but in this, the composition or derivation, generally followed by the 
original theme, is set before the English signification, so as to catch the eye. The 
English of these words is always given, so that the connexion between them and tbe 
— word may be perceived, and a judgment formed how the one is deduced from tne 
other. 

The English significations of the Greek word follow next, These have been selected 
from a careful comparison of the Latin of Stephens’s Thesaurus, Scapula, Damm, 
Schleusner, and other Lexicons. In this part two or three synonymes have been 
given for each signification; and the most usual or vernacular expressions have been 
introduced, that thus the Greek sentence may fall into familiar English. After the 
significations, are subjoined any irregularities or varieties arising from dialect, &c.; and 
some of the more difficult inflections of each word are added. 

This Dictionary will answer for the study of Homer, Lucian, Xenophon, such of 
the Greek Tragedies as are usually read in Schools, the Septuagint, and the New 
Testament. Every word in this last book, with every variation of case, gender, 
number, and mood, will be found in it, and the quantity and doubtful vowels arg 


carefully marked. 





BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE TEACHERS, 


NEW EDITION OF DAMM’S GREEK LEXICON, 
1 Vol. 4to. price 3/. 3s. boards. 


NOVUM LEXICON GRECUM ETYMOLOGICUM 
ET REALE; 


Cui pro Basi substrate sunt Concordantiz et Elucidationes Homerice et Pindaricee. 
AUCTORE T. C. DAMM. 


Editio de novo instructa; voces nempe omnes prestans, primo, ordine Literarum 
explicatas, deinde familiis etymologicis dispositas, cura J. M, DuNcAN. 


By the alphabetical arrangement which Mr. Duncan has accomplished with so much 
pains, and so much credit to himself, this valuable work is for the first time rendered 
accessible to every student of Greek; while, by the derivative being given, aud a list of 
Damm’s arrangement being added to the work, the more advanced students are enabled 
to trace with facility the Author’s etymology. The German idioms have been retained, 
but with an English Translation added, which renders this Dictionary, termed by the 
late Professor Young ‘‘ a divine book —the Bible of the Greek language,” the most valuable 
and agreeable assistant to the Greek student either in this Country or the Continent. 
And the Publishers have pleasure in announcing that they are enabled to reduce the 
price from four to three guineas. 


NEW EDITION OF HEDERIC’S LEXICON, 
i In 1 Vol. royal 8vo. 


GRACUM LEXICON MANUALE; 


Primum a B. HepeErico institutum ; mox assiduo Labore Sam. Patricii auctum myriade 
amplius Verborum ; deinde innumeris Vitiis repurgatum, plurimisque novis signifi- 


catibus verborum locupletatum, cura J. A. Ernesti; atque iterum, recensitum et 
quamplurimum in utraque parte auctum, a T. MorELL, S.T.P. 


This edition is beautifully printed in 1 Vol. royal 8vo. from stereotype plates, which 
are considered the best that have been cast in this Country ; after having been most 
carefully revised and corrected throughout by Mr. Craic and Mr. Duncan, of Edin- 
burgh, who have inserted in the body of the work all the words which hitherto occupied 
the Appendix, corrected the Quotations from Authors, and added many new Examples 
from Apollonius Rhodius, Zschylus, Pindar, &c. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 
AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


BY THOMAS MORELL, D.D. 


A New Epition, in which many hundreds of errors in spelling, both English and 
Latin, have been corrected; the quotations from Classic Authors verified with the 


original passages, and the quantities carefully marked. By James Ross, LL.D. 
Price 15s. bound. 
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ANAAEKTA ’EAAHNIKA MEIONA: 
sive COLLECTANEA GRECA MINORA, 
ad usum Tirenum accommodata, cum Notis 
Philologicis, quas partim collegit, partim 
scripsit Georaius DunBaAR, A.M. Socius 
Regiz Societatis Edinensis, et in Academia 
Jacobi VI. Scotorum Regis Litt. Gr. Prof. 
Accedit Parvum Lexicon. Editio altera. 
8vo. price 8s. bound. 


*,* This edition is considerably altered 
and enlarged. 


POTTER’s ANTIQUITIES of 
GREECE: anew Edition; with a Life of 
the Author, by Ropgat ANDERSON, M.D.; 
and an Appendix, containing a concise 
History of the Grecian States, and an 
Account of the Lives and Writings of the 
most celebrated Greek Authors, by GEorGcB 
Dunsar, F.R.S.E. Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
price 26s. boards. 


—_— 


Very neatly printed in 8vo. 


XENOPHONTIS DE CYRI 
INSTITUTIONE, Libri Octo; ex recen- 
sione et cum Notis Thome Hutchinson. 
Editio prioribus preestantior; cum Indice 
Grecitatis Zeuniano aucto, et notis vo- 
calium quantitatem indicantibus adornato. 
Glasgow. 10s. 6d. boards. 


Another Edition of the same, with the 
Latin Translation on each page, but with- 
out the Index Grecitatis. 10s. 6d. boards. 


Very neatly printed in 8vo. 


XENOPHONTIS DE CYRI 
EXPEDITIONE, Libri Septem; ex recen- 
sione et cum Notis Thome Hutchinson, 
A.M, Editio prioribus preestantior, cum 
Indice Greecitatis Zeuniano aucto, et notis 
vocalium quantitatem indicantibus ador- 


Another Edition of the same, with the 
page, but with- 
10s. 6d. boards. 


Latin Translation on each 
out the Index Grecitatus. 


XENOPHONTIS MEMORA- 
BILIA SOCRATIS, Libra Quatuor, cum 
Apologia eidem auctori vulgo adscripta: 
Ex editione Schneideri, cum notis ejus et 
Indice Greecitatis, notisque aliorum edi- 
torum; recensuit Robertus Young, A.M. 


Very neatly printed uniformly with the 
two preceding volumes. Another edition 
of the same, with the Latin Translation on 
each page. 


The above are the only Editions of Xe- 
nophon published wirH THE TRANSLA- 
TION IN LATIN on the same page with the 
Greek. 


COLLECTANEA GRECA 
MAJORA, Vol. III. being a continuation 
of Dalzel’s Majora. By Professor DuNBAR. 
8vo. 14s. boards. 


ooo 


DALZEL’s COLLECTANEA 
GRECA MAJORA, Vol. I. edited by 
Professor DuNBAR, with very considerable 
meg and corrections. 8vo, price Ils. 
oards. 


DALZEL’s COLLECTANEA 
GRZECA MAJORA, Vol. Il. edited by 
Professor Dunpar. The Text of Homer, 
Hesiod, and Apollonius Rhodius, is cor- 
rected according to the principles stated 
in the Essay upon the Versification of 
Homer, in the 2d part of the Professor’s 
Prosodia Greeca. he whole of the Text 
has undergone the most careful revision, 
and is augmented by one‘of the Nemean 
Odes of Pindar; and a very considerable 
number of additional Notes, explanatory 


of difficult passages, &c. 8vo. price 128. 
nato. Glasgow. 10s. 6d. boards, boards. ’ 


THE 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN PROSODY ; 


CONTAINING 


Rules for Quantity in English, with a full account of Versification; also, Classical 


Authorities for the Rules of Quantity, and the Latin Rules of Alvares and Ruddiman, 
corrected and enlarged. 


BY R. J. BRYCE, A.M. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE BELFAST ACADEMY, 
Third Edition. Price 1s. sewed. 


“* A very concise and satisfactory Work on (to the learner) a most perplexing 
subject. The object of Mr. Bryce is not, as with many, to pile rule upon rule, a 
kind of prosodiacal ‘‘ Pelian upon Ossa,” but to clear away—to strip the subject of 


rauch technical rubbish, and present it to the pupil in a winn: simplicity.”— 
Weekly Times. _ “ _ 





> 


BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE TEACHERS, 


INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
READING, taken from the most ap- 
proved Classical Authors, arranged in 
progressive Lessons from the more easy 
to the more difficult Rules in Syntax, ac- 
cording to the Eton Latin Grammar, 
Whittaker’s Latin Exercises, and Ruddi- 
man’s Rudiments; adapted to the weakest 
capacity, by a preparation of all the Les- 
sons in Quantity, Etymology, and Syntax ; 
and intended as a Book of Latin Reading 
as soon as the pupil has committed to 
memory the first Declension of Nouns. By 
WitiiAM BawtLaNnTyNE. Fourth edition. 
Price 3s, 6d, bound. 


QUIN’s COLLECTANEA LA- 
TINA, or SELECT EXTRACTS from such 
Latin authors as are usually read in schools 
before Virgil and Horace; with Notes, 
grammatical and explanatory, in which 
the difficulties in parsing, scanning, and 
proving, are resolved; with References to 
the Eton Latin Grammar: to which is 
added, a Vocabulary. By Tuomas Quin. 
Second edition. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 


QUIN’s PRINCIPIA LATI- 
NA, or SHORT SENTENCES adapted to 
the RULES of SYNTAX in the Eton Latin 
Grammar; with a Vocabulary: being an 
introductory Work to the Collectanea 
Latina. By THomas Quin. Price 2s. 6d. 
bound. 


In 2 Vols. 8vo. price 12s. neatly bound in 
canvas, ' 
HOMERIT ILIAS, cum brevi 


Anuotatione C. G. Herne. 


This Edition of the Iliad of Homer, with 
Notes, Exercises, and a copious Index, is 
printed in a clear and legible type, forms 
two handsome octavo Volumes, and is much 
cheaper than any other from the same text, 
and contains the same quantity of explana~- 
tory matter. 


In 8vo. price 4s. 6d. neatly half-bound, 


HOMER! ODYSSEZ Libri 
IX. X. XI. XII. in quibus Casus suos, 
dum rediret 4 Troja ad Ithacam, Pheeacibus, 
Ulysses enarrat. Accedunt Note quedam, 
ex Opere Dammii Etymologico, et Editione 
Homeri Ernestiani, excerpt. Curante 
Henrico HentTinerorp, LL.B. Collegii 
Beat Maris Winton. prope Winton. Socio. 
In Usum Scholz Wintoniensis. 


*,* A new edition, clearly printed, and 
free from error. 


In 12mo. price 3s. bound, 


NOVUM FLORILEGIUM 
POETICUM. Editio recognita. In usum 
Scholwe Wintoniensis. 


In this, the original edition of an ex- 
cellent inuitiatory Work, all the objec- 
tionable extracts from Martial and Ca- 
tullus are omitted; and it is accurately 
printed. 


In 12mo. price 8s. neatly half-bound, 


The RISE, PROGRESS, and 
DECLINE of POETRY and the FINE 
ARTS in ANCIENT ROME; being the 
first five Dialogues of Spence’s Poly- 
metis. 


t$t This work was undertaken at the 
suggestion of a most eminent scholar and 
divine; and it is strenuously recommended 
to all persons engaged in classical educa- 
tion, as caiculated not only to encourage 
the pursuit of ancient literature, by a 
judicious display of ita treasures, but also 
to cultivate a correct taste, by display- 
ing the genuine models of excellence; and 
to save unnecessary trouble, by pointing 
out what is really worth the labour of 
acquiring. 


In 2 Vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. neatly bound 
in canvas, 


The HISTORY of the LIFE 
and“REIGN of PHILIP, KING of MACE.. 
DON, the Father of Alexander. By 
Tuomas LELAND, D.D. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. A new Edition, cor- 
rected. 


JOHNSON’s ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, with WALKER’S Pronuncia- 
tion added. Revised, corrected, and en- 
larged, with the addition of several thou- 
sand words in the arts and sciences, by 
Rosert S. JaAMEsON, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn; beautifully printed upon superfine 
laid paper, demy 8vo. 2d edition, corrected. 
Price 14s, boards. 


+§t The object of this work is to com- 
bine the merits of the most popular Dic- 
tionaries, especially those of Johnson and 
Walker, so as to supersede the necessity 
now felt of having more than one Dic- 
tionary even for the ordinary purposes 
of the English student; and at the same 
time, in avoiding their defects and re- 
dundancies, to preserve the same dimen- 
sions as the ordinary octavo abridgment 
of Johnson. 


The course which has been —— is, 
> 


first, the exclusion of many wo: now 
standing in Todd’s edition of Johnson, 
which neither by use or analogy are 
English; and the introduction of which, 
either in writing or conversation, would 
draw upon the person using them the 
charge of pedantry or vulgarity. Se- 
condly, in the common abridgments of 
Johnson, the authors’ names are still re- 
tained; while the quotations, shewing 
the various acceptations in which the 
words were used by such authors, and 
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which alone could make their names va- 
luable, or even necessary, have been 
excluded. Many of these are names of 
no authority, beyond that of having ap- 
peared in print, while their perpetual 
recurrence has contributed to swell the 
volume, to the exclusion of really valu- 
able matter. These names have been 
dispensed with; and the space obtained 
by their omission, and by the omissioa of 
useless words and obsolete acceptations, 
has been devoted to the insertion of all 
such technical words as are now in use, 
and which the generul reader is likely 
to meet with, and expected to under- 
stand; these have been given from the 
best authorities. Among such additions 
are many which have been compounded 
for or applied to recent inventions, now 
of general notoriety, and which therefore 
demand a place in an English vocabu- 
lary. To these may be added many 
words, which, but a few years siuce, 
might have been deemed obsolete or 
homely, but which having been of late 
most deservedly revived by writers of 
transcendant merit, now contribute both 
power and beauty to the most vigorous 
and polished compositions of the age. 
These, without descending to mere pro- 
vincialisms, have been carefully in- 
serted. 


The pronunciation of Walker has been 
generally followed, though the Editor has 
not felt himself bound in all cases to adopt 
his mode of expressing that pronunciation. 
The principal deviation from Walker’s 
system has been in the restoring of cer- 
tain letters, for which others of a similar or 
nearly similar sound have been unnecessa- 
rily substituted. 


The simplicity and typographical beau- 
ty of the mode suggested by the Pub- 
lishers, and adopted for the first time in the 
present Work, of marking the different 
sounds of the vowels by the points, instead 
of the figures, will be immediately per- 
ceived. 


GOLDSMITH’s ABRIDG- 
MENT of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of Cesar till the Death 
of George II., with a continuation to the 
present time, and a series of Questions 
for exercises upon each ehapter, by 
Joun Dymock. This Edition is embel- 
lished with Heads by Bewick. Price 4s. 
bound. 


GOLDSMITH’s ABRIDG- 
MENT of the HISTORY of ROME, with 


Questions for Exercises, by Joun Dymock. 
Price 3s. 6d. bound. 


GOLDSMITH’s ABRIDG- 
MENT of the HISTORY of @REECE, 
with Questions for Exercises, by Joann 
Dymocg. Price 3s. 6d. 


JONES’s SHERIDAN IM- 
PROVED; a general Pronouncing and 
Explanatory Dietionary of the English 
Language, for the Use of Schools, on the 
plan of Mr. Sheridan. Stereotype Edi- 
tion, revised, corrected, and improved 
—-= by the Editor. Price 3s. 6d. 
bound. 


The RHETORICAL READ- 


ER; consisting of choice Specimens in 
Oratorical Composition, in Prose and Verse ; 
to which are prefixed, Mr. Walker’s Rules 
on Elocution, pointing ovt the Pauses, 
Emphases, anil Inflexions, suitable to every 
variety of Sentence, illustrated by appo- 
site Examples. By. J. H. HinpMARs#, 
Teacher of Elocution. Second Edition. 
Price 5s. 6d. boards. 


—_———- 


ENCYCLOPEDIA EDI- 


NENSIS; or, a Dictionary of the Arts, 
Sciences, ‘and Literature, in 6 Vols. 4to. 
including all the modern Improvements 
to the present time, and illustrated b 
upwards of 180 Engravings. Price 12. 
boards. 


t$t The Public and Subscribers are re- 
spectfully acquainted that this Work is now 
completed, and it will be found to embrace 
every branch of human knowledge, in a 
form so concise, and at the same time so 
complete, as cannot fail to satisfy its rea- 
ders, that all the purposes for which works 
of this nature are required are here, by 
perspicuous and methodical arrangement, 
fully attained. 


In 2 Vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards, 


THE LIFE OF M. T. CICERO. 
BY CONYERS MIDDLETON. 


HOMERI ILIAS, 


Greece et Latine, ex recensione et cum Notis S. CLARKE. 


2 Vols. 8vo. Price 18s. boards. 
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BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE TEACHERS, 








BIGLAND’s SYSTEM of 
GEOGRAPHY for the use of Schools, ona 
new and perfectly easy plan, in which the 
European Boundariee are stated, as settled 
by the Peace of Paris, November 1815; 
with Seven Maps, neatly engraved on Steel 
by Mr. S. Hall. Eighth Edition. Price 
2s. 6d. bound. 


The following very flattering recom- 
mendation of Bigland’s Geography is ex- 
tracted from the Monthly Review for May 
1817: 


*“* We may recommend this small vo- 
lume for adoption in Schools, since it is, 
in our opinion, better suited to that pur- 
pose than any similar treatise that has 
lately fallen under our inspection. On the 
first perusal of the preface we thought 
that Mr. Bigland was rather too loud 
in praise of his own performance; but, on 
examination, we concur in his estimate as 
correct.” 


See also the British Critic and Eclectic 
Review. 


New EDINBURGH SCHOOL 
ATLAS, consisting of 34 finely coloured 
Maps of the different Empires, Kingdoms, 
and States throughout the World, engraved 
from Drawings made expressly for the 
Work by W. H. Lizars, and adapted to 
the most approved Systems of Geography. 
Price 21s. half-bound. 





Aconcise NEW GAZETTEER 
of the World, for the Use of Schools, 
describing the Situation, Extent, and 
Boundaries of its great natural Features 
and political Divisions ; exhibiting the Pro- 
nunciation of the Names, and supplying 
a Vocabulary of Nouns and Adjectives 
derived from Names of Places. Illus- 
trated by Seven Maps, engraved on Steel by 
Mr. 8S. Hatt. By C. Earnsuaw. Price 
58. 6d. boards. 


PAUL et VIRGINIE, par 
J. B. H. St. Przrre. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
boards. 


t$t This Edition was revised and care- 


fully read by the late Dr. Vincent Wano- 
strocht. 





The STUDENT and TRAVEL- 
LER’S GUIDE to FRENCH CONVERSA- 
‘TION ; consisting of Familiar Phrases and 
Dialogues on every topic which can be 
useful or interesting; together with Com- 
parative Tables of the Coins, Weights, and 
Measures of France and England; and 
Models of Letters, Notes, and Cards. The 
whole exhibiting, in a distinct manner, the 
true pronunciation of the French Language. 
By MM. Dx Fivas and Roux, Third 
Edition. Price 4s. half-bound. 


_—— 


FABLES et CONTES CHOI- 


SIS, 4 usage de la jeunesse, et des per- 
sonnes qui commencent & apprendre la 
Langue Frangaise. Par M. De Fivas, 
Membre de la Société Grammaticale de 
Paris. In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. boards. 


t§t This Work is handsomely and ac- 
curately printed on fine paper, and consists 
of twenty-eight moral and amusing Fables 
and Stories. It is particularly adapted 
for Schools and private Teachers, and 
will be found superior to any other ele- 
mentary French book, as it contains a com- 
plete and well-digested Dictionary, French 
and English, of all the words contained in 
the volume; and has, besides, a new sign 
to mark the connexion of one word with 
another, 


DACIER’s FRENCH PRO- 
NOUNCING EXPLANATORY DICTION- 
ARY, adapted to all classes of Learners; 
being a copious abridgment of the first 
part of Levizac’s; and conveying, in a 
simple and perspicuous manner, as nearly 
as English sounds will convey, the true 
Pronunciation of that universal Language. 
Price 5s. 6d. bound. 


+§t This work is executed with judgment 
and accuracy. Its cheapness and porta- 
bility constitute it a desirable companion for 
all who have occasion to use this universal 
language. 


WANOSTROCHT’s GRAM- 
MAR of the FRENCH TONGUE, with 
Practical Exercises. Seventeenth Edition, 
corrected and much improved, by A. L. 
Jossk. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 





In 2 Vols. 8vo. price 24s. with a fine Portrait, 
THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF DR. E. D. CLARKE, 
AUTHOR OF TRAVELS IN EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA. 
BY THE REV. W. OTTER. 
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THE FORTY-THIRD EDITION OF 


THE NEW EXPOSITOR: 


CONTAINING 


Tables of Words, from One to Seven Syllables inclusive, accented, explained, and 
divided, according to the most approved method of pronunciation ; to which are added, 
Tables of Synonymous Words, Vulgar Anglicisms, Remarkable Events, Discoveries, 
and Inventions, chronologically arranged ; Names of Men of Learning and Genius; 
Geographical Tables, &c. &c. Originally compiled by AsHron and CusGe, of Liver. 
pool. Revised, corrected, and improved, by Mr. J. Knowugs, Author of “ The Prin- 
ciples of English Grammar.” Price 2s. 6d. bound. 


+t This Edition has been much improved and enlarged by the addition of several 
hundred words, by comparing every definition with the standard authorities, by affixing 
the parts of speech to the words in the Spelling Tables, and by placing the accentual 
sign over the proper syllable iu every word. The Historical and Chronological depart- 
ments have also been much enlarged, and rendered more explicit than in former Edi- 
tions. Other miscellaneous and interesting matter will be found in the present Edition, 
which is printed from new Stereotype Plates, and in every resp. ct rendered worthy the 


patronage which the rapid sale of Forty-two large Editions has proved it to have 
deserved. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID ; 


viz. 


The FIRST SIX BOOKS, together with the ELEVENTH and TWELFTH; 
‘ also, the BOOK of EUCLID’s DATA, 


BY ROBERT SIMSON. 


To this Edition, which has been carefully revised and corrected throughout, are 
now added, a TREATISE on the CONSTRUCTION of the TRIGONOMETRICAL 


CANON, and concise ACCOUNT of LOGARITHMS,. By Joun Curistison. Price 
9s. bound. 


- 


HUTTON’S COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, 


Composed for the Use of the Royal Military Academy. 
CORRECTED AND GREATLY IMPROVED 


BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. 


In 8 Vols. 8vo. price £1. lls. 6d. boards.—Any of the Volumes are sold separate. 


VIRGILII OPERA, 


IN USUM DELPHINI. 
Huic Editioni accessit Index accuratissimus ante editis longe locupletior. 


Accessit insuper Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana, sive Difficultatum Preecipuarum in Virgilii 
Versificatione Solutio; nunquam antea edita. Studio et cura G, Duncan, E.C.P. Price 
12¢. bound. 


WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT, 


Being a Compendium of Practical Arithmetic, for the Use of Schools and Private 
Students. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected, containing many valuable Additions and 


Improvements; and also, a Compendium of Book-keeping, by Single Entry. By 
WILLIAM BIRKIN, Master of the Academy in Derby. Price 2s. bound. 





FOR MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY, 'TEACHERS, STUDENTS IN LAW 
AND MEDICINE, &c. 


NEW AND SPLENDID WORK, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED MEDALLIC 
PORTRAITS, BEAUTIFULLY TINTED. 


PLP LOL OLLI OL PELL OEE 
In royal 4to. price 25s. extra boards, 


A new and improved System of Artificial Memory, for retaining with facility 
remarkable Events and Dates. 


POOP OLILOLALEELOLES 


HISTORICAL TABLETS AND MEDALLIONS, 


Exhibiting a connected Outline of Historical and Biographical Chronology; the com- 
plete Succession of all the Roman Emperors, and of the Sovereigns of England and 
France to the present Time; with an appropriate Introduction, Appendix, and Vo- 


cabulary. 
By JOHN HENRY TODD. 


The application of artificial memory to the purposes of literary study has been 
recommended by the most eminent characters nere and on the Continent. Indeed, 
every student insensibly adopts the principles of a memoria technica, and associates 
particular recollections with some palpabie and familiar object, most likely to per- 
petuate them. The Author of the present Work has reduced the art of memory to 
a simple, concise, and beautiful system; avoiding the cumbrous machinery of Feinai- 
gie’s plan, and adopting such portions of Dr. Grey’s as experience has proved to be 
useful. 

In Mr. Todd’s ingenious work a method has been devised, which, whilst it embodies 
the principles recommended by Addison, Priestley, Rees, Watts, and others, is free 
from the objections which have been unanswerably urged against ail general and com- 
prehensive systems hitherto promulgated; is adapted to various branches of literary 
pursuit, and equally plain to the understanding of children and adults. 

This system may be explained in a few words: Its basis is two-fold; one part tending 
to assist the memory on the principles of locality and arrangement ; the other professing 
to effect the retention of chronological dates, by converting the figures (according to a 
Key or Table inserted in the work for that purpose) into numerical letters, which are 
more capable of union, and more easily combined in the shape of syllables, words, and 
lines. This simple and pleasing system is explained in fifty pages of letter-press, and 
illustrated by four series of Medallions, on Twenty Coloured ‘Labiets, containing above a 
Hundred Miniature Portraits of Ancient and Modern Sovereigns, beautifully engraved by 
Neave. ‘The entire work is executed in the most finished and costly style. 

It would be idle to expatiate on the immense advantages of Mnemonics in the culti- 
vation and discipline of the mind. Learniug, properly understood, does not consist in 
the number of books that are read, but in the extent to which they are remembered. 
Mnemonics alone can ensure this advantage, unless in some rare instances of extraor- 
dinary intellectual capacity. Diligence may accumulate a multitude of facts; but they 
burthen and confuse the mind. Mnemonics separate and arrange the chaotic mass ; 
assigning each action and era to its proper quarter iu the store-house of memory. 
Noting it with some distinctive mark by which it may easily be recognized; and enabling 
the possessor to recal it with facility, in the freshness and vigour of an accurate and 
well-defined conception, to illustrate an argument, refute a sophism, or enliven a 
conversation. 

By TEACHERS, and MAsTERS oF SCHOOLS, upon whose sources of information and re- 
collection there is necessarily a continued drain, the system may be adopted with nmch 
satisfaction, and an infinite saving of time and trouble ; whilst Parents who superin- 
tend the education of their children, may lay the foundation of a strong and well-culti- 
vated mind, by early subjecting them to a mnemonical discipline, which combines 
pleasure with advantage, and the retention of useful knowledge with increased facilities 
of obtaining it. 

London: published by Geo. Cowie and Co. 31, Poultry; Robbins and Wheeler, Book- 
sellers to Winchester College; Bancks, Sowler, and Clarke, Manchester; and G. & J, 
Robinson, Liverpool. 

«-The design of this very ingenious Work is to assist the memory in the study of History and Chro- 
nology, on # orinciple far more calculated to effect that great desideratum than any other system of 
Muemonics exirnt. Vhe Tsbiets are explained very intelligibiy, and amongst the Meuallions there are 
several excellem portra:.s. Both the engravings and letter-press are highly creditabie to the Pub- 
lishers’ taste and spirit. '~ Sunday Times. 

*- The author has ev.inecd a degree of industry and research calculated to give considerable eclat to 
his work, which is very “uely executed, and combines, in a remarkable degree, elegance with utility. 
it will form an important addition to the works provided for the education of youth.”—The Times. 

The illustrations are at once clear and abundant, and we may safely pronounce this sy-tem the 
most satisfactory, aud most easy of comprehension and recollection, that has hitherto come ander our 
notice. The author bas rendered his work as practically useful as possibie, and we recommend it as an 
assistant to parental or scholastic instruction. Maturer students muy likewise benetit not a little by a 
judicious application of its principies.”—Loudon Review. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


WITH NINE VERY BEAUTIFUL’ ENGRAVINGS, 


Price One Guinea, extra boards, 
A 


JOURNEY 


TO 


MAROCCO. 


BY CAPTAIN G. BEAUCLERK. 


« The Sultan of Marocco having, in July,1826, applied to the Lieutenant-Governor of Gib- 
raltar for medical assistance, Dr. Brown, of the Royal Medical Staff, was appointed to that 
service, and Captain Beauclerk and Lieutenant Murray accompanied the Doctor on his 
mission.” 

“ There are a pleasantry and easy communicativeness in Captain Beauclerk’s volume, 
which render it very agreeable reading.”—Literary Gazette, August 2. 

“This book is excellent for summer reading, and a good companion for a cigar or a 
glass of Moselle. It is written inthat confiding, careless tone, which puts the reader at his 
ease, and establishes the best possible understanding between him and the writer.”— 
Atheneum, July 30. 

“The descriptions are good and characteristic, and the whole composes an agreeable book, 
the chief merit of which is an appropriate, unpretending, and familiar style, general good 
humour, and excellent feeling towards the country and its inhabitants,”——Sphynx, August 10. 


“It would be unjust to deny that Captain Beauclerk is a lively, agreeable person, who does 
his utmost to amuse, and very often succeeds.”—London Weekly Review, August 2. 


LONDON: PRINTED FOR POOLE AND EDWARDS, 12, AVE-MARIA LANE, 


Also, just published, Price 4s., ° 
PLAIN ADVICE TO THE PUBLIC, 


TO FAOILITATE 


THE MAKING OF THEIR OWN WILLS; 


ITH FORMS OF WILLS, A CHAPTER OF USEFUL HINTS TO PERSONS ABOUT TO MAKE THEIR WILLs, &c. &c. 


BY JOHN H. BRADY, 


Late of the Legacy-Duty Office, Somerset House ; 
Author of “ Plain Instructions to Executors and Administrators,” &c. &c. 


Second Lvition, greatly Emprobev. 


= This is, indeed, a very useful work,”—“ A practical piece of advice from a man of suf- * 
cient experience.”—Literary Gazette. 





POPULAR WORKS PUBLISHED BY JOHN CUMBERLAND, 19, LUDGATE HILL. 


CUMBERLAND'S 
BRITISH THEATRE, 


In 20 Vols. price £4. 4s. boards, ; 
Orin Nos., price 6d. ; very expensive Copyrights, 1s. 
VOL. I. VOL. XI. 
1. Romeo and Juliet. 71. Brutus, Is. 
2. She Stoopsto Conquer. 72. Ali Pacha. 
3. Macbeth. 73. Twelfth Night. 
74. Henry the Fifth. 
75, Love in Humble Life: 
76. Child of Nature. 
77. The Sleep-Walker. 
VOL. XII. 
78. Orestes in \e 
79. Hide and Seek. 
80. Tribulation, 
81. The Rival Valets. 
82. Roses and Thorns. 
83. Midas. 


4. Pizarro. 
6. Richard III. 
6. Douglas. 
7. Buspicious Hosband. 
VOL. UU. 
8. Othello. 
9. The Duenna. 
It. The Belle’ 8 
- The Belle’s . 
12. Cymbeline. _ 
13. Venice Preserved. 
14. The West Indian, 84. Rule a Wife and 
VOL. IIL. VOL. XHE 
15. Mach AdoaboutNothing 85. A Bold Stroke foraWife. 
16, The Hypocrite. 86. The Good-Natured Man. 
17. As You Like It. 87. Oberon. 
18. The Provoked Husband 88. The Lord of the Manor. 
19. The Beggars’ Opera. 8¥. The Honey-Moon. 
20. The Way to Keep Him. 90. Doctor Bolus. 
$1. The Padlock. 01. High Life Below Stairs. 
VOL. IV. OL. XIV. 
22. King John. 92. Disagreeable Surprise. 
23. King Henry IV. Part 1. 93. The Stranger. 
24. The Wonder. 04. The Village Lawyer. 
25. Hamlet. 95. School for Scandal. 
26. Trip to Scarborough. 96. The Spoiled Child. 
27. The Road to Ruin, 97. Animal Magnetism. 
28. The Gamester. 08. The Wheel of Fortane. 
VOL. V. VOL. ‘ 
209, The Winter’s Tale. 99. The Critic. 
3¢. The Man of the World. 100. Deaf and Dumb. 
Sl, The Inconstant. 101. The Castle Spectre. 
82, Love in a Village. 102, The Revenge. 
33. Jane Shore. 103. Midnight Hour. 
34. King Henry VIII. 104, Speed the Plough, 1s. 
85. Julius Cesar. ina. 
VOL. VI. VOL. XVI. 
86. Merchant of Venice. 106. Monsieur Tonson. 
87, Merry Wives of Windsor 107, Comedy of Errors. 
88. Virginius, Is. 108. Spectre Bridegroom. 
39. Caius Gracchus. 109. Cure for Heart-ache, Is. 
40. Allin the Wrong. 110. Amateurs and Actors. 
4l. King Lear. 111. Inkle and Yarico. 
42, Cato. 112, Education. 
VOL. VI. VOL. XVII. 
43, New way topay olddebts 113. Children in the Wood 
44. Measure for Measure. 414. Rendezvous. 
45. The Jealous Wife. 115. Barbarossa. 
46. The Tempest, 116. Gambler’s Fate, 
47. Clandestine Marriagé, 117. Giovanui in Loddon. 
48. Coriolanus. 118. School of Reform, Is. 
49. EveryOnehashisFault. 119. Lovers’ Vows. 
VOL. VIII VOL. XVIII. 
50. The Alcaid. 120. The Highland Reel. 
5i. The Busy Body. 121. Two Gents. of Verona. 
52. The Tale of Mystery. 122, Taming of the Shrew. 
53. Know your Own Mind. 123, Seerets Worth Know- 
54. The Mayor of Garratt. 124, Weathercock. [ing, fs. 
55. AWoinan Never Vext. 125. Somnambulist. [Weil. 
56. The Maid of the Mill. 126, All’s Well that Ends 
. VOL. XX 
127, Arfaxerxes, 
128. The Serf, ls. 
329. The Lancers. 
130. Love for Love. 
131. Merchant’s wedding, Is, 
132. A Race for a Dioner. 
133. Raising the Wind. 
VOL. X. VOL. XX. 
64. The Fatal Dowry. 134. Siege of Belgrade. 
65. Shepherd of Derwent 135. Who WantsaGouinea,Ig 
66. Father and Son. [Vale. 136. The Poor Soldier. 
67. Wives as they Were, 
68. Lofty Projects. [mdur. 
69. Every Man in bis Ha- 
70. The ‘Iwo Galley Slaves. 

h Play is ellished withan Engravin ‘an tnterestin 
one ahed in rege by Men ie Uruiteteh, ora Portvakt 
of a celebrated Performer, engraved by Woolnoth, after Wageman.- 

@g* As a cheap, excellent, and correct edition of Dramatic | 
Literature, this Work is without a rival.—Literary Chron. ; 


Wife. 
avea 


. 


. VOL. EX. 

57. The Barber of Seville. 
58. Isabella. 

59. Charles the Second. 
60. The Fair Penitent. 
61. George Barnwell. 

62. The Fall of Algiers. 
63. Der Freischiitz. 


On Various Subjects, Original and Select, by Sholto and 
Reuben Percy, Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery, 
Mont Benger. Bmbellished with apwards of 40 Portraits 
of celebrated Persons, engraved on Steel by Mr. Fry, 
and elegant Engraved Titles; in 41 Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each, or in 20 Vols., bound in cloth, price £5. 5s. 


@g® Asa volume for the family fire-side, which a fathe 
put with confidence into the hands of his children, oe 


fees. . 


CUMBERLAND'S 
LIVES AND PORTRAITS 


oF 
PUBLIC CHARACTERS, 


Who have distinguished themselves as Legislators 
Statesmen, Warriors, Patriots, Philanthropists, ivines, 
Lawyers, am, Astronomers, Pocts, Painters, 
Sculptors, Tragedians, Musicians, Travellers, &c. Ei. 
ties b. aepreved a" Frontispiece, and 87 
ne Portraits, engrave ooper, in | 
boards, price £1. 4s. ieetedinnes 


@,*% This very amusing and really useful Work will be 
with pleasure by every class of readers; it is replete with 
every inaartens fact connected with the Memoirs of \the 
most celebrated personages of the past und present day. 


CHAUCER’s 
CANTERBURY TALES, 


ANpb OTnHxr Poms; to which are prefixed a Sketch 
of the History of English Poetry, a Life of Chancer, and 
Observations on his guage and Versification. Wit 
a Fine Portrait, Vignette Titles, and Twenty Wood- 
Engravings. In Two Voliames, price 12s. boards. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


Late Emperor of France, by W. H. Ingiann, Esq. 
Illustrated with Twenty-eight spirited Engravings, by 
Mr. George Cruikshank, from the masterly Designs of 
Vernet, Denon, &c. quarto size, beautifully coloured. 


yy no ene hae pres price 1s. or Four Volumes, price 


HUME, SMOLLETT, AND BURKE’s 

_ HISTORY OF ENGLAND, | 
Froin the Invasion of Jalius Cesar to the Coronation of 
his pone Majesty. Embellished with 136 Engravings. 
In Six Volumes, 8vo. extra boards} price £2 : 14s. 


@4* This is decidedly the most complete History 
nate of England ever offered to the Pubic. — 


LIFE IN PARIS, 


Or; the Ramblcs, Sprees, and Amours of Dick Wildfire, 
*Squire Jenkins, and Gaptain O’Shufieton ; with the 
whimsical Adventares of the Halilut Family. Em 
beilished with 21 comic Vignettes, and 21 coloured 
Erfgravings of Scenes from Real Life, by Mr. George 
Cruikshank, beautifully coloured,price £1. 1s. beards. 


BELSHAW’S CHRONOLOGY, 


Of the Reigns of George III. and IV., complete to the 
Present Time, in one elegant little Volume, with En- 


graved Title and Portraits on Steel, price 5s. cloth 
boards, 


PHARMACEUTICAL GUIDE, 


By Dr. R. Harrison Biack, author of “ The Student's 
Manual.” Third Edition, price 5s. boards. 


A LATIN GRAMNMDPIAR, 
For the Use of Schools, Pareuts, and Prepiratory Pre- 
ceptors, by R. Hanison Biack, L. L. D. author of “ Phe 
Student’s Manual.” Third Edition, price 2s 6a 
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THE COUNTRY.MAN’S, STRANGER’S; AND INHABITANTS 
GUIDE THROUGH LONDON 3 


oR, 
THE FRAUDS OF THH METROPOLIS EXPOSED. 


_ Now Pubtishivg in Weekly Nambers, price 3d., and ii Monthly Parts, price Is. (to be 


completed in Seven Parts), att enifire New Work, entitled 
“DOINGS” IN LONDON; 
Bay and NW ight Scenes 


OF THE 


FRAUDS, FROLICS, MANNERS, AND DEPRAVITIES, 


OF 


PAB WBPROPOLLS. 


WITH ENGRAVINGS 
BY BONNER, FROM THE PENCIL OF ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 
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-Sharpers. 
PUBLISHED BY G. SMEETON, 74, TOOLEY STREET, BOROUGH; 


§°LD ALSO BY 
Cowilr and Strance, Paterzoster Row, and all Booksellers. 





DOINGS IN LONDON. 


*.° The following brief Contents of the first Sixteen Numbers, will give the Reader some 
idea of the varied, interesting, and important matter of which the Work is comprised, detail- 
ing the most valuable information, not only to the Stranger, but to the Inhabitant of London, to 
put them on their guard against the innumerable Frauds daily practised therein, 


CONTENTS OF NO, I. 


Exposure of the Impositions of the ‘Woman 
with three pretended starved children; as of the 
Woman with Sham-Fits, of the Soap-Eater, and the 
Cabbage-Eater. — Tricks of the Ring-Droppers. — 
Frightful Doings cf the Meaimen and ers in mix- 
ing and making their Bread—of the stuff they put inthe 
Fiour and Bread. 

With @ Representation of the ‘Doings’ of the 
Ring-Droppers. 


CONTENTS OF NO. Ik ' 


Melancholy and Merry Doings in a Gin-Shop.— 
Doings of the Gin-Spinners: Deadly Doings of their 
Gin; what they do with Oil of Vitriol, and Oil of Tur. 
pentine.—Swindling Doings of the Duffers.—Exposure 
of the Doings at the Mock Auctions (particularly 
recommended to the attention of Country People), 
with a history of their Knock-Outs, &c. 


With a Representation of the ‘Doings ina 
Gin-Shop. 


CONTENTS OF NO. IIT. 


Doings of the Gaffers.— Doings of the Housekeeper, 
Butler, Lady’s Maid, Coachman, Steward,&c.— Doings 
of the Gamblers—History of the London Dandies. 


With a Representation of the ‘Doings’ in a Hell. 


CONTENTS OF NO. IV. 


Impositions of the Begging-Letter Tribe.—Horrible 
Doings of the Brewers and Publieans; and what they 
do with Coculus Indicus, Nox Vomica, Salt of Tar- 
tar, Essentia Bina, &c. 


With a Representation of the ‘Doings’ of a Dandy. 


CONTENTS OF NO. V. 


Doings in Bow Street.—Exposure of the Deceptions 
of the Fortune-Tellers (particularly recommended to 
the uttention of Young Women ).—Poisonous Doings 
of the fraudulent Wine-Dealers; how to detect bad 
Wine.—Atrocious Doings in the Oyster and Wine 
Saloons.—Fatal Doings of the Frequenters of the 
Fiash-Houses. 


With a Representation of the ‘Doings’ of the 
Fortune-Tellers. 


CONTENTS OF NO. VI. 


* Life of Julia Desmond; in which is detailed the 
Seductive Arts used by Procuresses.—History of the 
Nymphs of the Pavé, (vulgarly called Prostitates).— 
Sad Doings in Brothels. 


With a Representation of the ‘Doings’ in a Brothel. 


CONTENTS OF NO. VIL. 


° Fashionable Doings in Hyde Park.—Low Doings 
in the Fiash-Houses.—Dexterous Doings of the Drags- 
men, the Macers, and the Buzzmen.—Knavish Doings 
of the Grocers and Tea-Dealers, and what they do with 
Black-Thorn, Birch, Dutch Pink, Prassian-Blue, &c.— 
Doings of the Milk-Dealers, with Chalk, Spanish- 
Liquorice, &c.—The Filthy Thames Water. 
With a Representation of the ‘Doings’ in 
Hyde Park. 


CONTENTS OF NO. VIIL 


~ Doings of the London Beggars.—The King and Sir 
Jeffrey Dunstan, at the Back Sloms.—What Rotten 
Oranges, Lemon Peel, and Dead Dog’s Teeth are used 
for; and what some Bakers make Tops and Bottoms 
of.—Wakninc ro Moturrs who have Children out 
at Nurse. 
With four Engravings of the ‘Doings’ of 
the Beggars. 


CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 


Doings of the Folkstone Farmer and the Gaffers.— 
How they do to get a cheap Horse and a cheap Hat-— 
Scaly Doings of the Fishmongers; their Doings at 
Billingsgate ; how they do to paint and blow the Fish; 
how plug Lobsters ; how they do when they 
weigh ; how the Salmon, Smelts, &c., are done 
up by the Thames Water. 


Withe resentation of the ‘Doings’ to 
“Waa pik 


CONTENTS OF NO. X. 


Doings of the London Sharpers, Cheats, and Rogues. 
—Gin and the Poor’s Rates.—Increase of Crime in 
the Metropolis. — Doings of the Order of Jack 
Ketch.— Doings of the Barber; or, how to become 
Hais-Merchant, &c. 


With @ Representation of the ‘Doings’ of 
London poh hing 


CONTENTS OF NO. XI. 


Doings of the Select Vestrymen.—Consumption of 
London Porter.— Doings of the Body-Snatchers: what 
they do with the Bodies; and how they make Nail 
and Soap Boxes of the Skulls, and Soap and Candles 
of the Flesh.—Affectionate Doings of a Lady in 
selling her Husband’s Corpse.—The folly of Burying 
a Lawyer.—Doings of some of the most eminent 
London Surgeons, and what they did with William’s 
Mary.— Doings of the Quack Doctors, &c. 

With a Representation of the ‘Doings’ of the 
Select Vestrymen. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XII. 


Doings of the London Pickpockets.—Caution to 
Persons letting Lodgings, and to Gentiemen’s Ser- 
vants.— Doings of the Kennel-Gropers and Dust- 
Sifters.—Danger of carrying an Umbrella, &c. 

With a Representation of the ‘Doings’ of the 
London Pickpockets. ated 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIII. 7 

Doings at the Tennis Court, at a Bear-Bait, anda — 

Bull-Bait.—Doings of “the Hellish and Devilish 

Snuff ;” adulterated Snuff; advice to Snuff-Takers.— 

History of Bread.—Shabby Doings of the Manufac- 
tarers of Blacking; and how their Bottles are made, 


With a Representation of the ‘Doings’ at the 
Feeene done 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIV. 

Doings in a Watch-House.—Panegyric on Thieving, 
proving that all Men are Thieves, though few have 
the Honesty to acknowledge it.—Doings of the first 
Apple-Stealer, Mother Eve, and of the first Receiver 
of Stolen Goods, Father Adam.—Doings of Adver- 
tising Swindlers. : 


Withe anes of the ‘Doings’ in a 


‘atch-House. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XV. 
Melancholy Doings in Bedlam.—Grand 3 at 
Vauxhall; and Merry Doings at White-Conduit House 
and Bagnigge-Wells.—How the Swindlers case Hats; 
how they case Dogs, and make a French Poodle out 


of a Mongrel Cur, &c. 
With a Representation of the ‘Doings’ at an 
Irish Wake. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVI. 
Uproarious aay in Bow Street.—Receivers of 
Stolen Goods; their Number; how much 
for Broadie, and how muca for Slop, for Bull Sy 
and for a Shiner; what they do with the Swag.— 
Doings of the Beggars, &c. 
With a Representation of the‘ Doings’ in BowStreet, 
and a Portrait of Jonathan Wild. ‘ 








PUBLISHED (1824). 


In Anglish and French, by Tazutre. and WorTZ, 30, Soho-square, London; and Trevrrz. and Worts, 
Paris and Strasbourgh, price 10s, 6d.; and in a neat case for the pocket; 14s. ; on rollers, 17s, 


Ms, C. MOREAU'S WORE, 


British 


Trade. 


OPINIONS 
Of this Work, atits first appearance, by the kading English Journals and Reviews. 


THE GLOBE AND TRAVELLER (3st July). “ It 
is an extraordinary work, and no counting-house or li- 
brary ought to be withont it.” 

THE MORNING CHRONICLE (24,Angust), after 
having announced the publication of the work, adds, 
among other things, ‘that it presents at one view what 
has appeared on the subject (Trade, §c.) during the last 
125 years, and that it is an extraordinary work.” 

THE SUN (2d Anugust),. promises to offer to his rea- 
ders a sketch of the general merits of the work, and 
assures them in the mean time “ that it is a work of 
elaborate industry, patient research, and undoubtedly of 
all possible accuracy.” 

THE TIMES (3d August), mentions the publication 
of this work, which, it says, “ presents us with the 
State of Trade of Great Britain with all Parts of the 
World, during the last 125 years, and presenting the in- 
teresting results of the parliamentary and other official 
returns np to the period of publication.” 

THE BRITISH PRESS (2d August), observes, that 
** whoever wishes to form an accurate judgment of the 
real situation of the trade of this country, should read 
with attention the publication before us, in which he will 
find solid calculations, just inferences, and incontro- 
vertible facts.” 

LE COURIER DE LONDRES (3d August), testifies 
his approbation, and says that its utility will be duly 
appreciated by all persons who wish to obtain anexact 
knowledge of the prcyressive increase, and of the 
present state of British commerce. “ TheAuthor,” adds 
the Editor of Le Courier, “has drawn bis information 
out of parliamentary documents and other official public 
records for the last 125 years, and he presents the results 
of them, in the clearest, most convenient, and instructive 
order, possible.” 

THE NEW TIMES (4th Angust), gives an account 
of the economy of the Chart, which it calls, “a con- 

lensed body of valuable information :” finishes by say- 
ing, “‘it cannot but prove useful, as it supersedes the 
necessity, in numerous instances, of searching through 
various journals to get at a single fact.” 

THE MORNING POST (5th August), after having 
praised the exactness of the details contained in the 
Chart, expresses himself thus, “ by referring to this, 
we are at a glance informed of the yearly exports and 
imports of England with every country, during a period 
of 125 years. It presents a most gratifying picture of the 
progressive increase of our greatness and prosperity as a 
commercial nation; and the flattering view which it 
offers, is not the result of abstract speculations or ficti- 
tious calculations. The wholeis founded on truth, The 
information which it contains, is compiled from the most 
authentic records, from parliamentary documents and 
unpublished official papers, &c.” 

THE STAR (5th Angust), dwells at some length on 
the merits of this work, which it styles, “ the homage 
of a liberal and enlightened foreigner, to the mercantile 
glory of Great Britain ;” and concludes by saying, “that 
it ought to be translated in all languages, and circulated 
throughout ali Parts of the World,” 


THE COURIER (5th August), informs us that 
Mr. Moreau’s Chart is of the highest interest to those 
who addict themselves to the study of political eco- 
nomy : it adds, “* the whole is drawn out with scrupulous 
accuracy, from reports, documents, and authentic records 
laid before Parliament and the Board of Trade. It is the 
result of eight years’ investigation, and is alike honourable 
to the industry and ability of Mr. Moreau.” 

THE EXAMINER (Sth August), enters into a de- 
tailed account of the Chart, and expresses himself in 
these words, “ thus, curious information on any one of 
these heads may be gained in a moment from this Chart, 
which otherwise wonld require references too numerous, 
and expensive books, calculations from scattered data, 
and contradicting statements. The Chart is also a curious 
specimen of the art of table printing, of all kinds the 
most troublesome.” 

THE LITERARY GAZETTE (28th Angust). “ We 
place this among our sight of books; for though it is in 
a tabular form, upon the face of a sheet, like a map, it 
contains the intelligence of a large volume, The fruit of 
immense research and, we may say, drudgery, is here 
presented; and whether for reference for the political 
economist, or framing for the counting-house, we have 
not seen a production more: deserving of attention ; it 
is a proud trophy, too, of our growing financial and com- 
mercial greatness.” . 

THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE (September), after 
having made a rapid analysis of the work, in which 
it represents the author as an helr to the talents of 
William Playfair and of J. J. Grellier, expresses 
himself thus : “ in our opinion, it (the Chart ) deserves 
to be hung up in every sound library, and in every 
counting-house of the empire.” 

THE MONTHLY CRITICAL GAZETTE (Sept.), af- 
ter having compared the trade of various countries, at 
different periods,and after having made such observa- 
tions as this comparison suggests, says, “ we cannotde 
our duty to Mr. Moreau and the public, better, than by 
recommending his noble Chart to general circulation.” 

THE AMERICAN MONITOR. No. 1. (October), 
after having stated several parallels, and established 
various positive calculations, from the data of the 
Chart, both on the details and general results which 
it contains, and after having said that the Author 
“has drawn into a single form all the operations, details 
and results, which constitute the vast complicated domain 
of the commercial fortune of England, and has formed 
of them a synoptical table, in which each fact dividing 
arranging, and as it were displaying itself to the eyes of 
the most apathetic and superficial observer, enables him 
to retain, within a narrow and tangible sphere, an im- 
mensity of commercial, economical, and political know- 
ledge, which be would search for, with diffitnity, and 
perhaps without success, in the works of Robertson 
Anderson, Meadows, Sheffield, Hume, &c. It is to be 
hoped that the Author will, in the same manner, treat on 
all the capital branches of the commercial organization 
of England, such for instance, as navigation, manufac- 
tures, $c. §c.” 


Several English and Foreign Journals and Reviews have also given a sketch of the general merits of 


Mr. Morzav’s work, borrowing from it the data relative to the Trade of several Countries, at different per’ 

See for London, the New Times, 4th and 9th September; the Morning Post, 6th ditto; the Courier 7th ditto; 
forning Chronicle, Sth ditfo: the British Press, 3th and 9th ditto; the John Bult, 12th ditto § : 

Paris, Le Constitutionnel, 6th October; and Le Journal des Savans, tor November, $c. &c. In 


the 
\saceta de Madrid, 9h October, Sc. 4c. $c. 


iods. 


§e. gc. In 
In Spain, the 
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ARMY AND NAVY. 





ROBT. FRANKS and Co. respectfully announce they have 
succeeded in reducing the weight of Officers’ Caps, strictly adhering to 
Regulations ; in numerous instances where they have had the honour 


of supplying Army and Navy Caps, they have given the most decided 
satisfaction. 


THE IMPROVED SILK HATS. 


This important article of manufacture having been so much 
deteriorated by persons attempting to imitate Hats of established qualities, 
at lower prices than even the wages paid, has induced us to state, that such 
is the confidence our Friends have had in our Goods, that our demands 


have been larger this, by some hundred dozens, than any year since their 
introduction. 


weight five ounces . . ; 
No. 2.—Qualities usually sold as the best ‘ ; ° 14s, 
No. 8.—Good durable qualities . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 8s. to 12s, 


No. 1.—The Extra super quality on real Beaver or en) 19s 


N. B. The Shapes are fully equal to superfine Beaver Hats, being finished on the same 
Blocks.—The Colours are warranted permanent. 


ROBT. FRANKS anp Co.’s SYSTEM. © = 


They sell at low fixed prices for Cash only, sueh Goode 
as can be warranted to Purchasers, and return all Money where their 
Goods do not give satisfaction. 


They publish Monthly Lists of Prices, and give the 
Public the advantage of every reduction in the price of Materials and 
Labour. ; 





EDINBURGH. 


6, South St. Andrew Street. 

The distinguished e which R. FRANKS and Co. 
have for many years received from the Nobility and Gentry in England, 
added to the numerous applications from Noblemen and Gentlemen 
resident in Scotland, have induced them to open, in connection with their 
House in London, premises in 


EDINBURGH, 
The entire superintendence of which Establishment will be under our 


Who, from his local knowledge of trade in this Capital, 
and the experience gained by superintending our establishment in London, 
highly qualifies him for the management of this branch of our business ; 
and we presume, from the arrangements we have formed, and the facilities 
we have in getting supplies from our Manufactory in London, we do 
with confidence look forward for that encouragement which is so liberally 
granted to those whose productions correspond with their pretensions, 
and our Patrons may rely that the utmost exertions will be used to merit 
a continuance of their Support. 


Wholesale Department, 
Redcross Street, London. 


MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, and COUNTRY DEALERS 
will be supplied upon the most advantageous terms; and Dealers: who 
“buy for Cash will find an important saving. 


/ 


EAST and WEST INDIES, and NEW SOUTH WALES — 
Hats adapted to the Climates ofthe above places, in every useful quality. 
Orders by Letter, containing Remittances in Cash, or Bills payable in 
London or Edinburgh, will have the strictest attention, and every pos- 
sible care will be taken to send such Goods as will prove beneficial to 
the Merchant, and secure to us a continuance of their favours. 


CAPS. 
Every description of Cloth, Fur, Leather, Oilskin, and Camblet Caps. 


ROBT. FRANKS anp Co. 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HATS, 


140, Regent Street, 
62, Redcross Street, 


} London. 


6, South St. Andrew Street, 
Edinburgh. 





For the Smprobement of Geaber Wats. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH. LONDON. 
140, 6, ST. ANDREW 8TREET. 62, 


REGENT STREET. SOUTH, REDCROSS STREET. 
(Next Princes Street.) 


oe _--— 


’ His Masgsty having been pleased to sanction by Royal 
Letters Patent, the improved Manufacture of Hats in Beaver, of 
ROBT. FRANKS and Co., they most respectfully announce to the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Public generally, they have brought their Hats to 
that degree of perfection, in 

LIGHTNESS, 
as searcely to be felt on the head, few weighing more than 5 cunces; the 


NAP OR COVERING 
is made of the shortest Beaver that can be procured, and reduced upon 
the French principle, soas to have more the appearance of a Genoa 
Velvet than the ordinary Beaver nap. 


STYLE. 
No. 51. 


Not any expense is spared in producing Novelties in Shapes. . The great 
encouragement tve have received from the leading members of the Fashionable World 
(among the‘Nobility and Gentry) have enabled us to secure the most: talented workmen 
in our particular line. Every Hat is made to the exact oval of the head, which form 
it retains to the last. 

[Turn over 





As the Trimming of the interior of a Hat adds much to the 
comfort of the wearer, the greatest attention is paid to the workmanship, 
in order to give ease. . The Spanish style being much approved, an 
assoriment is kept. 


THE 
PATENT BEAVERS ARE MANUFACTURED INTO 


GENTLEMENS HATS. LADIES RIDING HATS. 
YOUTHS . . DITTO. DITTO. BONNETS. 
BOYS .. . , DITTO. DITTO. DRESS HATS. 
MILITARY SHACCOS. CHILDRENS BONNETS. 
NAVAL REGULATION HATS. CHILDRENS HATS. 


LADIES BEAVERS. 


THE NEW PARISIAN BONNET. RIDING HAT, THE NEW PARISIAN HAT. 
“ THE WINDSOR.” 


Notwithstanding the large dimensions of Bonnets now 
worn, few of the Extra Superfine Qualities of this Manufacture weigh 
more than four ounces, being hal/ ihe weight of Velwet Bonnets. 


QUALITIES. 


Four distinct qualities in Ladies and Childrens Bonnets and 
Hats are made for the convenience of Purchasers, and their Price will be 
found not only lower than other Houses, but the qualities, upon com- 
parison, much superior to those usually retailed. 


R. F. and Co. being desirous to secure a i 

0. permanent Famil 
Trade at all their Establishments, the utmost attention will be paid to 
every Order they may receive. 


Country Orvers. 


Ladies and Gentiemen’ writing from the Country 
correctly fitted by sending the cirenmference of their Hats tabs onan 
Band in inches; where any peculiar shape is required, the depth of the 
Crown, width across the top of the Crown, and width of Brim (or leaf ) 
Is necessary, and every direction will be regarded most minutely. 








No. VI. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN 


DECEMBER. 


ee 
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